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r^UfiUSHER’S NOTE 

Edgar Snow needs no introduction to Indian readers, for he hai 
been a consistent supporter of all progressive and democratic move- 
ments in Asia, particularly in Qhina and India. He was the first 
newspaperman to break the Kuomintang blockade against Red China 
in 1936, and he was the first to tell the world about the magnificent 
epic of unflinching patriotism of the Chinese Communists who 
withstood all attempts of the reactionary Kuomintang to exterminate 
them. The reader will find that story told with remarkable vividness 
in Snow's world-famous book, RED STAR OVER CHINA. 

The present volume is an abridged edition* of Edger Snow's later 
book, SCORCHED EARTH (published in U.S.A. under the title of 
BATTLE FOR ASIA). This book gives a detailed picture of Chinese 
Resistance against Fascism, and brings out very clearly the role of 
the United National Front in the war against Japan. Particularly 
significant is the contrast, clearly and faithfully drawn, between the 
policy and activities of the Kuomintang and those of the Chinese 
Communist Party in this respect. 

Though written four years back, this is the only book which 
provides the key to the understanding of the latest events in China. 

ocvom ibnth 
CKINKSB MATIONAI, DAY 1944 
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THE INVADING ARMY 

War 1$ Uu fatkar of all creiation OMi 
the mother of cfviUzatlo#. 

■ ’ jATAintst Was BspasIM^. 

This was a war between a nation that had never been d^ea^ and 
a nation which had never won military victory in moderd ^ 

History’s only large-scale invasion of Japan, an armada biMiChea 
by the mighty Kublai Khan, was repulsed by a typhoon and Japanese 
prayers, and no attempt had been made vsincc then to land foreign 
troops on Japanese soil. The Japanese army had won every war in 
which it engaged a foreign Power and the people believed themselves 
invincible. The Chinese army had been repeatedly humiliated, ever 
since the Opium Wars in the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
the psychology of defeat was difficult to overcome. 

Yet the modern Japanese army was less than 70 years 
Before 1870 the Japanese had little influence on the continent, while 
the Chinese had shaped Asiatic history for 2,500 years. Though 
bearish on the outcome of any single battle, it is a Chinese cr^ 
that China must always win in the long run. Hence Japanese 
confidence of today is exceeded only by the serenity of China’s 
certainty of victory tomorrow. 

As recently as 1893, a year before Japan’s first war against 
China, the Japanese annual military budget amounted to only 
12 million yen ; she now spends about that much every day. Japan 
won her first victory with imported rifles and cannon. A decade 
later she was making her own small arms, but she defeated Russia 
in imported warships, which old Togo brilliantly manoeuvred to 
outwit the Czarist fleet. By the time of World War I, fapan had 
developed a considerable munitions industry, founded on her two 
great military successes. Victory over the Germans at Tsingtao gave 
her a third consecutive win. 

Before the Meiji Restoration, and the abolition of thg feudal 
caste system, only the samurai, the warrior knights, could bear arms. 
The reformation abolished the caste system, and ti^e army, becoming 
a national institution, drew upon the whole people for its recruits. 
Conscription was introduced ; military training became universal. 
The army retained, aa we shall see further on, many of its feudal 
cbasacteristics, and indeed proudly glorified them as part of the 
OMintrai traditi^l hut teduMcally it imported the best it could get 
filMt abroad, ftmneaced by Moltke and' the German army’s great 
victory at Median, tiid lapanese invited Gemum militarists to come to 
Tok;^ Olid teach them dl titoy knew about the training of conscripts, 
the weapoim of war* and afamt^ and tactics. Since then Prussian 
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isnilitarism has been the ideal of Japanese officers and the textbook 
of the army— down to the latest Nazi exploits it can c^y. 

But the Japanese army enjoyed from the first an independent 
authority which the old Prussian anny^ and e^>edally the Reichsw*ehr 
under Hider, might well enyy. Abolition of the feudal clans left 
the army and navy to be shaped under the Choshu and Satsuma 
samtirai^ and responsible to no one but the Emperor. In practice, 
often, the two branches of national defence were accountable only 
to themselves ; in both theory and practice the Emperor alone could 
give them orders. Through victories in three wars crowded into 
twenty-three years the army and navy contributed to the develop- 
ment of modem Japan an accumulation of capital and industrial 
wealth, an empire, and the status of a world power. Then foUowed 
the only period in which the supremacy of the military authority in 
this samurai state can be said to have been seriously challenged by 
the Constitutional power of popular political parties. 

Struggle between the enfranchised people and the military forces 
became acute after Japan’s adherence to the Washington Nine-Power 
Treaty in 1922, which gave the Empire naval predominance in the 
Far East, and guaranteed security. Strong popular pressure sooh 
forced drastic retrenchments in defence expenditure, a disarmament 
programme for the army, and the consequent curtailment of the 
political influence of the services and its aristocratic allies in the 
bureaucracy. Defence costs were slashed to less than 200 million yen 
annually ; the standing army was reduced to about 250,000 men. 
Thousaflds of disgusted officers were retired. The conscription 
system was greatly modified and the training period reduced to less 
than two years. 

Among the Japanese masses demands for internal reforms were 
linked with anti-militarist, anti-imperialist movements, which chal- 
lenged the sacredness of the army, and wanted it subordinated to 
Constitutional authority. Significant of the new trend, a Japanese 
Cabinet in 1930 negotiated the . London Naval Treaty against the 
stroi^ <^position of the fighting forces. Still worse, a Japanese 
civilian ^lomat daringly put his signature to the Treaty, in proxy 
for the Emperor. The army and navy were outraged. Japan seemed 
near a revolution in which all the old feudal privileges .might be 
swept away, and a democratic state emerge. 

This era abruptly* ended in 1931. Rising resentment among 
military mid naval officers plus a complex of socio-economic factors 
resulted in the Mqkden Incident. Plotted by radical younger officers 
in the anny, encouraged by their dissatisfied allies in the bureau- 
cracy, the invasion of Manchuria was undertaken to recover military 
control of Japan as much as to check Chinese nationalism. A 
**bloodless victory” (almost), it proved a great success, and army 
prestige tose once more. Having launched the nation ih war, in 
defiance of Japan’s international (^ligations, the army rapidly con- 
solidated power at home. Destroying tnt by bit the remaining biums 
of previous pcdicy, it embarked the Japanese people on its own 
programme of ^^continuous expansion’\ In theory “above pcdittcs”. 
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lilce the ^nperoTi the artny becasoe in fact Japan’s supreme politicai 
party« its generals the natioti’s political bosses. 

Army politics are a niirror of sodo^economic ocmtradictioitfli 
within Japanese society. A monolithic organization headed by the 
EnQ)eror« theoretically no ^^opposition” can exist within it. Actually 
it is honeycombed with cliques each hav^ its own military^ political 
and economic ambitions, its own liasion with .social movem^tSi 
capitid and industry, and its own ^’national programme’’. Sometimes 
rivalries between groups break out in open revolt, as in the mutiny 
of Pebruaty 1936, when army cadets murdered three members 
the Jaxuinese Cabinet and forced *a Government reorganizatim. 
Usually they are solved by compromise and a reshuffle of politkud 
<^ce and ricfi spoils that go with it in Japan. Because tte Waf^ 
Minister must always be a general in active service, the intriguo 
begins at the top and permeates the whole service. 

Working closely with the army, yet in rivalry with it also, 
Japan’s leading finance and monopoly capitalists are deeply involved 
in army politics. In no country has the development of capitalism 
been more intimately linked with war. Japanese industry, had its 
beginnings in the &st war with China, and subsequent spurts of 
development in each case coincided with imperialist expansion. The 
victory over Russia was followed by rapid growth of armament 
industry, ship-building, communications, mining and transport. In 
World War I Japan made enormous profits and in relation to China 
became a creditor nation. Because Japan had never known military 
defeat, war and prosperity were more of an equation in Japanese 
thinking than among disillusion^ capitalists elsejvhere. 

In Manchuria the army went into busine^ on a huge scale. It 
took over direct management of many industries and state enter- 
prises. Officers detail^ to such positions often became wealthy 
almost ovemigkt. .A post in the Gendarmery or the Special Service 
Section, which control most army business, was considered by the 
Japanese a guaranty of financial success. Although the annual 
salary of a Japanese general is less than U. S. $2,000, rare is one 
who retires from the Gendarmery or the Special Service Section with 
a fortune computable in less than five figures. 

Kwantung Army men like Umedzu, Koiso, Okamura, Itagaki 
and Doihara, who, when I first met them during or a little after the 
Manchurian campaign, were considered poor and impeccably honest 
fellows idealistically devoted to the national cause, are today rich 
generals with extensive financial interests. Scores of young officers, 
who a few years ago were engaged in dutifully clicking their heels 
in the Kwaugtung Army or the North China Command, suddenly 
blossomed out as financial experts, economic experts, mining experts, 
political experts or just China experts. Nobody would have thought 
of seeking their advice formerly, but now it is amazing how many 
banks, industries and various enterprises cannot get along wititout 
their valuable intellects on their boards of directors. 

At the same time, after the Manchurian occupation, a strmig 
demand for army ’’reform” arose among discontent lower officeis 
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efK!Otitfigkl by army groups with political tatds of tiheir own. The 
reform movement found one logical expression in the Anti-Cotnintem 
Pact, a useful ideological instrument with which to purge Japan of 
its ^^dangerous thoughts’*. In its endless chain of pamphlets the 
army instructed the nation on a wide variety of topics : economics, 
politics, art, science, philosophy, even family life. The trend was 
towards fascism of. a t3rpe made especially complex because of the 
army’s unique tie-up with monopoly, finance and state capitalism. 

Army literature, required reading for every soldier, now attacked 
corrupt politicians, capitalism, paliamentary government, foreign 
imperialism, Chinese nationalism and — ^international Jewry.' It 
advocated military totalitarianism under euphemisms such as ‘’army 
socialism”, “state-ism”, “state socialism”, and so ^on. But to 
three-yen-a-month Japanese conscripts, the rebellious but politically 
naive peasant boys, such army demagogy had a distinct, if befuddling 
appeal, especially when idealized as part of Japan’s divine — ^peaceful 
— civilizing — ^mission in East Asia. 

Increase followed increase in military forays on the budget. By 
1936, when, in preparation for the China Incident, the army 
“replenishment programme” was sanctioned by a submissive Diet, 
defence expenditures alone amounted to more than the entire state 
revenues. Most of this money went into enlargement of the muni- 
tions and war industry, in an attempt to put the Japanese army on a 
par with the new mechanized forces of Europe. By the middle of 
1937 Japan had not, however, achieved even as much self-sufficiency 
as Italy. For example, her factories could then make only 3,000 
tanks and 4,000 motor-cars a year, and that seemed to the Japanese 
a miracle. But Japan was .still largely dependent on America and 
Europe for transport, and for many finished war weapons, 
particularly airplanes. The speediest planes Japan had were 
German, French* and American makes. No all-Japag-made bomber 
appeared until June, 1937, when Japan had less than 2,000 war- 
planes, all told. 

But in the course of four years of war the Japanese were to 
reorganize their economy completely and to mobilize the entire 
resources of the nation and its colonies to build a powerful modern 
armament industry. For this purpose they need^, and received, 
the technical assistance of Europe and America. They needed 
particularly American engineering and mechanical skill and 
American plans, and they needed our fine steels and alloys and the 
secrets of the processes by which to make them. Most experts agree 
that had this assistance, and the raw materials of war, particularly 
iron and steel scrap and aviation gasoline (of which we supplied 
Japan about 90 per cent, of her imports), been denied the aggressor 
in the early months, or even in the second year of the war, and had 
the British and French likewise withheld what war-making aid they 

’ The army*s anti-Semitism seems absurd because Japan had no Jews. 
Bat it was useful in Manchuria, where an army pogrom against White 
Itnssian Jews succeeded, by one device or another, in depriving them of 
asost ci their wealth and property. 
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had for export, Japan’s machine would by now be very gravely 
•crippled if not completely immobilized. 

The Japanese army at the start of the war had, of course, c<m- 
siderable r^rves to draw upon, and it enjoyed wide supmority 
•over the Chinese. By July, 1937, the General Staff had at its di^ 
posal a standing army increased t6 about 750,000 men, with trained 
reserves of nearly a million. Total man-power of military age in 
Japan was approximately ii million. It had to be reckon^ that if 
the powers continued to reinforce Japan’s war economy, the high 
command would eventually be able, by the substitution of female 
labour in some munitions industries and the mobilization of Chinese 
and Koreans for ‘‘rice labour” and police duties, to put as many as 
6 or possibly 7 million men under arms in a supreme emergency. 

In equipment the original invading forces were overwfieliniugly 
superior to even Chiang Kai-shek’s first-line divisions. Divisional 
armament consisted of 615 machine-guns and the following artillery : 
twenty-four each of 3*7-111111, guns, 70-mm. howitzers, 70-mm. field- 
guns, and anti-tank guns ; twelve 105-mm. howitzers, and four anti- 
aircraft guns. Twenty-five divisions were already so armed at the 
outbreak of war. And by the end of 1937 over half of them were 
in China. Each division had, of course, its own tank detachments 
and motorization, but no real “armoured” division appeared. 

The army’s supreme confidence in this improved equipment and 
its psychology of “invincibility” explained its wide-front offensives 
and indeed determined the whole strategic pattern of the war. 
Japanese generals depended on an initial massive demonstration of 
material to break the heart of China’s resistance at the outset. In 
the main their strategy followed that of the Germans at Sedap. 
They dreamed of a Cannae or a f ‘three-months” war. Their concept 
was of a quick decision won by rapid encirclement of China’s main 
forces in a “conclusive battle” in the East. 

Aside from the remote possibility of foreign intervention, Japan 
had but one serious risk to take in pursuing this strategy. If a deep 
headlong penetration succeeded only in dispersal, but not in conquest 
of the main Chinese forces, Japan piiRht win the great fixed battles, 
but fail to secure a political decision, the final judgment in all wars. 
The danger can be stated in this way : undue prolongation of the 
hostilities might enable China to learn to utilize her only two 
strategic assets — superior numbers and extensive space — in such a 
manner as to deny to the invading forces the economic and political 
exploitation of their military victory, and even to immobilize Japan 
as a serious contender for world power. 

I do not think the Japanese altogether ignored that possibility, ' 
but they heavily discounted Chinese capacity to organize their 
numbers and space in an effective mHitary way. 

Was this over-confidence, or realistic estimate of China’s 
weakness ? 

^General Hayashi, for example, warned the natton of this danger, and 
openly expressed doubt of a **qnick victory**. King, T<dsiyo,* July, 
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Look at the map and note the sntalf- 
ness of Japan compared to China. 
Can anyone doubt that we shall 
triumph f 

Chiang Kai-shek. 

The above remark, which the Generalissimo made to me not long 
after the war began, embodied a principle of faith which became the 
basis^ of his conduct of resistance. General Chen Cheng later 
described it to me as a “strategy of trading EPace for time”. Typi- 
cally Chinese in its ambiguity, it might better be called a theory 
rather than a strategy : the theory of the limitless rear. 

Though no match for the military strength of Japan in 1937, 
the Chinese army was the largest and most powerful that country 
had ever posse^d. Japan's army of 1895 would have had small 
chance against it. Probably it would have been able to defeat the 
anny with which Japan won her victory over the Russians. Con- 
sidering its brief history, this was no inconsiderable achievement. 

China did not -get started as a modem power until forty years 
after'Japan. The ultra-conservative and degenerate Manchu Dynasty 
was overthrown only in 1911, and the Republic inherited from it 
little of military value. In its last years the Dynasty did open a few 
military schools, however, staffed chiefly by Japanese officers, and 
in these the older generation of Chinese military leaders got their 
early training. In those days Japanese policy was to train young 
Chinese to help build up a Pan-Asiatic empire. To-day, nearly all 
their students are fighting the Imperial Army. One of them is Chiang 
Kai-shek. The only formal military training he received was from 
Japanese in the Manchu military schools, and later on in the Tokyo 
war college. 

For a decade after the collapse of the Dynasty, China’s armed 
forces remained divided between semi-feudal war-lords, who hired 
soldiers to be loyal not to the country as a whole but to themselves 
as individuals. It ‘was not till Sun Yat-sen founded the Whampoa 
Academy at Canton, in 1924, that a basis was laid for a real national 
army. At Whampoa both Kuoraintang and Communist youths were 
trained as officers of the Nationalist Army, which eventually over- 
threw most of the old war-lords. Chiang Kai-shek was its first 
president. For advisers he had Soviet Russians headed by General 
Bluecher. These officers, loaned to China as a result of Sun Vat-sen’s 
entente with Moscow, created for the first time an army indoctriiutad' 
by a political faiffi — ^the Nationalist Revoluion. After the Communist- 
Kuomintang split in 1927, and the founding of ftie anti-Communist 
Government, ffie Genendissimo established, as suceenor to Whampoa, 
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die Nanking MiHtajy Academy. And the Comniiixids^^ in their little 
Soviet R^tdblic, opmted their ovm Red Army Milkaxy Academy 
in rivalry to it. These two institatk>n$» and province m flit ei y 
schools here and there* turned out the officers who led Chinese troops; 
at the outbreak of the present war. ^ 

The influence of German military genius was on the Chinese*, 
as well as the Japanese* side of the line. The Generalissimo first • 
* hired a German adviser* Colonel Bauer* and he was followed by n 
number of others. By 1937 the German military wimoUp headed 
by General Alexander von Palkenhausen* numb^ed over xoo officers. 

It was under their tutelage that most of the younger officers of the 
most modem section of Chiang Kai-shek’s army were trained. In 
addition to the Nanking Military Academy, the Government esisbr* 
lished schools for specialists in artillery* tank and chemical warfare. 
The pattern of training laid down was* from a technical standpoint* 
considered quite good. It had been in use less than a decade* how- 
ever, when war came. 

China had a standing army of 1,800,000 men to meet Japan, but 
they were troops of widely vai^ng training and equipment, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s ^‘own”, the German-trained troops led by Whampoa or 
Nanking cadets, numbered only 300,000. These were the nucleus 
around which Chiang grouped about eighty divisions, of miscella- 
neous training and equipment, which he called the Central Army. 
Then there were the Kwangsi troops, under Generals Pai Tsung-hsi 
and Li Tsung-jen, who, since 1927, had run their own little political 
and military show in the South-east. They numbered about 300,000 
men and were considered as good as Chiang’s model divisions. 
Finally, the Communist troops in the North-west had excellent fight- 
ing morale and skilled tactical leadership, but their equipment was 
poorer than even many provincial armies. The remainder of China’s 
forces were regional troops never fully assimilated under the central 
command, with training and equipment ranging from the mediocre 
to the extremely poor. Though without exception every army in the 
country now recognized Chiang Kai-shek as commander-in-chief, 
regional characteristics persisted* and in many cases there was no 
staff liasiott to implement co-operation. 

The Chinese were armed with heavy and light machine-guns, 
automatic rifles and trench mortars. Chiang Kai-shek’s German- 
trained divisions had light and heavy artillery and howitzers in pro- 
portions of about one to four, and machine-guns in a ratio of one 
to three, against Japanese divisions. The Central Army as a whole 
had only meagre artillery* and most of the provincial troops had only 
light howitzers and trench mortars. The average Chinese division 
probably had no more than 100 machine-guns. There were a few 
anti-tax:^ guns in the well-equipped First Army. Othet units bed 
neither anti-tauk uor anti-aircraft guns. .Tanks themselves num- 
bered less than fifty, and their crews were poorly trained. 

China’s facilities for replenishment of war materials were very 
limited. All arsenals combined* for example, coul 4 produce only 
200 madiine-guns a month and about 3*000 rifles* so tlmt even most 
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m»U arms were impoittA. China cotdd not mate salisiictesr aftil^ 
^lery mnnitteis or air 4 iombs. ItVench mortars were taimA out in 
ta^ mimbers^ and this was one of the few modem weapms in the 
use cf which most Chinese divisions were fairly proficient. In rifle 
ammunition, as well as trench-mortar munitions, the country was 
approaching self-sufficiency for its standings army. 

I^ack of standardized purchasing in other reacts resulted in^ 
enormously complicating problems of supply. Automatic rifles, * 
machine-guns and artillery were of every known make, and ammu- 
nition produced or imported for one weapon would not fit another. 
ESFew guns often became useless when the source of their ammuni- 
tion was out off. Hie same was tme of airplanes. Student pilots 
were shifted from plane to plane and from one set of instructors to 
another in a wasteful and unsystematic way. Every time a high 
Government official went abroad he brought back a new batch of 
airplanes. Purchases were made here, there and everywhere, like 
shipping for new bonnets. Many defective ships were accumulated, 
China being especially badly stung by the Italians. The result wasr 
that when war came the Generalissimo discovered that his air fleet, 
which had boasted of close to a thousand battle planes, actually had 
less than 150 ready for action. The worst feature of this inter- 
national flying circus was that China had no servicing industry which 
could maintain it. Many planes became useless aher only minor 
mishaps because of poor facilities for repair. 

Lack of centralized organization, scanty equipment, inadequate 
war bases and severe technical inferiority, necessitated the practice 
of the utmost economy in the use of war matefial. This dictated 
that whenever posible China should avoid pitched battles and posi- 
tional warfare requiring heavy expenditure of munitions. It was 
clear that the Chinese command could not hope to outmatch Japan 
in any supreme struggle of arms for vital points and lines. Some- 
where it had to find a strategic asset to reinforce the main effort of 
the regular troops. This asset could only lie, as already remarked, 
among the millions of people and the physical scape which they 
inhabited. Numbers and space alone could not win ; but if inte- 
grated in national mobilization they could deny the enemy effective 
cotttrc^ of the state. 

So China’s most realistic war aim should have been not to win 
formal military victory, but to render useless the enemy’s sacrifices 
in attaining his own victory. This required a strategy envisaging- 
(i) utmost prolongation of the war, by preserving the main forces 
smd their equipment, and drawing the enemy inland ; (2) rapid 
development of mobile, manoeuvring and ^errilla warfare on the 
enemy flanks and rear, while fighting delaying actions on the main 
fi:ont; (3) denial to the enemy of economically self-sustaining bases 
in the occupied areas, by the revolutionary political and military 
organization of total mass resistance. 

^‘Mass mobilization”, a phrase which must occur often in any 
book discussing the war in China, was the basic imp^tive neces- 
sity, in order to realize those aims. China had 40a nuUion people. 
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but at the outbreak of the war not i per cent of them could be 
mobilised because^ during the previous decade> the Government had 
failed to organize, train and lead the rural masses* Though smaller 
in total nuQibers than the Chinese, a far greater percentage of the 
Japanese were mobilized in the -war effort. Canirwy to popular 
belief, therefore, the advantage of numbers was at the begining of 
ike war on the side of Japan. If Japan pacified the big areas invaded 
she would soon have on her side the asset of China’s space as well. 

In the Northern provinces the Japanese troops concentrated, as 
could have been foreseen, at key points, cities, railways and roads, 
and expanded their garrison zones only very slowly into the interior. 
Beyond their bayonets were thousands of villages where dwelt the 
great bulk of the population, which Japan could not attempt to sub- 
jugate until the great offensives were concluded. Here in these 
“islands” or “gaps” the rural millions could be organized, trained 
and armed, to provide powerful allies for the main Chinese forces. 
Here was the home of guerrilla and mobile warfare, where Japanese 
\4ctoy or defeat would be finally decided. 

“In effect”, as Nathaniel Peffer shrewdly observed, “the ques- 
tion on the Chinese side can be reduced to this : How effectively 
can all of China’s military forces employ the method of fighting 
used by the Chinese Communists between 1930 and 1936?” 

Everything pointed to the necessity for a strategy envisaging 
the rapid transformation of the mercenary army into a revolutionary 
people’s army, the widest use of mobile offensive tactics co-ordinated 
with a shallow and inexpensive positional defence, and the develop- 
ment of maximum civilian co-operation with the military organiza- 
tions. But the high command was not to recognize this until pain- 
fully late in the war. Instead it contniued to participate in a hope- 
lessly uneven contest of fire-power in the defence of points, and to 
regard mobile warfare, which developed largely under the leadership 
of the Communists, as a kind of necessary evil. 

The prolonged sacrifices at Shanghai, involving a frightful waste 
of trained men and munitions, almost wrecked China’s organized 
resistance at the outset. But it perhaps had certain political justifica- 
tions, It had some psychological value ; it helped to srengthen 
national self-confidence. It may have been reasonable also to hope, 
as the Generalissimo probably did, that by keeping the struggle' on 
the doorstep of Shanghai's International Settlement, some incident 
might entangle Japan in a serious complication with the foreign 
Powers and perhaps lead to intervention. If, in addition, the time 
gained had been used tq move irreplaceable industrial plant and 
skilled workers to interior points, to hasten mass mobilization in the 
villages of the interior, and otherwise to prepare hinterland bases for » 
the mobile forces on which the main burden of defence of the eastern 
provinces clearly would soon descend, the battle might have been 
worth its heavy costs. • 

But such was not the case, as we shal see farther on. 



GREATER THAN GOD 


J cannot but feel that some power 
even greater than God has inspired 
our men. 

Geksru, SuervAMA. 

It was probably a major tactical error to invest so much of China’s 
scant reserves in an initial positional battle where there existed no 
possibility of attaining a parity of fire-power with the enemy. Instead, 
the Chinese could easily have drawn a then highly over-confident 
enemy inland, before it was properly reinforced, and in the favour- 
able terrain west of Shanghai could have massed their forces for a 
surprise flank attack and a possible important victory. 

The German advisers did urge the use of some such tactics. 
They wanted to take a principal stand along and beyond the Soochow- 
Hangchow line. In this way contact could have been maintained 
at a modest cost ih trained men and material, without exhausting 
the Chinese reserves and throwing away the |X)ssibilities of counter- 
attack and manoeuvre. 

The Chinese staff no doubt had reasons for ignoring that 
counsel, but one of them was its own over-confidence. Having had 
some successes against the Chinese Red Army in positional warfare, 
many high officers at that time really imagined themselves capable 
of repulsing heavy blows on a fixed front from an army like Japan’s. 
The Nanking disaster profoundly shook these illusions, but it was 
not until after the loss of Hankow that the bitter truth was borne 
home to many. This was simply that China as a whole was now 
in a military position approximately the same as the Chinese Reds 
had faced against the Kuomintang, and much perforce adopt many 
of their military, economic and political principles to maintain the 
struggle. 

' Once the Japanese broke through the Chinese right flank their 
advance never halted. till they reached Nanking. The Chinese had 
failed to prepare strong positions to absorb their retreat from Shan- 
ghai ; traui^rt became hopelessly clogged, staff work broke down, 
'and command over a unified army was tmporarily lost. Had the 
Chinese e«m then understood the new situation, abandoned the 
capital and withdrawn to prepared lines in the north and the west, 
the losses need not have l^n so appalling. But even Chiang Kai- 
shek seems to have had some childish faith in the efficiency of the 
ancient walls of Nanking, and he waited until too late to order the 
evacuation of the dty. 

Little prqmntion had been made for demolition wwk, althot^h 
there was ample time to have destroyed buildings and plant of any 
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military or economic value to Japan. The *‘8Corched*earth** pdicy 
was credited to General Fai Tsiing-hsi» the ablest strategist on 
Chiang’s staff, but he was not one of the bright boys of the inner 
circle, and his advice was ignored along with that of the Germans. 
In ^e end the Ministry of Communications was tibie only important 
Government building blown up before Ihe retreat. Hie Japanese 
took over the arsenal almost intact, important factories, the power* 
plant, railwa3rs and rolling stock, ferries, Government hospitals, all 
the administrative buildings, an enormous amount of munitions and 
transport and the Nanking Military Academy, with all its equipment. 
Japan acquired enough material here to equip a puppet army, and a 
city so rich in loot that it was still being cart^ off three months later. 

Although the war was five months old by the time Nanking 
was lost, little had been done to organize the people even inside the 
capital. Half a million or more did somehow evacuate, but not in 
accordance with any Government plan. No people’s organization 
existed to co-operate with the soldiery. When, exhausted from their 
long retreat, the half-starved troops passed through the city, there 
were no welcoming committees to greet and comfort them even with 
water and bread. And yet the troops for the most part kept their 
discipline. Except for an occasional soldier grabbing hot rolls or 
other small articles from open shops passed on the streets, they left 
all the looting to the victorious Japanese. Lacking any organization 
for disposing of the population, the Government could do nothing 
better than accept the offer of a few foreigners to set up the so- 
called International Safety Zone for refugees inside the city. 

The Japanese entered Nanking on December 12th, as Chinese 
troops and civilians were still trying to withdraw to the north bank 
of the Yangtze River, debouching through the one remaining gate. 
Scenes of utmost confusion ensued. Hundreds of people were 
machine-gunned by Japanese planes or drowned while trying to 
cross the river ; hundreds more were caught in the bottleneck which 
developed at Hsiakuan gate, where bodies piled up four feet high. 
The disintegration of authority during these last hours was inexcus- 
able, and left many peo^de ready to accept the Japanese occupation 
as a welcome '^restoration of law and order”. 

What a disillusionment awaited them t 

The sordid story of the Nanking massacres is now pretty fami- 
liar to the world. According to an estimate given to me by members 
of the Nanking International Relief Committee — which was, inci- 
dentally, headed by a German business man, Mr. John H. D. Rabe, 
who wore Hitler’s highest Nazi decoration — ^the Japanese murdered 
no less than 42,000 people in Nanking alone, a large percentage of 
them women and children. It is estimated that 300,000 civilians were 
murdered by the Japanese in their march between Shanghai and 
Nanking, a number roughly equal to the casualties suffered by the 
Chinese armed forces. 

Anything female between the ages of 10 and 70 was raped. 
Discards were often bayoneted by drunken soldiers. Frequently 
mothers had to watch their babies beheaded, and then submit to 
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r^i4ig« One mother told of being raped by a soldier who, becom- 
ing annoyed at the cries of her blil^f put a quilt over its head, and 
smothered it to death, finishing his pe^ormance in peace. Some 
officers, who led these forays, turned their quarters into harems and 
fell into bed each night with a new captive. Ojpen-air copulation 
was not uncommon. Some 50,000 troops in the city were let loose 
for over a month in an orgy of rape, murder, looting .and general 
debauchery which has nowhere been equalled in modern times. 

Twelve thousand stores and houses were stripped of all their 
stocks and furnishings, and then set ablaze. Civilians were relieved 
of all personal belongings, and individual Japanese soldiers and <Mcers 
stole motor-cars and rickshaws •and other conveyances irt w^hich to 
haul their loot to Shanghai. The homes of foreign diplomats were 
entered and their servants murdered. Privates did as they pleased ; 
officers either participated themselves or excused the conduct of their 
men by explaining that as a couqueed people the Chinese had no 
right to expect '‘special consideration”. It must be remembered, 
as General Sugiyama remarked, that “some force even greater than 
God has inspired our men”. The truth was that commanders, 
engaged in major looting themselves, had to permit common soldiers 
the same privilege. Japanese Embassy officials, aghast at the si>ec- 
tacle, were powerless to do anything about it. They could not even 
get a motor-car from the Japanese army for their personal use and 
had to appeal to the International Committee for transportation. 

“Practically every building in the city”, wrote one of the 
foreign observers, “has been robbed repeatedly by soldiers, includ- 
ing the American, British and German Embassies or Ambassadors’ 
residences, and a high percentage of all foreign property. Vehicles 
of all sorts, food, clothing, bedding, money, watches, some rugs 
and pictures, miscellaneous valuables, are the main things sought. 
.... Most of the shops, after free-fpr-all breaking and pilfering, 
were systematically stripped by gangs of soldiers working with 
trucks, often under the observed direction of officers.” 

Crowded with 250,000 terror-stricken refugees, the Intenational 
“vSafety Zone” became in reality a danger zone for non-combatants 
and a boomerang for its well-meaning organizers. The latter naively 
assumed that the Japanese would respect their haven, in deference 
to the foreign opinion. The Japanese command never officially 
recognized the sanctum, but many Chinese stayed behind, convinced 
that they would be sate under the omnipotent Stars and Stripes, 
Union Jacks and Swastikas. Actually the place proved a convenient 
concentration camp from which the Japanese dragged thousands of 
men and women to horrible deaths. 

Day after day Japanese entered the zone to seize women for the 
pacification of the lusty heroes. Young girls were dragged from 
American aiid British missionary schools, installed in brothels for 
the troops, and heard from no more. One day in a letter written 
by one of the missionaries in the Zone I read about a strange act 
of i^atriotism, concerning a number of singmg-girls who had sought 
refuge with their virtuous sisters. Knowing of their presence in 
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the caiii|i» and i!fged on hy some of the matrons» the miisiOMry 
asked them if miy wotild volunteer to serve tiie Japanese^ m that 
non-profe^noal women might be spared. They despised the enemy 
as much as the rest ; but after some delibera^on nearly all of them 
stepped forth. Surely tiiey must have redeemed whatever virtue 
such women may be held to have lost, and some of them gave their 
lives in this way, but as far as I know they never received posthu- 
mous recognition or even the Order of the Brilliant Jade. 

Thousands of men were led out of the Zone, ostensibly for 
labour battalions, and lined up and machine-guned. Sometimes 
groups were used for bayonet exercises. When the victors grew 
bored with such mild sport they tied their victims, poured kerosene 
over their heads, and cremated them alive. Others were taken otit 
to empty trenches, and told to simulate Chinese soldiers. Japanese 
officers then led their men in assaults to capture these “enemy 
lx)sitions** and bayoneted the unarmed defenders. Amazing cases 
crawled into missionery hospitals : men with their eyes, ears and 
noses burned away, or with their neck^ half severed, but so^fieho)^ 
still alive. 

American property, mostly hospitals, schools and religious 
buildings, was repeatedly invaded and ransacked, and Americans 
were frequently bullied, insulted and struck while trying to feed 
and house the refugees whose homes were being burned by the 
conquerors. The American consul, John Allison, who speaks fluent 
Japanese, was hit in the face, with no provocation, by a Japanese 
officer. In the meantime, a few miles up the Yangtze River, 
Japanese planes had bombed, sunk and machine-gunned the 
American gunboat Panay, attacked two other American vessels 
clearly identified with large flags painted on their decks, and killed 
or wounded a number of thovse on board. Elsewhere in Central 
and North China hundreds of protests against destruction of 
American property and attacks on 'or interference with Americans 
and their legitimate interests were accumulating, to be lodged with 
the State Department. But Americans continued selling Japan, at 
a good profit, all the war-making materials she needed. 

Damage caused by military operations, contrasted with damage 
resulting from the prolonged “victory celebration*' at Nanking, is 
quite interesting. Of the total losses inflicted on buildings and their 
contents, estimated at Ch $246,000,000 by the International Relief 
Committee,* less than i per cent was due to military operations, the 
rest being traceable primarily to looting and fire. Over $143,000,000 
worth of movable property (exclusive of Government property c6n- 
fiscated, of course) was stolen. 

Rural districts lying in the path of the army were at the same 
time suffering equally severely, as can be surmi^ from the results 
of survey conducted by the International Committee early in 1938. 
Their study* covered only four and one half hsien, with a total popu*^ 

* War Damage in the Nanking Area, Dr. I^ewis S. C. Smythe* for the 
Nanking Xntematkmal Relief Committee, Nanking, Jane, 193$, p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. IS et se4f. 
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JatKMi of x,q8o,ooo in tiie environs of Naaldngy hosam in 

buildings, labour anim^, major farm is^lemmiUh stored grain, and 
4l«stn»3^ crops totalled approximately $41,000,000. Two 4 Slfdts of 
all farm buildings in the area were destroyed by fire, 133,000 .buffa> 
loes, oxen and ^nkeys were butchered or stolw, and 661,000 farm 
implements were destroyed. Thousands of hoes and ridres and 
water-wheels were brokmi up and burned, their metal parts collected 
for scrap and shipped to Japan. Incomplete data, gathered in house- 
to-house questioning by relief workers, revealed that 22,490 male 
farmers and 4,380 females had been killed by the Japanese. Of the 
females killed 83 pet cent were above 45 years of age. If these con- 
ditions are typical — ^and the survey is the most detailed yet attempted 
in any district affected — the extent of the total catastrope in the 
villages can be imagined, by multipl3dng these results by die several 
hundreds of hsien invaded elsewhere. The survey quoted, inci- 
dentally, covered only 100 days in the four and a half hHen studied. 

In Japan the controlled pre^ carried the usual farcical accounts 
of th^ hearty welcome given Japanese troops eversrwhere, as bene- 
factors and deliverers of the Chinese from oppression, and pub- 
lished posed pictures of soldiers feeding candy to Chinese boys and 
girls. But the army could not suppress the truth from the world 
nw hide it from its own countrymen in China. In Shanghai a few 
Japanese deeply felt the shame and the humiliation. I remember, 
for example, talking one evening to a Japanese friend, a liberal- 
minded newspaper man who survived by keeping his views to him- 
self, and whose name I withhold for his own protection. 

“Yes, they are all true,” he unexpectedly admitted when I asked 
him about some atrocity reports, “only the facts are actually worse 
than any story yet published." There were tears in his eyes and 
I took his sorrow to be genuine. 

But even while Tokyo extras were announcing the “end of. the 
war", many sober-minded Japanese began to realize that, with the 
sack of Nanking, hostilities had been indefinitely prolonged. By 
her punitive murders and plunder in the lower Yangtze region Japan 
may have won a military victory, but not a political objective. All 
those regional antagonisms which Japan thought would automati- 
cally bring early internal break-up in China were greatly minimized 
by the savagery of her campaign. In China’s capital-accumulating ' 
classes it destroyed many illusions in which they had fondly imagined 
the possibility of co-existence with Japan. Most serious of all, it 
diffused the political and economic forces which, concentrate in 
this region, had dominated a policing power over the country abso- 
lutely indi^>ensable to Japan for enforcing the terms of a political 
peace with the Central Government. 

Here the Japanese revealed a political ineptitude which amounts 
to positive genius, and which we shall see, in a later aiudysis, 
formed the main weakness in her stragey of conquest. 

When the army failed to impose a negotiated settiknnent follow- 
ing the seizure of Nanking, it had no alternative but to expand the 
■scope of its invasion to incdude all China. What started as a mere 
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^'colonial campaign” to annex the Nortiiem provinces now ^tiarged 
«s a life-and«de8th struggle for mastery of a 'continent. Defend, 
therefore, were the plans of the army group which had originally 
demanded the colonid campaign in order to secure North China and 
Inner Mongolia as flank bases for an attack on Soviet Russia. 

■ Deferred was the navy’s scheme of ’’southward es|>ansion”, and 
the annexation of Europe’s Par Eastern possessions to coincide with 
the coming European war. 

But for some weeks the army really tried to believe its own 
words, that it hud "broken the spirit of Chinese resistance” at 
Nanking. “End-of-the-war” celebrations and military activity con- 
tinued for weeks, when vigorous pursuit might have brought a deci- 
sive disaster to retreating Chinese forces. In the breathing ^>ell 
thus grant^, the Chinese were able to reorganize the army, and 
form new lines in the West. At the new bases in the interior began 
a programme of expanded military training and enlistment. 

Five months later morale had recovered to such a degree, and 
tactics had been so improved, that China was able to win her first 
important victory of the war, in the now famous battle of Taierh- 
-chuang — an event .which decisively ended the myth of Japanese 
invincibility. 



EDUCA110N FOE HOMICIDE 


The only principle guiding Japan is 
the Way of Heaven. 

Baron Kitchiro Hiranuma. 

WmiM recognizing tliat ‘‘peaceful society has its atrocities no less 
renowned than war*’, as Thurman Arnold says, that none of us is 
innocent of tolerating a hundred different forms of atrocity in every* 
day life, and that any race is capable of reversion to savagery in 
war, it nevertheless cannot be denied that nowhere in the present 
world has the deliberate degradation of man been quite so thorough* 
ly systematized as by the Japanese army. Animals in the jungle 
usually kill only when hungry or if attacked ; they evidently derive 
little pleasure from mere mutilation. The lust ,for sadism is some- 
thing which must be cultivated even in human beings. Its exten- 
sive manifestation among the gods in uniform can only be under* 
stood as a reflection of the society which trains them. 

An Anglo-Saxon baby left Vith a tribe of cannibals probably 
would, if he were not eaten, grow up to eat people himself. Re* 
verse the process, and the cannibal child, given a decent education, 
would munch his carrots as delightedly as George Bernard Shaw. 
One of the most estimable gentlemen I ever met was the Papuan 
major domo in a Dutch house where I once lived in Bali. He w^as 
the son of a Papuan cannibal, taken from the jungle as a babe. 
He still had a huge ring in his nose, but he spoke fluent Dutch, 
Malay, French and EngUsh, was efficient manager of the estate, and 
preferred a vegetable diet. In the wilds of Northern Luzon I met 
an Igorot physician who, as a child, had been exhibited in America 
with the Wild Man from Borneo. A missionary had rescued and 
educated him. His father had been one of the best head-hunters 
in his tribe, whose naked young braves even today collect skulls on 
the sly. But the doctor said he would rather cure a man of a stiff 
neck any day than cut it off. 

The thing which makes the Japanese army so puzzling to 
Westerners is that the physician and the head-hunter still exist side 
by side, as with the Igorots to w^hom the Japanese are racially related. 
But the Igorots have no bombing planes. The army retains the 
traditions of head-hunting days, while mastering the technique of 
modem medicine and the “science” of war. This is true more or 
, less of all Japanese society: the hands work on modem machines 
while the mind lives in an absurd feudal world of tribal gods, super- 
stitions, taboos and fetishes. But the potion between the two 
worlds daily grows weaker, and when it collapses must provide 
Japan’s severest earthquake. 
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Some people imagine that (lie Meiji IUI(»mati<m abtdiafaed 
feudali^ in Japan in 1868. Actnally it only ended certain politkail 
and economic fonub of feudalism while it retained others’ necessary 
to the devdopment of Japanese monopoly capitalism and militarism. 
There was no real revolution, but a revolution forestalled. There 
was a restoration of the theocratic state, which enaUed the clan 
power to survive in the army and navy, and protected the landed 
aristocracy, the autocratic nobility and the new plutocracy, ih 
seizing control of a new economy of production. 

Much of the old feudal ritualism and superstition was preserved, 
indeed resurrected and refurbished, to exist incongruously besitte 
such imported truths as man has discovered in science. Today the 
masses are taught that the Emperor is literally God, and mMons 
would kill men with other' gods to prove it. The nobility shares in 
this divinity. So do the police, the army, the navy and all the 
Emperor’s agents,' whether livii^ or dead, who must be held in 
reverence and fear. The Imperial Will is infallible. 

For the common man this teaching is made pfilatable by the 
fact that he, too, is a god, superior by a mere fact of birth to Jesus, 
Mahomet, Darwin, Newton, Einstein or President Roosevelt. The 
claim is given reality in his own household, at least, where he is 
worshipped by his women, the lowest creatures in the Japanese 
social ladder, whom the master of the house can barter commer- 
cially whenever he wishes. Moreover, he become^ a national god- 
hero if he dies for the Emperor, and automatically enters the Shinto 
pantheon, besides the warrior gods of the past. Teach this to a 
child from the time he understands words, and you get the modem 
^ Japanese soldier, just as the Papuans get a first-class cannibal by 
glori^g cannibalism, and the Nazis get “pure Aryans” out of a 
cocktail of chromosomes. 

Spiritual training in the Japanese army is based on the feudal 
code of bushido, as practised by the samurai in days of the Sho- 
g^s. It teaches rigid loyalty and self-sacrifice. It also teaches 
chivalry between equals. But the Japanese soldier has no equal, 
even if it were possible to combine chivalry with a machine-gun. 
Bushido as it exists today is often merely a sanction for fati^ t i cal 
butchery. Less than a hundred years ago any samurai (an ordinary 
mercenary of a daimyo or feudal chieftain) could test his sword 
whenever the urge moved him, by cutting off the head of the first 
commoner unlucky enough to meet him. He could be embarrassed 
only if he failed fo remove the offending object with one blow. It 
is not hard to see where the Japanese soldier finds traditional 
sanction for the same practice in China to-day. 

Other bratalities are equally glorified. For example, one of 
the exploits with which school-children are convinced of the Imperial 
amy’s invincibility describes Hideyoshi’s invasion of Korea. The 
victorious troops brought back with them, on that occasion, 30,000 
pu^ed ears and noses,* which edified the Court at Kyoto. Hmer 

‘ James B. Scherer, Japan Dafiat tka Warli. K.Y., nag. 
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CHINA Resists 


M the sight of mutUatiaii and human blood is supposed to indicate 
wwardice^ leuad every young lad is anxious to demcmstrate his 
bravery. During the massacre of 6^000 Koreans in Japan^ led by 
die army and &e police, at the time of the earthquake in 1923, 
Mme of the murder and torture was done by women, and by 
jroungsters in their teens. 

Nelson Johnson, the American ambassador in China, otice re- 
marked to me that the thing which amazed him was not that atrocity 
occurred ; he recognized that any army might be guilty occasionally ; 
but that the Japanese could foster the habit of atrocity without its 
liaving any virile effect on discipline. The answer is that sadism 
SB itself part of the discipline imposed on the soldier. The Japanese 
^officer seems never satisfied, when given a new batch of recruits, 
until he has ''tested** the tenderfeet in 'some foul act of villainy. 
Correspondents who were in Shanghai in the war of *32 will confirm 
me in the statement that at the Kiangwan Race Course some 
Japanese oflBicers lined up a number of captured Chinese civilians, 
including women and children, and ordered their newly arrived 
troops to use them for bayonet practice. When a solider made a 
clumsy thrust he had to repeat the performance until he had per- 
fected his technique or overcome his timidity. There are foreign 
eye-witnesses of similar practices in many places since 1937. 

Rapine is in the same way encouraged from above. Japanese 
women are chattq^, and millions on the market are worth less than 
their weight in beef. The sale of virgin Japanese girls to rich land- 
lords or merchants may be considered a form of legalized rape. 
Continence is a recognized virtue in Japanese ascetics, but no moral 
stigma is attached to adultery. For the impoverished peasant there 
is, however, a financial barrier. 

Officers sometimes encourage the peasant boy to regard war as a 
means of demonstrating his manhood as well as his courage. Poor 
Japanese women must sacrifipe their chastity at the demand of the 
male. What consideration should be given the wretched Chinese? 
Really, a great honour is conferred upon them. Women are a 
commodity in Japan ; their sale and distribution is one of the nation’s 
big industries. In 1931, when the Japanese army began to build a 
paradise in* Eastern Asia, official Government statistics^ showed that 
Jfi^anese hospitals were admitting for treatment every day an 
average of 1,023,914 licensed prostitutes. But the Japanese army 
'Showed no interest in correcting this atrocity at home. It was too 
busy shouting to the world about the crimes of Chang Hsuehliang 
in Manchuria. By 1937 it had so far deepened the poverty of its 
farmers that licensed brokers in prostitutes had attained a new high, 
numbering 5,630 in Tokyo alone. 

Japanese seize other Chinese commodities and industry without 
payment. Why should an exception be made in the case of women 7 
Rape ends only for the same reason that looting ends ; when it be- 

^ Japan-Manchuimo Year Book, 19i|. 
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comes necessary ior property value to be xe-estabUijJiMwl in order to 
make profits for the new Japanese monopolies. 

A mmre recondite reason for Japan^ hduiinotir and Urn whaje 
^od business is the pronounced ini^riority oomplex from wliich the 
race constantly suffers. Part of this has a valid historical ex^aM* 
tiou, comparable to causes of a inmilar complex in the Naais. But 
scdxsmscioiisly^ also, the individual Ja^nese is aware of his unfor- 
tunate intellectual and pl^yaical inferiority to individual Koreans and 
Chinese, the two peoples subject to his g^-Emperor. He is for- 
ever seeking ways of compensation. Nothing gives some Japanese 
greater satisfaction, therefore, than to force a towering Chiiieee 
peasant to his knees at the point of a bayonet — ^unless it is to pull 
the pants off an Englishman. At home the ordinary Japanese lives 
in a world of suppressed fear — fear of his police and those above him. 
In China also he lives in a world of fear — fear of his officmls and 
the hostile people beneath him. His bullying acts serve temporarily 
to reassure him and remove those fears. 

Finally, the Japanese are physiologically a very nervous and 
jittery people. They have been living under a depressive strain ever 
since Meiji times, as contradictions in their society have grown 
more and more acute. Feudal credos have been preserved in an 
industralized society at the expense of intellectual and physical free- 
dom. .One can appreciate how deep must be this* psychological 
burden only by contrasting Japanese conduct in China with the 
outward kindliness, beauty, calm and charming civility of JapancvSe 
life at home. The burden has vastly increased since 1937. The 
average Japanese is now a bundle of carefully suppressed emotions. 
Rarely does the individual overthrow the restraints without group 
support of some kind, and then it is always with astonishing results. 

A Japanese mob is really something fearful to contemplate. I 
have seen Japanese ronin without any apparent provocation go up 
to women in the streets of Shanghai and Irick them in the stomach. 
Malcolm Rosholt, of the China Press, told me of an incident he saw 
in Hongkew, when a group of Japanese stormed a Settlement police 
station, attempting to seize a man who had been in a fracas with 
one of them. Rosholt watched a big English policeman' trying to 
protect the intended victim. Sudd^y, to his utter amazement, 
one of the Nipponese jumped three feet from the ground, landed on 
the policeman’s back, and dug his teeth into the man’s neck, cling- 
ing on while his companions applauded. 

Remove the normal heavy restraints, remove the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, add the sublime ignorance of the peasant con- 
script who reads nothing that is not first approved by the army at 
home, add a credo that glorifies brutality, and you get the Japanese 
terror in China. You would get an American terror or a French 
terror if the same conditions and beliefs could be imposed on those 
peoples. But Japan’s rulers are not unaware of the havoc which 
this tempest of suppressed emotion can wreak, if it is ever turned 
against them. When the fear of authority, based on belief in its 
invincibility, breaks down in Japan, the world may see the bloodiest 
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and most ba4>aric civil war in histocy. Once lie has lost 
“authority*’ with his men a JiQianese officer can cnily commit hara~ 
kiri. Once the Japanese army and navy suffer a major defeat, and 
the mjrth of ihvincffiility is sluhered, they must also, together with 
the ruling class and the whole tradition of divinity, commit hara-kiri. 

I have discussed this with Jiqpanese radicals, revolutionaries and 
a few liberal aristocrats. Ihey hold it to be a fact. Among them I 
have met some fine human beings. Knoujng them has kept alive 
my affection for the Japanese i>eople, in the midst of rather 
discouraging experiences. Fresentiy I shall introduce two of these 
Japanese dissenters, Kaji and Yuki, and tell why they are convinced 
that a day of reckoning is nearer than most people think. 



V 

HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 


Japan is firmly Ostermined to oraM^ 
eats tho Communistic tHfinoneo 
boHind tho Chiang Kal-shok rogimo. 

PSIMIKK PRIKCB KONOYX. 

Japan reputedly proclaimed to the world that the otyect of her 
campaign in China was to establish Sino-Japanese friendship, and 
I sometimes felt that Japanese who said this to me were in their 
own peculiar way quite in earnest. The hospitality of the Japanese 
cranium to self-deception and inverted think^ is something which 
passes all understanding. 

I remember talking to Admiral Harry B. Yamell, then comman- 
der of the American Asiatic Fleet, when he commented in his mild, 
faintly sardonic manner upon the extraordinary furnishing of the 
Japanese mind. He had be» visiting a few days before with General 
Iwane Matsui, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces, in South 
China. 

"General Matsui seemed such a nice old gentleman," the 
Admiral said, "that it occurred to me to ask him what his hobby 
was. I knew he had been brought back into service from the retired 
list and I could not help thinking that he might be a lot happier 
painting scrolls or growing chrysanthemnnu or training pigeons. 
Do you know what he replied to my question? He drew himself 
up to his full five feet of dignity and said without' batting an eye, 
‘My hobby for many years. Admiral, has been to promote ■ sincere 
friendship between Japan and China.’ *’ *0 

Japan was raping and killing in a spirit of ardent brotherhood. 
The few examples I have cited of characteristic behaviour of Japanese 
troops, however, are but minor outrages compared to the major 
catastrophe which Japanese ooccupation brought to the livelihood of 
millions of people. Matsui’s curious semantics could be appreciated 
from a little room on the top floor of a mid-town building in 
Shanghai, where I. had an office. 

There I could look out to the north and to the south, and east- 
ward across the leaden Whangpoo River, and in every direction see 
the skeletal remains of the greatest port in Asia. Hongkew and 
Chapei, Kiangwan, Woosung, Nantao, Pootui^ and other districts 
where a few months before over two million pe(^le had lived and 
laboured, lay in eloquent ruins. Only the Prendi Concesrimi and 
part of the Intematio^ Settlement— which are all the passing tourist 
sees to-day— were intact. Around these liny foreign-rul^ oases 
stretched a man-made desert of draolation. 

In a quite literal sense Japan’s destruction of the lower Yangtze 
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was the culniiiiatioxi of a long tradition of piracyi for many times 
in the past Japanese buccaneers debarked on the China coast to 
ravage and plunder the seaports. But this piracy was organized as 
big business. It was the most systematic piratical raid ever 
attempted an3rwhere in histoxy. And it could not, considering the 
peculiarities of the stage from which the invaders operated, be Any- 
thing. else. That is a singularly tragic fact : for it means that all 
the waste and agony inflicted by Japanese militarism is utterly futile 
and retrogressive. 

Certain European imperialisms, pushing into backward regions 
of the world, such as Africa, perforce brought with them new science, 
techniques and social concepts higher than those regions had known 
bs^fore. These provided the cultural power of the force of conquest. 
Japanese imperialism could offer no such compensations to China. 
In some ways it resembled Spanish imperialism, but even Spain 
usually introduced a higher culture than she destroyed. Japan 
attempted to colonize not a semi-civilized people but a nation in 
many respects more advanced than herself. Her army itself could 
not, therefore, open any new frontiers. It could only temporarily 
close old ones. 

Rooted in medievalism and remnants of feudalism darker than 
anything in China, Japanese militarism represented certain social 
forces mare backward than those it tried to supplant. It could suc- 
ceed in its mission, it could ‘'promote sincere friendship with China*’, 
only by exterminating the developing creative genius of the Chinese 
people. It must perforce obliterate the dynamics ^ which symbolized 
China’s greatest advancement, its highest hopes. To do otherwise, 
to permit any progressive economic, political or social movements in 
Chiha the rii:ht to independent co-existence, would not only render 
conquest itself quite impossible, but doom the semi-feudal ruling 
class to extinction within Japan itself. 

Fundamentally the Japanese war-lords could bring to China 
nothing but degradation — narcotics, slavery, exploitation and death. 
Capital ? Japan lacked enough to develop her own country ; she 
could not give capital to, but could only loot capital and labour from 
the continent. Raw materials? Woefally deficient, she had none 
for export. Manufactures ? Japan could produce nothing that 
China was not already making, or capable of producing for herself. 
In the realm of science and technique Japan had little to offer that 
she had not taken from abroad, and China preferred to tap such 
knowledge at its source. Culture? In many respects Japan was 
purely imitative of China or the West, while her indigenous gods 
could in no case become the possession of inferior tribes. 

Two jealous passions dominated the Japanese imperialists: the 
necessity to destroy every aspect of resistance on the mainland, and 
the desire of Japan’s ruilng class to control the resources and labour 
power of China. Only when those obsessions arc fully understood 
as sources of action do her methods of brotherhood become com- 
prehensible. 

The looting process itself divided into two stages, over two time 
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periods. First came the plunder of real pTop&cty, the fresh spoils 
war seized in the field, a few crumbs of which fell even to tlMt 
common soldier : money, metals, transport, livestock, govemmaM 
assets, private wealth and portable goc>ds such as looters can eassliy 
lay hands upon. I^ong after the battle-front moved to the west this 
Japanese were still busily hauling this primary booty out of Shanghai* 
Remaining Chinese homes; stores, godowns and factmies were 
quickly stripped of all their treasure, merchandise, equipment and 
materials. 

Shanghai symbolized for the Japanese Everything that was ‘^oul-r 
rageous'* in competitive China. It was the centre of the nation’s 
manufacturing, banking, shipping and trade. Three-fourths ol 
China’s industry was located in the city and its environs, 6o per 
cent, of her foreign trade passed up and down the Whangpoo, and 
,^,500,000 people lived within these limits. The actual damage 
resulting from three months of shelling and bombardment was severe 
enough. The deliberate murder of the city took place only later. 

l^he second stage of the looting process, what the Japanese pro^ 
pagandists call ‘'reconstruction”, is more thoroughgoing than the 
first. It does not restore any of the plunder, but seeks to make 
plunder into a permanent system. Industry is now absorbed by the 
army and the monopolists under the label “Sino-Japanese economic 
co-operation”. Rich Chinese who fail to reach the sanctum of the 
foreign settlements are quickly located, their wealth indirectly con- 
fiscated or stolen outright. Gradually all upper-class Chinese withisr 
Japanese power, all the educated except a handful of puppets essential 
to the army’s purposes, are depressed to the level of the pauperized 
masses. 

China’s resources — labour power, the machines and tools of 
production, natural resources, raw materials, public utilities^becodEne 
Japanese owned and operated. Under the initiative of the fighting 
forces, Japanese totalitarian imperialism becomes in effect one vast 
holding company, as in Manchukuo, for an amazing variety of 
enterprises, monopolies and rackets, including everything from 
ownership of industry and taxing power over the peasants down to 
narcojtics, prostitution, gambling and night-soil collection. The 
system elevates gangsterism to the dignity of public administration, 
and is finely calculated to squeeze the last copper of loot from all 
inhabitants. 

The essence .of the scheme is simplicity itself. Japan merely 
aims to capture all China and hold it for ransom, making it work 
for the Empire, and the Empire alone. With its perfection the 
Japanese expect Chinese friendship to break into full flower. They 
are always genuinely outraged when it breaks out in bombs and 
treachery instead. 

The army’s destruction and seizure of China’s industrial bases^ 
its monopolization of trade and economy along the sea-coast, had three 
s^ategic purposes. The first was purely military : the immobilm* 
tion of enemy economy, espedally industrial economy, a ^^legitimate’^ 
objective in winning the war. Second, to provide a lien against the 
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pricie of conquest : total war demands not only that the victim pay 
for his defeat, but shall redeem again and again the cost of his 
subjugation* The third aim was political : to assure to the Japanese 
army as a super-state corporation not only dictatorship over the 
livelihood of the Chinese but a continental base powerful enough to 
aatrench its dictatorship over the masses of Japan, and to complete 
the expulsion of the white men from the seas that wash Asia. 

These purposes were contradictory, as the Japanese were after 
a couple of years to begin to realize. They were limited by space- 
time measurements, for one thing, on which the army had not 
calculated. The latter was to discover that you cannot condemn a 
people to slavery without destroying its buying power. It was to 
discover that you cannot make a whole people pay for the wrongs 
you commit against it, as long as a big part of that people possesses 
arms and the will to resist. The Arakis and Matsuis and Doiharas 
and Itagakis were to learn quite a lot about total war which had 
not been revealed in the German textbooks, and about finance, 
money, credit, trade and the subtle relations between production and 
consumption. But I shall leave further analysis of the nature of 
Japanese imperialism for a later chapter. 

But meanwhile they would inflict enormous losses, distress and 
death among a quarter of the earth’s population. None of this should 
have surprised the Chinese, or even the foreign business men or the 
foreign Powers, who were also heavy losers. Years of Manchukuo 
and Japanese attrition in North China had provided ample warning 
of things to come. Yet many Old China Hands were bewildered by 
what now began to occur to the interests they and their predecessors 
had built up during a century of trading. They seemed never to 
have related the past to the present or to the future. Some of them 
were actually under the impression that Japan was really doing 
yeomanry for them by ^'putting the Chinese in their place”, and that 
the generals really wanted to “improve business conditions for the 
foreigner”. 

I found that true among many European business men with 
whom I came in contact and among many Americans. Conversations 
with them frequently left me with the strange feeling that I was 
moving in a country of the blind. Not until I was in Hankow, some 
months later, was I really convinced of it. One day a friend asked 
me to speak about the Japanese occupation and its effects on foreign 
interests in Shanghai b^ore a business men’s luncheon club in the 
great Yangtze metropolis. I suppose someone had at the last minute 
been obliged to decline, but although I hate speaking I decided to 
accept, for reasons of my own. 

An interesting ritual went on before I spoke. I remember among 
other things that each “fellow” was responsible for reciting a joke. 
One man said that a drunkard was seen staggering on the street by 
his parson, who upbraided him, “Brother Jones, don't you know that 
liquor is your worst enemy?” Jones answered, “But Reverend, 
haven’t you always taught that we should love our enemies?” 
(Laughter.) It struck me as rather odd doings, when the Japanese 
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were daily bomMiig the city and scattering corpses abont, witii tbeiT 
gnnboats but a few miles from the bmrders, but I concluded it was 
probably a way of breaking tension for the tired bystander. 

I told what I knew of Japanese plans and of ihteir necessity to 
destroy competition, and their intention to monopolize all Oiina’s 
resources and trade. I described the development ci Japan’s eco> 
noniic programme as I had seen it, during seven years from Harbin 
to Shanghai. I was full of figures and instances, then ; the whole 
thing was on the tip of my tongue. When I had fixiished,! asked 
the chairman, who sat next to me, what he thought would happen 
to foreign business when the Japanese took Hankow. He was a 
European who had been doing a prosperous brokerage business in 
the Yangtze Valley for over 30 years, dealing in vegetable oil and 
eggs and such things, which it was quite certain Japan would mono- 
polize. But he had lived through the days of so-called “Red 
Hankow” in 1037, when China almost recovered her sovereignty, 
and to him th^e were no devils but red devils and all Chinese were 
red devils. He accepted literally the Japanese contention (at that 
time) that they were engaged only in “eradicating the Communistic 
influence”; he quite agreed with Prince Konoye that Chiang Eai-sh^ 
was a bolshevik, and he looked forward to a restoration of pre- 
Nationalistic China when, under Japanese police protection, the 
foreign business man would have ever3rthing his own way. 

Still I was amazed by his reply, to which he somehow gave the 
finality of a sunset. It was obvious he did not believe a word I had 
said. “There will be a big boom after the Japanese get here”, he 
said. “It may be hard on the Chinese for a while, but it will be 
good for them. It will be a great thing for foreign business, 
of course. The Japanese will open up the river, they understand 
business, and we can deal with them. The best thing is that law 
and order will be restored again. They will put an end to the red 
business once and for all.” 

This good soul got his boom, but it was in the form of a 
Japanese blockade which closed the river to foreign trade from 
Shanghai clear to Hankow. I believe he is still up there enjoying 
Japanese law and order. But he is not getting any eggs or vege- , 
table oil. The Japanese have established trade monopolies over 
both items. 

I saw many examples of this kind of low-voltage thinking among 
foreign capitalists and traders all through the war. Some of them 
for a while really did make quick and easy profits by supplying the 
Japanese army with oil, iron and steel and other materials which 
the invader needed to complete the process of destroying foreign 
interests. They were of course the last people to desire an embargo 
against Japan. Jardine Matheson and ^mpany, for example, the 
great British firm that worked so hard and so efiectively in I<ondon 
to promote appeasement of Japan, got a huge contract for railway 
and construction materials from ^e Japanese at Nanking, and its 
optimism rose despite the fact that the Jiq>anese were daily immo- 
bilizing its shipifing an 4 other interests. Rdnctantly I came to 
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realize that it is quite imposable for such gentlemeii*~«lways with 
a few eaEcepttons — to see beycmd last month's profit and loss account 
or next month’s prospects, and I lost all co^dence in their judg- 
ment. Vet individually they were not to blame ; they wctc caught 
in the mesh of the whole complex macroco^ which was umxDrably 
leading men everywhere to a new disaster. 



VI 

EXCURSION IN POUnCS 


Heaven sees as the people fee; 
heaven hears as the people hear. 

Mxmws. * 


Wuhan, as the twin-city metropolis of Wuchang and Hankow 
is called, lies 600 miles up the Yangtze River from Shanghai. 
This second war-time capital of" China, the scene of the break-up 
of the Great Revolution in 1927, was no Madrid. 

When I arrived, three months before Wuhan’s fall, every can- 
did political speculation began with the assumption that the place 
was already lost. “If only”, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr said to me 
one day, “we could get these people to begin saying "if Hankow 
falls* instead of 'when Hankow falls’ it would be a big help. What 
is needed here is a little of the spirit of 'no Pasaran'!" 

By. a great stroke of luck I got the use of the little flat of the 
secretary of the Navy Y.M.C.A., which had become headquarters 
for most of the foreign newspaper-men in Hankow. Soon afterwards 
Rewi Alley arrived, at the invitation of the Generalissimo, to start, 
picking up the pieces and building a new industry. He got himself 
off to rather a bad start by moving in with me. Every morning a 
little after dawn we were awakened by the high piercing voice of a 
newsboy shouting at the top of his lungs ; 

“Wu-han-nnnnn Jih Bao ! Wu-han Jih Bao !” 

We grew very fond of that lad despite the ghastly hour of his 
call. There was a fine brave challenge in his clear soprano voice 
which seemed to summon every one in the old city to wake 
up before it was too late. Alley said it was like a bell “ringing in” 
the New Year and each day it renewed his hope. 

But then a few hours later Wuhan Jih Bao was always followed 
by the half-dead drone of another vendor whose voice seemed a lot 
nearer the truth about official Hankow. We never could make out 
what he really said, but it sounded for all the world like “I’ve lost 
my ma-ma and pa-pal I’ve lost my ma-tna and pa-pal” Twenty 
centuries of fatalism and inertia were clearly implicit in his 
beggarly bleat. 

“It’s no use, it’s no use,’^ he seemed to say. 

And that was Wuhan, where youth and vigour and courage and 
self-reliance were continually suppressed by the fears and inner 
disbdiefs of a ruling' class still desperately looking for a prop of com- 
promise to lean upon. 

There never was a war so full of absurd contradictions as this 
struggle in Eastern Asia. As a semi-colonial country ffghting for its 
ind^)endence, China provided a mirror for all the gre^, hypocrisy 
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and mtemational anarchy inherent in conflicting foreign policies. 
And as a semi^feudal country aspiring to modem statehood, it was 
constantly denying its own internal objectives. 

Take the China policy of Germany, for sample. In 1937 
German influence dominated the Chinese army, and was becoming 
pronounced in industry, trade, politics and culture. German trade 
with China surpassed that of every country but the United States 
and the combined British Empire, and it was larger and more profit- 
able than the Reich’s trade with Japan. In the reconstruction pro- 
•gramme which China began only in 1937, Germany’s share was 
larger than that#of any foreign country. Among Chinese army 
officers Hitler’s methods had made a big impression, and some of its 
internal organizations were modelled on Nazi lines. The Generalis- 
simo had a strong personal admiration for the Fuehrer, which 
appeared to be reciprocal. Yet it was the assurance of Hitler’s 
signature on the Anti-Comintem Pact — as a threat against Soviet 
intervention — which encour^ed Japan to extend her colonial cam- 
paign into a conquest of China. 

In a few weeks the war wiped out most of the gains 
which German merchants had carefully recovered during the previous 
two decades. They lost millions in contracts With the Government, 
after Japan established her policy of monopolization of trade and 
resources. Ninety per cent of the German business men were 
naturally hostile to Hitler’s Far Eastern policy. 

But one kind of trade continued on an increased scale. The 
Chinese bought over half their imported munitions from Germany. 
There was also the matter of the German military advisers. Even 
after Hitler’s open insults to the Chinese, the Generalissimo' kept on 
his Prussians, and among some of his own officers Nazi-worship per- 
sisted. Pressed by his Japanese Anti-Comintem allies, Hitler finally 
ordered the whole German military mission home, during the criticd 
period of Japan’s drive on Hankow. And despite their contracts 
with the Generalissimo, all but seven of the Germans deserted him 
in June, 1938. They included, an ironical point, one Jewish officer. 
Hitler promptly rewarded his loyalty by putting him in a concen- 
tration camp uii^n his return. 

British policy was quite as inconsistent. Officially, London 
adhered to the Stimson doctrine of non-recognition of changes 
brought about by Japanese force, and subscribed to the League of 
Nations’ resolution, promising to refrain from action which might 
weaken China or increase her difficulties, and to extend concrete 
aid to China. British investment in China amounted to U. S. 
$1,250,000,000, and in the course of invasion this dwindled to half 
its value. Yet British merchants continued to import millions of’ 
pounds’ worth of Japanese goods annualy, giving the Nipponese the 
foreign exchange with which to buy more war materials, destroy 
more lives and property, seize more British trade, insult more British 
nationals in China, and attack the Chinese currency which British 
loans were backing through the Stabilization Ftmd. 

And the Unil^ States? New Deal offidais and Congressmen 
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at times spdce har^Aly of Japan, nearly every American hoped China 
would win, and the ^ess joined in condemning the wicked Japanese. 
But Japan got frcnn the United Stated over 90 per cent of her 
aviation gasoline imports, copper, scrap iron and steel» and 83 per 
cent of 1 ^ imports of ferroaUo3rs. In 1938 she got 76 per cent 
her aircraft and parte from America, and *‘we” also sold to her 
blueprints and plans of the latest war machines and sent along 
skilled technicians with machine tools to show the Japanese how to 
build plants to make them. Our merchants sent her whole airplane 
and automobile plants intact. Meanwhile, we remained Japan’s best 
ctfStomer, giving her the foreign exchange necessary- for greater 
armament. 

Piously denouncing Japan as a bandit, big-hearted non-material* 
istk America would continue to arm the bandit for over two years, 
until war in Europe cut down competition so that American 
merchants could supply her with nearly 80 per cent of all her war 
materials imports.^ Early in the conflict a foolish law was enforced 
which forbade American ships to carry armament goods to the war 
zone. Belligerents had to come and get their own. Japan possess- 
ing a capacious merchant fleet and having by that time not only 
seized all of China’s shipping but blockaded the whole. China coast- 
line, this arrangement for some time had the effect of denying China 
access to what little armament she could buy from us. Moreover, 
most of our merchants in China itself were, after the occupation 
of the coastal areas, merely helping the economy actually controlled 
by the Japanese. Our economic support for the invaders — ^whom 
we so virtually denounced as treaty-breakers — amounted to from 15 
to 20 times our “aid” to China. 

Some of our muddled isolationist Congressmen, if one believed 
their speeches, seemed actually under the impression that this co- 
operation with the Japanese war effort was in some mysterious way 
identified with “neutrality” .They were the gentlemen who raised 
the “dragging us into war” cries whenever anyone suggested! that 
we should stop arming the aggressors — or more sensibly, both bel- 
ligerents. Of course, if we had banned those exports, so vital to 
conquest, a handful of American merchants might have lost 30 or 
40 million dollars annually in profits. That is, roughly, a third of the 
cost of one of the super-battleships we are now building — to fight 
Japan after we have' armed her sufficiently to make it interesting? 

Italy furnished the comic relief. The Italians had little to lose 
except China’s goodwill, and they got a fairly good price for ttot 
&om Japan, in exchange for the dubious diplomatic assistance and 
^>ecial considera'don accorded them as Japan’s Anti-Comintern allies. 
Actually they were of far less help to Japan than either Britain or 
America. “Italy, Japan, good friends”, a somewhat inelnriated 
Japanese officer remarked to an Italian officer as they were leaving 

* Our total exports to Japan, 1937-99, inclnaive, wen U. S. f7S9,000,000. 
Oar hnpmrts, inclnding ptu-ehases of U. 8. $904,000,000 in gold and silver, 
totalled over a billion dealars, giving J^mu a favtmnuble balance paynentt 
of V, 8, $327,000,000. . 
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a banquet together in Shanghai. ^^Italians last foreigners Japan kick 
out of China.” Though the story may be apoo^hal^ it is essen- 
tially true^ and nobody kneiV it better tli^ the Italhiiis. Consequently 
they made money by betraying both sides as fast as possible. 

Using their privileged position under the Japanese, they took 
over Chinese property and ran up Italian over it and then 

collected half its value from the Oxkese for ‘^saving** it. They look 
over Chinese steamers the same way and ran defective guns and 
munitions past the blockades along the coast into the Chinese 
“Communists” (Chiang Kai-shek's followers), against whom II Duce 
was supposed to be leading a crusade. Then sometimes they righted 
matters by selling out Chungking's agents in Shanghai to the 
Japanese — and collecting a reward. Of course not all Italians. 1 
only report what a well-known Blackshirt told me himself, while 
regrettably somewhat in his cups. His card, incidentally, identified 
him as an aj£liate of the legal firm of a highly respected American 
who was then Chairman of the Shanghai Settlement Municipal 
Council. 

It must be admitted that the only great Power which could 
claim to be carrying out a consistent policy was Soviet Russia. In 
1930 Japan purchased from Russia over 40,000,000 yen worth of 
goods, which according the economist Guenther Stein^ then equalled 
Japan's total imports from Siam, French Indo-China, British Borneo 
and the Philippines. But the trade abruptly ceased in 1932, after 
Japan's seizure of Manchuria, was never resumed, and throughout 
the present war amounted to less than one-thousandth of American 
trade.^ Japan got from Russia nothing to help her aggression against 
China except a little oil from Sakhalin, access to which was guaran- 
teed her as a result of her victory over Czarism. 

At the' same time Russia appeared to be the only one of the 
Powers which took seriously the League's decision ^at members 
should individually aid China, after the League Assembly had 
condemned Japan as a Covenant-breaker in 1937. Russia sent 
planes, pilots and munitions to Hankow in considerable quantities, 
against commodity credits. Russia also signed a non-aggresion pact 
with China which, had the move been emulated by the other Powers, 
ntight hlave yet laid the basis for an anti-aggression front in the East 
centring round the preservation of Chinese independence. 

Internally, the Chinese were locked in contradictions of their 
own which seemed soluble only through the continued hammerings 
of the d3aiamic of Japanese invasion. The Government wavered 
between wanting to be known as a democracy and wanting to be 
a dictatorship, which made it quite difficult to frame a literate 
foreign policy. Among some very high Government leaders the 
attitude was that China had somehow been tricked into fighting, 
single-handed, the battle of America, Prance, Britain and Soviet 
Russia — ^the “democracies”. The Premier himself told me that 

^ China Air Mail, No. i9, Hongkong. 

* In 1939 it was less than U. S. 1^,000. China Air MaU, No. 19, Hongkong. 
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Mussolini was right when he had warned the weak couDtiries to 
hewaie of the democracies, who, after leading them to expect h«^, 
would in the end fold their arms «nd do nothing. ‘*We realiae il^t 
perhaps we are fools,” said the Premier. But the rulers tended to 
think of tl»mselves as a democracy in dealing with the Powers, while 
.the internal administrati<»i remained a dictatorship. 

Everybody felt the vast gulf between the officials, the armed 
forces and the people. Little or nothing was done to trm and 
mobilize the millions of fanners and workers in this economic heart 
of the nation. Always in the background one felt the memmy of 
1937 haunting the Kuomintang, and the trepidation tlmt history might 
repeat itself if the people were democratically organised. 

Workers inside the cities, like farmers beyond, were denied the 
right of organization and many were ignorant of the nahire of the 
war. Villages remained immobilized and relations between the 
people and the soldiers were often very bad. Too little was d<me 
to evacuate skilled workers and tools and some 400,000 tons of 
machinery were left behind -in the lower Yangtze Valley. At the 
great iron centre of Tayeh, to give but one example, lulf a million 
tons of pig iron lay piled up for six months while nothing was done 
to move it into the interior where it would later be so badly needed. 
Through mobilization of local labour power it could have been saved 
or at the worst dumped into the river. As it was the Japanese took 
it over intact. 

Thousands of lightly wounded men died trying to struggle back 
to medical aid or were massacred by the Japanese when they fell 
behind the retreating armies. Organization and training of the 
peasants as srtetcher-bearers and in first-aid groups and relief units 
might have saved many lives. The building up of democratic self- 
defence corps in the villages would also have enormously complicated 
the Japanese tasks of consolidation and should not have been difficult 
for a Government which was necessarily fighting a revolutionary 
war. 

Loose talk of a “Red Hankow” was of course completely silly, 
but it was possible to discern a deep undercurrent demand for 
change. An occasional ripple of it reached the surface. There was 
little freedom of action, but there was more freedom of speech than 
formerly. Intellectuals were permitted to sound off to each other. 
As long as they did not aftempt to organize anybody but themselves 
they could criticize quite freely. 

The Government itself remained under one-party rule, with the 
Generalisrimo manipulating the balance inside the party and 
between it and other groups in the national life which formed tiie 
coalition of anti-Japanese forces. Curiously, the Kuomintang was 
still the only legal political party, though in practice the existence 
of the Communists now had to be recognized. But no Comittiunist 
had any important post in the Government, and to coonteract 
Communist ii^uenoe among the peoide the Kuomintang eneouraged 
certain poUtical factkms, loi^ since suppressed, to appear again and 
take part in the pang>hlateering. Thus were resurrected the Social 
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Democratic, Yodng Qdna and National Socialist parties, as a 
ivdiide to tile convocati<m of the People’s Political Council— warring 
China’s "first step’’ towards democracy. 

A paragraph or two about those parties. ’Their combined 
membership probably does not exceed a coiqile of thousand, though 
tiieir leaders’ claims run far higher. In programme they differ but 
tiightly. All advocate a postwar "equalization of land ownership’’, 
political democracy and "eventual socialism’’. In conversation their 
aims sound similar to those of the Communists, but in practice they 
are not "fighting" parties and have little living connection with 
the people. Since they have no armed forces they can live only 
on the sufferance of the dictatorship which has. 

There was also the Third Party which traced its origin back 
to 1927 and the first Kuomintang-Communist split. As its name 
implies, the Third Party began with a compromise programme, by 
advocating the elevation of national interest above class and party 
politics. It made the preservation of the imited front a permanent 
principle. But its able and brilliant leader, yotmg Teng Yen-ta, a 
Whampoa graduate and former chief of the political department of 
the army (the position held in Hankow by General Chen Cheng), 
was killed Chiang Kai-shek’s henchmen. After that ,it was in 
eclipse, except for a brief period when it supplied the ideological 
background of the Fukien Rebellion, until the Kuomintang called 
it back to Hankow. 

All four of these groups may be regarded as minority factions 
within the Kuomintang itself or "splinter parties", as the Chinese 
call them. Each has its own clique purposes, but lacks a strong 
popular basis. Though in Hankow, as remarked, these "parties" 
had no legal status, ^ey were permitted to air their views through 
their delegates in the People’s Political Council. 

Various other political groups, including the National 
Salvationists and the Slanchurians, were admitted to the P.P.C., but 
most of- the delegates were chosen on a regional basis. 'The Com- 
munists were permitted seven delegates, or about the same number 
given each of the splinter parties. All the 200 delegates were hand- 
picked by the Kuomintang, which took the added precaution of 
appointing 70 members of its own central executive committee. 
Neither the working class, the peasanYy, the soldiers nor the 
students had any elected or even nominal representation. As there 
was thus little possibility that the Council would adopt any measure 
not approved in advance by the Kuomintang, nobody took it very 
serioutiy as a democratic body, with the possible exception of the 
Omimunists, who did their best to make it a sounding-board of 
public opinion. Unfortunately, it had no authority over either the 
Government or the bureaucracy, so that the effects of all the oratory 
were fdt chiefly by the delegates themselves. 

StiU, though it was only a caricature, it was the nearest thing 
to a representative assembly yet granted, and many people bdieved 
tiiat "something might come out of it". Sometoing did, rather 
unexpectedly, in the person of its chairman, Ching-wei. 
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Bat die Comidl sbottl4 not he hdd reapoaaible for Mr. Wwa$. Be 
was imposed on it by the Kuomiataiig, after the latter had s lac hM 
him O^oty Tsiiiig43ai (Director General) of the t>*<t|Hi€3)iaRi 
Kai*shek bemg Tsong-taai. Di the Coondl meeting Wang aw^ an 
eloqaent dedimtion of his determuwtion to feast to the Utter end 
and vigorously denoonced the puppets helping Japan — of whom he 
was presently to become No. I. 

Here in this Coondl, I think, was to be found one of the causes 
for his desertion. He expected the Coundl to back his own demand 
for the removal of the premier and finance minister. Dr. H. H. 
Kung, the Generalissimo’s brother-in-law, whose job as premier 
Wang coveted for himself. Wang’s followers got over lOo 
signatures to a petition against Dr. Kung. It was to haye been 
presented to the Coondl, and Wang expected the support of the 
"C.C.” clijqoe, which bosses the Kuomintang party apparatus, and 
the Cheng Hsueh Hsi, or “Political Science Group’’, who controlled 
most of the delegates. Of these two organizations and their debp 
influence on the bureaucracy of Chiang’s Government, I shall hdVe 
something to say farther on 

Wang’s plans did not work out, however. The Generalissimo 
himself was able to quash the movement with a well-timed waxningi 
and the issue never came to a vote. It was one of the last of a 
series of political defeats which caused the “poet revolutionary” soon 
afterwards to clear off for Indo-China. Wang Ching-wd had been 
in daily wireless contact with the Japanese, through the courtesy 
of the Italian Consulate. He and his followers believed that if he 
could get control of the Cabinet he would be able to bring off a 
brilliant settlement and get rid of Chiang and the revdutionary 
armies and the Communists. But his rebuff in the Coondl showed 
Wang that he would have to get his Japanese support more openly, 
and must have helped to decide him to accept the Japanese offer 
for the puppet premiership at Nanking. 

I recall all this because it is quite interesting to see how, in a 
gov(>mment in which the political will of the people is denied tepn- 
seutation, it is possible for the most sinister figures of a republic 
to manoeuvre quite openly and actively for the ^trayal of a whole 
nation, to satisfy their own petty vanity and selfish interests. Wan^ 
Chiang-wd came closer to success, and had a wider following indite 
the ruling cirde— where all his connections with the enemy were 
fully known — than has ever been admitted. At the same time this 
ripening crids fully demonstrated the value of an active organized 
oppodtion to the ruling political party during a national catastrophe, 
even though it is denied partidpation in the governing councils theqi* 
sdves. In Hankow it was the threat from the Deft of extittci^ 
for the Kuomintang if it followed Wang Chiang-wd which .fordid 
kept open the road of reconciliation between confiictiiq; dtes 
interests, and reailtod in the defeat of Waitg’s for 

aurrender. 
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’ '' B<}r of betteath tiie hokits*polcQs of the imtwteat F6(^te*s 

Ptditical Council the Aindamental dialectic of the country^ lemas^ : 
dR ' livdiy for leadership between the Kuomintang • and the 
Conmnmist Party. The united front clearly was a friable arrange- 
moat whcih cotdd not hold the country together if its basis, ^e 
armed struggle against cot^uest, were once broken. The 
Communists were not recognized as political equals, their -few 
delegates were ^ied upon and not permitted to hold mass meetings 
or to organize any sectiou of the p^le, and they endured various 
kinds of oppression. But all this did not obscure the fact that the 
process of the war was rapidly changing the balance of die armed 
political forces inside the country in such a way as to make the 
Communists the true heirs of national leadership if the Kuomintang 
as a whole were to yield to Japan. 

The cleavage between the two parties was still very wide. For 
one thing, the Kuomintang was determined that the land 'policy and 
the one-party dictatorship should not undergo any alteration, but 
should be strengthened in the war. The Communists, on the 
contrary, believed the war could be won only by combining the 
anti-Japanese struggle with the democratic economic and political 
reforms of an agrarian revolution. In districts they occupied in 
North China they carried out many changes which shocked the 
Kuomintang. 

Though the Communists had abandoned the practice of land 
expropriation as a condition of the united front, they now helped 
organize local govemm^ts which sanctioned the temporary redistri- 
bution, among landless peasants, of the estates of traitors and 
abtontee landlords, and made wide use of any fallow or waste land. 
Ridi peasants were not molested but were taxed proportionately 
higher than poor ones. In general the poor and middle peasants 
benefited wherever the Red troops penetrated, at the expense of the 
landlords and gentry, but the majority of the peculation conseqtmetly 
strongly supported the war ^ort. On the basis of such economic 
changes, of which we shall learn more in the North-west, the 
Communists were organizing the people militarily and politically in 
a new and mildly revolutionary way for mass resistance. 

Not unnaturally the Kuomintang resented these developments, 
which were confined chiefiy to the hinterland back of the Japanese 
lines, where its authority had largely collapsed. Representing gentry 
and landlord interests, the Kuomintang regarded any change in the 
land system as iUegd and would m^ no similar concessions in 
other areas. Party chiefs resented the activity of Communist troops 
even though they were leading reristance against the enemy, and 
they gave the guerrilla areas very little support. Eventually the 
Kucunintang itself was to work out a scheme "recovering” the 
lost territmy from the Communists, that is, recovering the districts 
already recovered hy the Communists from the Japanese. And its 
toceentioa was to pose very sharply the danger of renewed civil war. 

In this situation the role of the personalia oS a single man 
assumed an enormous importance. I refer, of course, to Cfaiang 
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Kai-shek, who had diarged -himself with tiie tadc maintaining 
the internal balance of power. It may clarify some of the 
complexities of war politics, therefore, if we pause briefly to identify 
Chiang a litde mme dearly -against this background. 





vn 

THE GENERALISSIMO 

Until ih€ final defeat of the invader 
is accomplished, resistance can never 
cease, 

Crxang Kai-omox, 

I SITFPOSS we should all be re-examioed after each sabbatical year, 
for it is said that the cells in the human body undergo a complete 
change every seven years. I have not seen any discussion of 
whether the physical shock and mental torment of war accelerate 
the process; but men sometimes change more after a single bombing 
attack than in a lifetime before it. Somewhere Mane says that in 
cataclysmic moments ‘‘there may come days which are the concen- 
trated essence of 20 years”, and it is in such days that many of 
us now live. It would be unimaginable that the years and the 
bombs have not altered Chiang Kai-shek. 

There are many dubious characters around the Generalissimo, 
but he is very fortunate to have the services of such an astute and 
devoted vice-minister of war publicity as Hollington K. Tong, who 
has made most of his contacts with the foreign press. I cotfid not 
help thinking this as I ferried across the river with “Holly” to 
interview Chiang in Wuchang, and later on in Chungking I was 
impressed still more by his quiet competence. An* old newspaper 
man himself, trained in Missouri, Holly had a healthy respect for 
the latter’s show me slogan. He did not expect you to take canned 
goods for news, and he was always ready to help you get the facts 
behind even u^avourable situations, if he could. I am sure I 
express the^ feeling of many colleagues when I say that his tactful 
efficiency did more to win a new respect for official China in foreign 
eyes than is generally appreciated. And I have no doubt he could 
have done far better if he had been given material of uniform 
excellence to work with. 

We had already had an odd and illuminating interview with 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, which she asked me not to report and 
which naturally I never did. But the Generalis^mo made no such 
request. He gave his usual grunt when he shook hands, and I 
thought I saw a trace of a smile on his thin lips, but it quickly 
disappeared. Many people say Chiang had aged much since the war. 
To me he seems much the same alert slender figure, with his sharp 
eyes Icmking out from the same austere mask. But I thought he 
was kss tense and he seemed to enjoy an inner repose and greater 
self-confidence. His messiah complex or egotism, or whatever it 
is that makes men say such things, had apparendy deepened, for 
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tills was his awswer when I asked him a question about tiie Atttiie, 
if Hankow fell : 

"Wherever I go there is the Government, the Cabinet and the 
centre of resistance. The outcome of the war will be detennined not 
by the, loss of a few cities but by how the Leader directs the ‘pet^de 
in resistance.” 

He was not being immodest; he was simply stating his evangel. 
He seemed re&Uy convinced that no matter how much the Japanese 
overran China, they could not conquer it unless they captured Chiang 
Kai-shek, spiritually, bodily ox politically. 

The Generalissimo selected the Cabinet, was commander-in-chief 
of the army, the air force, and what remained of the navy, head 
of the National Military Council, and chief of the Kuomintang. No 
single Japanese had anything like such broad powers of command 
and administration. When later he took over the premiership from 
Dr. H. H. Kong, replaced Wang Chiang-wei as chairman of the 
People's Political Council, and assumed the presidency of the 
combined Government banks and the govemorsldp of Szechuan, it 
became a nice task to try to separate Chiang the soldier from Chiang 
the banker, the p<ditician, the governor, the statesman and the 
bureaucrat. One might think that anyone who would appoint him- 
self to so many posts, in a nation of 400,000,000 people, must be 
either a genius or a megalomaniac. Chiang is a little of both; like 
China, he is a series of contradictions— many of which may be 
resolved in the war. Neither can be understood except in a full 
historical setting. 

Indications of Chiang’s personality and leadership are to be 
found in his possession of these qualities : tenacity, dedsion, ruth- 
lessness, energy, ambition, initiative, and a deep love of power. He 
has more of them than the average man of any race. He is not 
an intellectual, but a man of action; while others are still theorizing, 
Chiang consults his instincts and moves. He admits he is an 
empiricist. 

"Without action”, he wrote, "one cannot attain to knowledge”; 
and again, "The only failure is in failing to act." That is perhaps 
the most revolutionary idea in Chiang's whole approach to politics, 
and acounts for nearly all of his successes. Nine times out ed ten 
any kind of decision, good or bad, will win in China if it is carried 
out in prompt action. 

An important' key to his character is Chiang’s wmitiiip of 
classical heroes. He is more concerned with spiritual values than 
his average fellow-countrymen; his reforms nearly always emphanze 
altering people’s morals rather than their material conditions. Thus, 
his New Life Movement for years attempted to i^orm the Red 
peasants he captured not by improvit^ the basic conditions of their 
livelihood but by teadting them the old Confudan ethics; li yi, lien, 
ch'ih — etiquette, prc^ety, righteousness and integrity. If < 3 iiang 
himself had observed them he would probably not be where fee is 
to-day, but that does not affect his moralizing. 

"What reaUy nurtters”, he quoted Oonfudus, "is the degradation 
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petBondity but not d 3 riiig in hunger.” Chiang said it perfectly 
illustrated his idea of— -righteousness. Another thing that really 
mattered was that “those of the lower rank ^ould not enjoy the 
eame thing” as those of the higher. This was yi, or common 
propriety.* , 

Moral strength, Chiang believed, rould conquer any obstacle. 
During his captivity in Sian he was “determined to fight them (the 
.rebels who were discussing putting him on public trUd) with moral 
character and spiritual strength and with the principles of righteous- 
ness”. He went on, in a most revealing passage in his diary, which 
may actually have been written after his release but is still significant, 
to spoak of the inspiration of the feudal heroes of the classics, the 
^courageous life of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the martyrdom of Jesus, and 
the teachings of his mother. “Being a great admirer of these 
heroes”, he said, “I prefer to follow in their footsteps.” 

The same faith in righteousness apparently consoles this moral 
knight in his reverses on the battlefield. “Japan”, he assured me 
with unruffled complacence, when I asked him for some fundamental 
reasons why he thought China would win the war, “has already 
-suffered a spiritual defeat. Without the necessary spiritual founda- 
tions, military operations cannot succeed. Because her ^iritual 
concepts are incorrect, Japan cannot win.” Imagine .those words in 
-the mouth of any European dictator ! 

But the Generalissimo likes to be sole arbiter of what is right 
and what is wrong, and he himself is always on the side of “good”, 
the other fellow on the side of “evil”. Complete reconciliation can 
be effected with Chiang only after the offender’s “confession and 
repentance”. Chang Hsueh-liang has never “confessed”, and be is 
still a prisoner. Chiang tends to think of anyone who disagrees with 
him not as mere political opposition but as a traitor, disloyal to the 
State. This is in fact one of his gravest weaknesses, and is exploited * 
to the utmost by- some of his sycophants. 

It is the traditional failing of all but the great historical leaders 
of China, as elsewhere, that after a time they listen only to the 
shih-shih (the “yes-yes”) men around them, and if Chiang is ever 
caught off guard it will probably be because of a surrender to this 
flattery that destroys all Caesars. Some of the “palace satellites” ' 
who now surround him are just as expert in the art as any eunuch 
in dasrs of the Dynasty. For example : one of their favourite devices 
is to learn what book Chiang has been reading with approval (usually 
some andent classic) and then cram it quicMy, and come out with 
ideas paraphrased from it in their next interview with him. 

It is inqmrtant for Chiang always to be in touch with the realities 
of his true strength because, despite his high-sounding titles, he 
rules less by a simple command than by a ddicate process of bahmce 
and manoenvre. He has an almost psydiic feeling fin* pditical 
dtuations, and in his own historical setting he is a ti^flight 
.poUtidan. With all his moral pronouncements, he holds power by 

' ^Chiang Kttt-skek, Hdlingtoa K. Idig, Shan^ud, 1937, p. 091. 
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focosaisg in hitnsftif a combination of loyalties from di^mrate 
political groups. He has his full quota of Ajit pcculisr Chinese 
genius of working off one’s enemies against each other. 

Chiang is not a dictator in the European sense. He does not ' 
have as much real power of enforcement of decision as some demo* 
cratically elected leaders — President Roosevelt, for example, or the 
British Prime Minister. Much of Ae greatness attributed to him 
is merely symbolic of a synthesis of forces which would not basically 
change if he were to die. People who speak of Chiang ^ the 
“unifier of China’’ oversimplify an enormou^y complex situation by 
identifying the group impulse with the personality of one man. 
But we all live by symbols in times of stress, and the personification 
of leadership is one of the bases of politics as well as religion. 

That observation can in no way minimize the significance of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s personal influence nor of his dominating positidn, 
but rather explains some of his limitations. It does not alter ttfe 
size of his achievements and his stubborn defence of China’s national 
integrity. Chiang is the Leader by common consent only as long 
as he continues to symbolize the united national struggle, and he 
would lose his prestige overnight if he were to betray that trust. 
But it must be recognized that events have made of him such a key 
factor that perhaps he is the one individual who alone could break 
that unity in a disastrous way. His steadfastness under this test 
has helped to stamp Chnia’s fight for independence with the dignify 
of one of the heroic causes of our time. 

We cannot know how history will measure any of our contem- 
poraries. We cannot know how it will reconcile the contradictions 
in Chiang Kai-shek’s role as the leader of a struggle for liberation. 

A man can only be judged against the milieu of his own country 
as a whole, and, with all his faults, Chiang seems incomparabfy 
more able and competent in that environment than his immediate 
predecessors in power. Perhaps no leader can be greater than Ae 
totality of his time; heroes are not bom but made by the most 
pofound and subtle combinations of history. There may be in China 
better thinkers, organizers and soldiers than Chiang, but if they 
are ahead of the synthesis of the society in which they live who 
will understand their true genius? And yet the milieu is s^l 
changing. 

Examining Chiang a little more closely now, we can perh^ 
find in him a barometer of the political climate of China at war. 
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What Is the Principle of Livelihood f 
It is Communism and it is Socialism 
. . . But in China class war ^and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 
are unnecessary. 

Sun Yamrn. 

Qoiano KaI'SHBK's childhood was quite difFerent from that of the 

Sun Yat-sen^ his mentor and the falser of the Republic. Sun 
was a poor Cantonese boy who never owned a pair of shoes till 
be was sixteen. Chiang was the son of a middle-class merchant and 
l^dlord and he grew up near Ningpo, the oldest treaty port in 
C^in^ in the small village of Chikou, where he was bom in 1887. 

Chiang's father died when he was nine, and he was trained by 
his mother, a devout Buddhist, an ancestor-worshipper and stem 
disciplinarian. He greatly admiied her and frequently expressed his 
indebtednes to her. Although he became a Methodist after his 
marriage to Soong Mei-ling, the sister of Mme. Sun, his ethics 
remain semi-feudal and Confucianist. 

Apparently Chiang made up his mind early to be a soldier, but 
be did not enter Paoting Military Academy until he was twenty. 
He studied there only a few months; then he entered Shinbo Gokyo, 
a military school in Japan, where he graduated in 1909. Later he 
served in the Japanese 13th Field Ar^lery. Altogether his formal 
military training lasted only about three years. In Japan he met 
f jten Yat-sen and joined the Kuomintang, and he returned to China 
in time to see the capitulation of the Manchu Dynesty. Thereafter 
he worked with Sun Yat-sen in futile attempts to intrigue among 
and overthrow one provincial warlord or another. Apparently 
disgusted at repeated &ilures, he withdrew from politics in 1917 
aipd went into business in Shanghai. He emerged to join Sun Yat- 
sen’s entourage once more when the Kuomintang found a powerful 
ally in Soviet Russia. 

Reference has already bene made to Chiang’s appointment to 
the presidency of the Whampoa Military. Academy. He got this 
post after Sun had sent him to Russia, where he met Trotricy but 
not Stalin and made a favourable impression on General Bluecher, 
who later became chief Soviet military adviser to the Kuomintang. 
Upon his return to Canton he was the only Kuomintang military 
man who had seen the Red Army and made a brief study of its 
organization. It was natural that Borodin ^ould select him to 
head Whampoa, which was supposed to be modelled after the Red 
Army Acadmey. Until then obscure, Chiang now began, at the 
age of thirty-five, to rise rapidly in the party. He became com- 
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iiiaiida:>m-du«f of the Nationalist ArmF> whidi filially estiMidnfi 
«ontiol over most of South Quna. Then, iu X9a7, ooiMrai tike 
'‘party g^lit”. Many boolra have been writtea t6 cu^laiu the cauate 
of the subsequent ten years of dass war. At this p^t 9 few 
paragn^^ must suffice to explain Chiaag Kai>shek’s role in it. 

So<M and economic facts wete the fundamental cause of the 
conflict, of course, but these foimd ezfuesion in two interpietations 
of one set of principles, each competing for leadership of the 
revolution. It was easy for this to happen, because of the ambigoous 
legacy of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Sun’s doctrine consisted of the Sam 
Mia Chu I, or “Three Ihrinciples of the People”, whkffi were: 
(r) Nationalism; (2) Democracy; and (3) livelihood. Nationalim 
meant the full recovery of China’s sovereign rights — ^the abolition 
of the unequal treaties which gave foreigners extraterritodality and 
'special political, economic and territorial concessions. Democracy 
meant rule by an enfranchised people electing their own Government. 
In the Principle of Livelihood Sun envisaged state with equal 
opportunity for all and the elimination of exploitation tluough the 
“equalization of the land” and social qwnersbip of the means of 
industrial prdouction. 

However, in his San Min Chu I Dr. Sun seemed to coutradict 
himself about methods by which these goals were to be attained. 
In places he asserted that Communism and his Three Principles were 
one and the same; elsewhere he seemd to repudiate Mandsm. But 
all the inner conflicts going on in the Kuomintang conditioned his 
seemingly capricious changes of emphasis. The truth was that the 
lectures in his San Min were delivered extemporaneously, and often 
to reconcile antagonisms inside his own following, rather than to 
lay down rigid formulae for the future. As head of a party contain- 
ing both poor and rich he was often primarily concerned with 
maintaining inner harmony, the disruption of which had already 
repeatedly frustrated his plans. He also had sincere changes of 
mind. 

Sun never compromised his own fundamental sympathies, he 
never forgot his own identity with the oppressed lower dasses, and 
he saw the revolution primarily as a movement to free them. 
“Eveiything he planned”, says Mme. Sun Yat-sen, the integrity 
of whose interpretation will be questioned by no one who knows 
the deep leverOTce in which she holds Sun’s memory, “he saw a.s 
a means for betierinent of the life of the masses. Tte emancipated 
workers and peasants were the pillars on which he meant to build 
a new and free China. He clearly recognized that these two classes 
were our basis of strength in our gigantic struggle to overthrow 
imperialism and effectively to unify our country.”* 

The deepest change in Sun’s conception of the revolution took 

' Soong Cfaing-liag, China Unconquerable, Shaagbai, 1B37. boideiitally, 
Mme. Saa refatea the claiau aiade by the Anuaiicaa-oataraUi^ Kaaaiaa, 
Maarice William, that Dr. Son ever became ‘'aati-Commanist". Re regarded 
the Coaunaaista as hia truest folkraera until the day of his death, according 
to Madaam San, in conversation with die present writer. 
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place not long befote be died. In his middle years he still bdieved 
that CbilM oonld get the help of Britain and America, through an 
intematifwal plan, to capital^ and develop China as an external 
market. He was quite ready to trust the Powers to hdp Chinai 
through this transitional stage daring which the Kuomintang would 
control the country tmder .a kind of “tutelage” by the great 
democracies and remain semi-colonial to Western aqrital. Rq>eated- 
ly he appealed for help within this framework from America, Britain, 
Prance and Germany, in the pre- World War days. Finally he made 
a detailed proposal to the Versailles Conference calling for the inter- 
national development of China as the basi^ of stabilizing Far Fastern 
peace and to develop a great market in which all nations might share. 

It seems probable i^at Sun was at this time impressed with the 
possibilities discussed by the famous English economist, J. A. Hobson, 
who wrote that “if capitalists In the several western powers were’ 
capable of intelligent co-operation instead of wrangling among 
themselves for separate national areas of exploitation, they would 
have combined for a joint international enterprise in Asia, a project 
which might have given the whole of western capitalism another 
generation of active profitable survival”.* 

None of the great statesmen of Europe appeared to share 
Hobson’s idea, however, and it is possible that most of them had 
never heard of it. Sun Yat-sen received nothing but rebuffs to his 
proposals for international co-operation in the development of China. 
At Versailles the great peace-makers would not read his plan and 
it seemed agreed among the silk hats that Sun was a harmless fanatic. 
The Powers were not interested in a democratic modem China. 
They went ahead unperturbed to rfe-carve the earth in such a manner 
as to make the present World Incident, as the Japanese might call 
it, inevitable. 

It was only then that Sun realized that China must rely upon 
her own resources to win her freedom and equality among nations. 
It was then that he discarded the idea of “tutelage” under the 
West and accepted the radical view that China could develop only 
when feudalism had been overthrown internally and full national 
sovereignty had been recovered. Soviet Russia alone at that time 
was prepared to help realize such a plan, and it is not surprising 
that Sun accepted her offer. 

But Sun Yat-sen knew that his own Kuomintang contained 
elements which still opposed the agrarian revolution and also wished 
to continue the unequal relationship with foreign capital. He knew 
that his Right Wing would be shocked by an alliance with 
bolshevism. Eventually he a^ed' Adolf Joffe, the Russian repre- 
sentative,' to sign with him a document calculated to allay their 
fears. I^is Sun-Joffe agreement of January, 1923, stated that both 
men recognized that “conditions for successful Communkm or 
Sovietism” were not then present in China, and that Ihe immediate 
tusk was to achieve hill unity and national independence. 


* Imperialism, J. A. H(4Mon, p xx. 
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At the eame time Sun scented the Qommimist view that the 
National Revdtttion could not be finally victorious except ifi ornnhi- 
nation with a democratic agrarian revolution, the /edistributiem of 
the land,* and the guaranty of democratic rights to the workers 
and farmers. Knowing that, Sun invited the Chinese Cennmanists 
to enter his own party. This blood transfusion resuscitated the 
Kuomintang and provided the yout^ and enthusiastic leaderriiip 
which accounted for the early success of the Nationalist Revolution. 

Now of course the difference between Right and I^eft over the 
land question and the political status of the working class was more 
than theoretical. It represented a fundamental struggle between 
classes for hegemony of the National Revolution. The Right Wing 
wanted only mild and gradual reforms in the landlord-merchant- 
usurer semi-feudal economy in the interior, during a period of 
"tutelage”, still dreamed of getting the co-operation of the capitalist 
powers in developing China, and hence was willing to act as a 
‘ keeper of peace for imperialist interests. The I,eft Wing’s 
programme was, as we have seen, for a deep swift revolutionary 
change from a backward semi-colonial country to a modem 
independent state. Disputes centred on conflicting interpretations of 
Sun’s Democracy and Livelihood principles. When he died in 1925 
there were enough contradictions in his teachings in different periods 
to support both conservatives and radicals. An early break was 
inevitable. 

Chiang Kai-shek, anxious to win the favour of the Soviet 
Russian advisers, used to shout slogans about the world revolution, 
and <q>enly declare that "the realization of the Three People’s 
prind^es means the realization of Communism”.* He won 
Borodin’s omfidence sufficiently to continue to get Russian arms and 
funds, after Sun’s death. But he belonged to the Right Wing, he 
was a conservative and- believed in "tutelage”. There is evidence 
that from early days in Canton he plotted to throw out the Com- 
munists as soon as he felt strong enough. *11118 he did, in April, 
1927, when the mass movement began to carry out a redistribution 
of the land. Having led the victorious Nationalist Army as i&t 
as Shanghai, Chiang overthrew the two-party alliance and Govern- 
ment, and set up his own regime at Nanking. He got the support 
of the banking, industrial and land-holding families in the lower 
Yangtze, the powerful gangs of Shanghai, and of course the 
sanction of the Foreign Powers. 

Chiang’s Nanking Government made it a crime punishable by 
death to be a Communist or a member of any organization or union 
ctmsidered as such by the "purified Kuomintang”. Thousands radi- 
cal leaders, students, (^cers, soldiers, and members of workers’ and' 
farmers’ unions were killed. Surviving Communists organized the little 
Red Army which dung tenadously to the mountains of South China, 

’Son had adopted land redistribntion as a fatidamentel plank as early 
as isos, when it was written into the pledge signed by memham of the- 
T’nngxiienghiii, totemniier d the Knomintang. 

* Canton Year Book, Osaton, December, IKS. • 
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And civil mir spread over many provinces. Tber Communists went 
about redjbtributing the land and organi^ng locar workers’ and 
peasants’ governments, while Chiang Kai-shek went after them, 
bringing tmk the landlord S3rstem, restoring boundary stones and 
executing the rebels and smashing their unions. A decade of this 
waste took a terrific toll in lives of educated youths with rare 
qualities of leadership which China could little afford to lose. 

Chiang’s administration failed to offer any fundamental solu- 
tion to the land question, and it was the widespread demand for 
land which lay at the bottom of nearly all peasant discontent and 
porvided the ineradicable bases of the Red Army. Redistribution 
•of the big estates might have affected lo per cent of the population 
to benefit about 250,000,000 peasants. If the reform had been 
carried out by Government purchase it would have cost far less 
than the civil war. 

Two other reforms, the removal of taxing power from the 
hands of the corrupt gentry and the establishment of democratic 
government in the hsien, might have won for Chiang the love and 
enthusiastic support of a big new class of free farmers — ^the neces- 
sary foundation of a modem state. Had both a land change and a 
rural political reform been enforced, together with a State pro- 
gramme of co-operative industry, Chiang might have stolen the 
basic thunder of any opposition. Real unification of the country 
might have quickly followed, and the power of the millions been 
demonstrated. 

How great a difference it might have made if, at the outbreak 
of this war, Chiang Kai-shek had been able to call upon the loyalty 
of a democratic nation of organized emancipated farmers and 
workers, conscious of newly won rights to defend, instead of a 
population still divided between landlords and oppressed peasants! 
As it was, the country had to wait for the costly and painful process 
of the national war itself to bring about social and political reforms 
necessary to reconcile class differences and unite the people in a 
common cause. The extent to which the Government would now 
slowly be compelled to sanction many methods similar to those 
worked out under the old fighting Soviets, ironically suggested the 
futility of the military campaigns to destroy the basic historical 
validity behind them. * 

But of course if Chiang Kai-shek had then represented interests 
reconcilable to such reforms there might have bc^n no need for a 
split at all. Chiang, as already observed, was no social revolution- 
ary. He reptesented a very weak compradore class in coalition 
with landlord interests. His won strong sense of property and 
innate conservation prevented him from seeing ^e necessity 
of revolutionary changes as the basis of a unification for which, in 
his way, he was genuinely striving. His own class badtground and 
training told him simply that it was morally wrong to alter the 
land S3rstem. Boundary stones, like classes, were immutable. 
'^Xower rank should not enjoy ^e same thing as higher rank.” 

^ew dynamics in Chined society, culminating in the Sian Ind- 
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dent, finally forced Chiang Eai>shek to stop the dvfi war and 
consider a rapprochement with the Conununists. After the San 
Incident he realized that he could not fight internal and external 
enemies at fJie same time. Was it a fundamental recondliation ? 
It remains to be seen. The Communists never "confessed** and 
‘'repented** and did not abandon their right to an independent ' 
political existence. Though they admowledged Chiang as com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Army against Japan, they retted 
their own leadership and their own programme, and they cootinned 
to represent the demand for a thoroughgoing national democratic 
revolution. 

The Communists recognized Chiang’s position as pivotal. They 
believed that the altered conditions of the country at war, the 
changing class basis of Itbe Government and the atmnd forcei^ the 
necessity to preserve a unity based on the revolutionary m(d>iliza- 
tion of the masses, and the relationship of China’s straggle to the 
world situation, were all bound to bring a new significance to ChiaiBg's 
role in the political life of the nation as a whole. *1116 broader ^ 
mobilization the deeper would become the revolutionary misrion of 
the war— and the more revolutionary a leader Chiang himself would ‘ 
be forced to become, if he wished to hold his place at "the centre 
of resistance** They believed that as the war lengthened he would 
be compelled to depend more and more upon mass support. 

To "push Chiang forward** thereftnc became their slogan. At 
Hankow, as I have said, they were denied the possibility of organiz- 
ing a political influence in Free China and they seemi^ hr more 
pushed about than pushing. But as the enemy moved 'fSrther in- 
land they concentrated on mobilizing the people left in the byways 
of the main Chinese retreat and creating a pattern of society in which 
they demonstrated their own conception of leadership. And it is 
towards a^ clearer understanding of the differences between the 
Kuomintang and the Communist interpretation of Son Vat-een’s 
legacy that I offer the story of the New Fourth Army in the pages 
that follow. 
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THE ^^LOSIr’ RED ARMY 


Politics are the life blood of a 
revolutionary army, without which 
it cannot grow, develop, or even 
exist, 

Han Yxnc. 

WUkf hAppeaed to the Chinese Communist troops that stayed in 
Soviaft to cover the retreat of the main forces of China’s 

iormer Red Army, on its epical l^ng March^ to the North-west? 
The fate of this Red rear-guard, isolated, blockaded, pursued 
•continuously for over two years, and finally declared totally anni- 
hilated, remained a mystery until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war, when its remnant suddenly emerged to become the ingot of 
China’s expanding guerrilla forces operating behind Japanese lines 
in the lower Yangtze Valley. And the story of human faith and 
tortitude behind the amazing ^^resurrection” was still unknown 
when, in August, 1938, I heard it from the leader of this strange 
band himself. I mean many-lived Han Ying, who ‘‘returned from ^ 
the grave”*, the peasants say, to become field commander of the N^w 
Fourth Army. 

For people seeking an answer to the riddle of the present 
^‘‘unorthodox” war, and as documentary background on the tenacious 
fight of the Chiilese guerrillas against Japan, it seems t9 me worth 
including here a brief summary of Han Ying’s account of the last 
stand of the Southern Soviets. 

When the old Red Army withdrew from Kiangsi to the North- 
west in 1934, it did not wish to sacrifice in the rear-guard any more 
first-line troops than the minimum necessary. Already surrounded 
on all sides, those who stayed faced total extermination. Only 3,000 
Red regulars, therefore, were reserved as the basic strength of the 
‘‘last ditchers”. There were also 7,000 Red Guards, or local militia, 
and some 20,000 partisah irregulars. These 30,000 men and youths 
faced enveloping armies some ten times their strength in numbers, 
with twenty to thirty times their rifle-power, for altogether 
the Reds could muster only about 10,000 rifles. They had also a 
few dozen machine-guns and trench mortars, and some antiquated 
field-pieces. For the rest they were armed with hand grenades, 
bayonets, swords and spears, ^veral thousand mere children. Young 
Vanguards fn>m eleven to fifteen, also took part in this la^ stand 
^of the Soviets; many actually participated in bayonet charges. 

^ Described in Red Star Over China, Gollancz, hondan, 1938. 
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ta Hut l^ag, as leada: of this death legion, tqKm mhikM imtmst 
and lo^tjr to a major extent depended the &te of the ndlQfe 
Army, the Communists chose one of tite few reel pndetsftens who 
ever actually attained high military and political in the '^ro* 
letazian” revolution. Han Ying in fact lo(^ the pait of S **ty^oaI 
coolie”. His lips and nose are broad and thick; his teedi, some ’o^ 
which are missing, jut out irregularly and give him S cxwhe grin" • 
his big broad feet are most comfortable in peasant strtw sandals. 
Everything about this small, wiry, muscular figure implies primitive 
strength and a life of toil and sweat. 

Han Ying was bora in Hupeh in 1899. He became an orphan 
at the age of ten, and went to work, as an apprentioe in a teatile 
factory, to support his destitute mother and a younger sister. At 
sixteen he was made a full jourae3rman. Something he niad— he 
had had four years of schoolii^— about the Russian revolurion gave 
him the idea of organizing his fellow-workers to fight agiiast the 
incredibly bad treatment they were receiving. His actioa soon 
afterwards brought him to the attention of the newly-fonaed Com- 
munist Party, and from its radical intellectuals he learned the history 
and slogans of revolution. Under this guidance, he organised the 
first union of railway workers in China, the ^t steel workers' 
union, and many others. 

To tens of thousands of workers Han Ying soon became a nrmbol 
of hope and a means of improving their miserable livelihood. To 
the then out-of-ofiSce Kuomintang he became a B3nmbol of power. 
'In 1924, after the first Kuomintang-Communist entente. Hut was 
elected to membership in the Kuomintang Central Executive Com- 
mittee. By 1925, as organizing secretary of trades tmioiis which 
suddenly appeared ever3rwhere, he had 500,000 machine and handi- 
craft workers under his command, and they played a vital part in 
Chiang Kai-shek’s seizure of Hankow from the Nmthera war-lords. 
After the counter-revolution in 1927 he continued to kad under- 
ground imions in Hankow and Shanghai, until the execution of 
radical workers so demoralized labour that organiemkm became 
possible only under the “workers and peasants” army in Kiangsi. 

It was not till 1930 that Han Ying entered the Kiangsi Soviet 
Republic, and became a student in the Red Academy. SutMNsqttently 
he was elected chairman of the workers’ and peasants' revofottonary 
committee, and soon held various “portfolios” in the “Red Ckbiset” 

— of land, labour a^ investigation. Like many of the Chinese 
Reds* ablest leadm, Be got his training almost entirely empirically. 
Eveiything he knows of politics and soldiering he learned in eighteen 
years of fighting and organizing under the tutelage of the Red 
Army. 

This training enabled him to perform his primary faric iu S934 
wirii success. As the main Red forces concentrated- near |uid^, 
in ineparation for the Long March, they were replaced at vISIl pokits ' 
by members the rear-guard, which continued to cqipose Hnt enemy’s 
advance. Surprise, secrecy and a protected rear, essenthd to &e 
'Ckumnuttists’ plan for breaking through the eadrdement. Were thus 


t 
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guttcaiiteed. For nearly a month after Nanking’s discovery of the 
es^ns cd the prmcq>al Red anniea, thm frail band hdd at bay the 
heavy Government forces bearing dovm from the north. Ambled 
to mass their strength on the we^est points of the enemy fortifica- 
tions, the mam R^ forces brdce into Hunan, and got well tmder 
^ay on theii- westward march, which Koomintang generals were 
Clever afterwards able to halt. 

Thousmids of Nanking troops poured into devastated Kiangsi, 
forcing the remaining Reds farther and farther to the east, towa^ 
the borders of Fukien, Chekiang and Kwangtung. Their radio units 
were captured, destroyed or abandoned. They lost all contact with 
their own western columns. . They became a blind army. Mao 
Tse-tnng and Chou Fn-lai, when I questioned them while I was 
with the Communists in the North-west in 1936, confessed their 
ignorance of the true fate of the rear-guard. Many Reds plainly 
looked upon them as completely lost. 

But what happened? 

Following the evacuation of Juichin, Han Ying reorganized his 
forces into the 7th, loth and 32nd “Anti-Japanese Vanguard Red 
Armies^’, and the 24th Independent Brigade. He himself took 
command of the 24th, which contained the best-equipped and best- 
trained cadres, and set out towards the Kiangsi-Fukien border. 
Late in 1935 the major pmtion of the loth and the 7th Armies was 
at Iasi trapped near Yiyang, in North-eastern Kiangsi, and forced 
to fight a pitched battle in which it .was practically annihilated. 
Hsiang Huai-chou, commander of the loth Army, was killed> and' 
Fang Chih-min, leader of the 7th, was captured and beheaded. 

Now, it was after the first Japanese invasion of Shanghai, in 
1933, that the Chinese Communists’ anti-imperialist slogan was 
particularized into an anti-Japanese nationalist slogan. By 1934 it 
had become the central phrase (rf Communist propaganda, both 
among their troops and among the people. Communist leaders were 
correct in thus esitmating the main political demand of the nation’s 
armies. Chiang Kai-shek himself was obliged secretly to adopt that 
same anti-Japanese national liberation slogan to bolster up the morale 
of bis own officers fighting the Reds. 

Lectures deliver^ by the Generalissimo at his officers’ training- 
camps in 1934 no longer relied solely on anti-bolshevist texts for 
ideological support, but now explained the “anti-bandit’’ campaign 
as preparation to fight Japan. ^Every road, t^ch, block-house, fort 
or bridge he built in the fifth Extermination campaign was justified 
by Chiang as the erection of defence against the Japanese. Every 
man kill^, every battle fought, every dollar spent, was no longer 
a mere sacrifice on the altar of Kuomintang dictatorship versus the 
Soviets, but of “anti-Japani«n’’. • 

Thus, from 1934 to 1937 both sides reforbished their morale by 
representing their immediate enemy to be, by proxy, Japwese 
impmdalism! With Chiang, the slogan was used covertiy to inject 
starit and discipline into the pidk of his army— -whidi toc^ extra- 
ordinary precautions to prevent any Communist anti-Jai^niese 
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Ittofmganda from reaching the rank and file of Nanking troops. For 
the Chinese Reds, antijapanism was the loudly proclaim^ faith 
which sustained them throughout three years of hardship. If» ^ 
they marched to the west — directly away from Japan— the Reds did 
not seriously doubt that their objective was to “launch an attaic^ 
on Japanese imperialism”, it is no more remarkable than the quixotic 
logic with which the Kuomintang officers, who were attacking them, 
persuaded themselves that this was part of the "preparation to fight 
Japan.” 

Even Han Ying, as* he fell back on the Wu Ling mountains with 
his own forces and the remnants of the 7th and loth Armies, called 
his troops tiie South-eastern Anti-Japanese Vanguard Red Army- 
This nomenclature, however, failed to soften the severity of the 
campaigns Lunched against him. Surrounded by from 150,000 to. 
300 000 trootjs during 1935 and 1936, the South-eastern army held 
together a force of from 10,000 to 15,000 men. Manoeuvring in hide- 
and-seek warfare, they managed to balance losses with new recruits, 
and capture enough rifles, ammunition and stores to keep themsdvM 
supplied. But by the middle of 1936 their main Soviet base in 
Western Fukien was destroyed, and an effective blockade forced 
them to adopt new tactics for survival. • 

"Considering our position,” Han Ying told me, "we decide to' 
decentralize our remaining forces, breaking them up into smalt 
partisan bands of several hundred men each, scattered over an extmi<- 
sive territory. In these new formations we gave up all attempts 
to defend a base. We confined our operations to swift attacks om 
small enemy detachments, which we could take by surprise. By 
these methods we were able to maintain ourselves, though with the 
complete lack of any fixed base of operations our material condition 
became very serious. 

"By the end of 1936 our forces were confronted with desperate 
odds. The enemy gave us no rest. We had some kind of skirmish 
at least once a week. New tactics deprived us of fighting with 
advantage or even on equal terms. At times we believed our western 
armies had entirely perished. At night we dared not sleep in towns 
or villages for fear of’ surprise attack. We had to make our beds 
in the forests of the mountains. For nearly two years I never 
undrssesed at night, but slept with even my shoes on. ^ did most 
of our men. In that time I wore the same cotton uniform, which 
became ragged and faded and patched. - - 

"We never had enough to eat. Had it not been for the help •<£ 
the people we Would have starved. Many of our smaller units, eiilt: 
off by Nanking troops, were saved by the farmers, who hid thetf 
rifles. The farmers gladly shared with us what rice they had. Ottr- 
farmers unions continued to function secretly, hrin g in g us nemh 'of 
enemy movements' and offering us refuge. Tile &rmdrs the- 

thought of the ladknds returning and to them our defeat, meittt 
FStunt of the landlord system. Soon the enemy began ■ IH *'* ** * » ' 
amsts €i- our pessanta and burned and dcsttoyed <mt ’ fithmiBtr 
villatfes. ‘ 
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^*We lost all contact with the outside. We were like wild men, 
living and fighting by instinct. Many of our bedt commanders were 
killed, or died of disease. We had no medicines and no hospitals. 
Oiir ammunition ran very low. Many of our guns became useless; 
we had no arsenal and could not repair them. We could not even 
make bullets, and practised extreme economy with those we had. 
^metimes the farmers would smuggle in a little ammunition for 
ns. But the blockade made this more and more difficult. 

‘'At times we retired into the uninhabited forests. We learned 
the trails of Fukien and Kiangsi foot by foot. We knew every cor- 
ner of the mountains. We learned to fast with nothing to eat for 
ifour or five days. And yet we became strong and ^ agile as savages. 
Some of our lookouts practically lived in trees. Our young men 
could go up and down mountains with incredible speed. Many times 
the encirclement brought the Nanking troops within a few miles of 
our forces. But our knowledge of the country, and the peasants’ 
help, always enabled us to attack and break through at the correct 
point, or to elude the enemy entirel3^ 

“We did not even hear news of the Sian Incident of December, 
1936, until weeks after it happened. It did not alter our conditions 
in the least. After Sian, Nanking was able to turn some of its best 
forces to the task of destroying us. We felt only a brief interrup- 
tion in the attacks from the end of 1936 until April, 1937. That 
spring Nanking mobilized over thirty divisions for a final annihila- 
tion of all traces of the Red Army in South-east China. In this last 
oftensive over 35,000 men surrounded the Wn Ling Mountains, in 
a circle with a diamet^ of two to three hundred li, 

“The anti-Red forces narrowed the circle around us. The enemy 
built many new roads, blockhouses and fortifications. They depopu- 
lated many villages, burned them, and carried off all stocks of grain. 
They burned down thousands of trees on the mountains, and tried 
to trap us. Many of our scouts and couriers were captured. These 
measures frightened some of our local partisans, who tried to escape. 
Some were captured and beheaded. 

“Late in 1937,“ Han Ying went on, “we still had no direct 
instructions from the main Red Army, and no information of Chu 
Teh and Mao Tse-tung. One of our couriers finally returned, how- 
*ever, with the full report of the Sian Incident, and of the end of 
«civil war in the North-west. We promptly issued a manifesto 
;addressed to the Government and the attacUng armies, reiterated 
our support for the united front, and demanded a cessation of war. 
We affirmed our willingness to subscribe to the Communist declara- 
tion issued in Yenan on March 15th. This had no effect what- 
ever. 

“Even after July, and the Japanese attack on Lukouchiao, the 
pressure against us did not diminish. We issued another appeal for 
unity, and asked to be sent to the front to fight Japan. There was 
no response. In August we were still under atta^. The war in 
:^anghai grew big, but only after it was lost did the Kuommtang 
nego^te. Troops were being mobilized in Kwangtung and ISimgai 
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for dispatch to the Yangtze front. Nanki^ was afraid we ^iwnild 
take advantage of this and make an incorsion bade into Kiangd. 

"Before reconciling himself to our continued existaice, G^exal 
Hsiung Shih-hui, commander of the anti-Red forces, made a last , 
attempt to break us up. His delegates offered some of our com- 
manders heavy bribes to lead our men out of Fukien, for reorganiza- 
tion dlegedly to take part in the Yangtze war. These efforts Baled. 
Our forces were reduced to less than 5,000 men, and our rifles to 
about 3,000. But those men who remained were seasoned veterans 
of scores of battles. They were hardened warriors but they were 
disciplined and iron-willed revolutionaries. Our ordeals had deaned 
out the faint-hearted and the traitors. Nearly every man was 
capable of leading others in battle. 

"Failing to destroy us by various methods. General Hsiung 
Shih-hui eventually sent a message asking me to interview him. In 
this conference we reached an agreement with Genial Hsiung and 
General Ho Ying-chin, the War Minister. After that the negotia- 
tions for our reorganization as a new army under Government 
command were conducted by the Communist representatives at 
Nanking. I m3rself went to North Shensi, where I studied for 
several months, and received new instructions before returning to > 
assume field command of the New Fourth Army." 

Han Ying, who grasps life with practical hands, ended with a 
note of faith which for him obviously was pragmatic truth. "Every- 
body in Yenan", he said, "looked upon me as somebody risen from 
the dead, but nobody was surprised. We revolutionaries have a habit 
of coming back to life. Look at Chu Teh, Mao Tse-tung, Peng 
Teh-huai ! They have been ‘killed’ a dozen times 1 Well, as 
individuals we are nothing, but as part of the revolution we are 
invincible! No matter how many times it ‘dies’, the Chinese 
revolution will always come back to life. It will not perish tmless- 
China herself can be destroyed.’’ 


*> 
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A PEX>PLE'S ARMY 


Only an arnud people am be a real 
stronghold of national freedom. 

I/ININ. 


In January, 1938, following the Japanese sack of Nanking, the 
Generalissimo finally author zed the Kiangsi-Pulden Communists to 
reorganize as the New Fourth Army, and engage in limited guerrilla 
activity on the north and south banks of the lower Yangtze River. 
General Yeh Ting was given chief command of the army and Han 
Ying became field commander. 

It was an odd fate that put Yeh Ting back in collaboration with 
Han Ying. Fleven years earlier Yeh had commanded the 24th 
Division of the old Fourth Route Army, known during the Nationalist 
Revolution as the “Ironsides.” It had contained the most daring, 
and also the most radical, of the Whampoa cadets, and was the 
vanguard of the Nationalist advance. While stationed at Wuhan, 
Yeh Ting gave Han Ying’s workers the i,oco rifles with which they 
policed that city before the collapse of the Kuomintang-Communist 
entente. Some of those rifles later armed the first Red partisans of 
China. Yeh Ting led his own division to participate, with the forces 
of Chu Teh, Ho Lung and other Communists, in the historic Nan- 
chang uprising, which began the Red Army. Later he reappeared 
at the head of the ill-starred Canton Commune. 

.. Following the Canton debacle, Yeh went into retirement, and 
took no more part in civil war. Because of this, perhaps, his 
appointment in 1938 to command the New Fourth Army, so named 
in honour of the memorable “Ironsides”, may have been in the 
nature of a face-saving arrangement for the Generalissimo. He 
thereby avoided completely sanctioning Han Ying. But as a 
graduate of Whampoa and a famous revolutionary ofiBcer, Yeh was 
quite . acceptable to the Communists — ^though he was not himself a 
party member. 

Word passed quickly through the former Soviet districts that 
Han Ying and Yeh Ting were building a new anti-Japanese army, 
and hundreds of peasants began trekking in over great distances from 
Xiangsi, Chekiang, Anhui, Hunan, Fukien and Hupeh. Many 
brought their own rifles, buried since dvil war days. A few who 
had money and food brought that, as an “anti-Japanese offering”. 
Hundreds of “Red-bandits”, but recently rel&sed from prisons and 
reform schools, returned to their old leaders. Young Vanguards 
emerged and old Peasant Guards arrived carrying rusty spears, hand 
grenades and axes ! From the occuffied cities came students, factory- 
workers and mechanics, who remembered Han Ying as a leader of 
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labmir. It was like a gatheriiig of the men of the market ikd 
xvms, m All Men ate^ Brothers, at a summons from the monnstdllt 
lair of Sung Chiang. 

But with this strange band of volunteers Yeh and Han and 
their surviving comrades had to achieve a belated mobilization of 
a badly demordized people, and an army capable of inflicting physical 
injury on an enemy vastly superior in equipment. After only a 
few weeks’ training and reorganization^ the New Fourth oMcen- 
trated in the area assigned to it, in April, 1938, rich in human faith 
and spirit, but abysmally poor in money and arms. The peasants 
had brought altogether 3,000 rifles. A few more were purchased 
from the army’s scant resources, and from public contributions. But 
in all, including the rifles of the old Red Army, they had arms for 
only half of their 20,000 recruits. The Generalissimo could not be 
induced to increase their fire-power. He was, quite understandably, 
not interested in assisting at the re-birth of an army which he h^ 
vainly endeavoured to annihilate, and he would give them no rifles. 

'The New Fourth reoccupied about one-third of the two prolflnces 
of Kiangsu and Anhui, or an area with a normal population of 19 
million people, now increased by refugees. From most of this 
territory the Kuomintang troops retreated as the enemy advanced 
on Hankow. Japanese held the cities, roads and railways; the New 
Fourth took back the hinterland. It was a formidable task to win 
public confidence. Thousands of bandits and pirates preyed upon 
the people, some in Japanese pay, some forced to predatory activity 
to keep alive. The New Fourth had to disarm or politically re- 
educate these ‘‘false guerrillas”. It had to pacify an enemy 
“conquest” which it now made its own. Certain gentry had, with 
the help of the Japanese, set up their own local governments and 
refused aid, entry or co-operation to the Chinese troops. These 
puppet regimes had to be destroyed. There were no arsenals, 
military stores or hospitals to provide adequate support for guerrilla 
war and economic bankruptcy in the villages was often extremely 
acute. 

Dr. Fei Hsiao-tung gives in his recent book^ a dependable 
description of the degradation of agrarian economy in the lower 
Yangtze Valley, where the New Fourth is now operating, which 
indicates the difficulties that army faced upon its mobilization there. 
Distress had already become acute before the devastation wrought 
by Japanese vandalism such as I have reported in the hsien 
immediately around Nanking. Heavy rents, numerous taxes, dis- 
located agricultural prices, usury and mounting dd>t had forced 
abandonment of some of the best land. The decline in the price of 
silk, by over 60 per cent, had wiped out the farmers’ important 
marginal reserve, and compelled an increasing resort to money- 
lend^ by both landowners and tenant peasants. 

Throughout this region the landlord-gentry were as a rule 

* Peasant Life in CMna; A Field Study of Country Life, in the Yingke 

VaUey, Lonidsm, 1 ^. ^ ^ g * ** 
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diMiselves the tax-collectors^ according to Dr. Pei, being appointed 
by the Government (much as were the zemindars in Indk) and 
held accountable for stipulated' sums demanded by the local yamen. 
This meant that in practice the tenant peasant (kept in ignorance 
of the assessment actually due) was often obliged to pay not only 
rent, and not only taxes which the owner himself should have paid, 
but also an extra tribute the landlord as tax-collector. 

Such tax-collectors had police powers and could imprison any 
peasant for failing to pay taxes and rent. The tenant who did not 
wish to go to jail during the winter had to borrow from the usurer 
—not infrequently incarnated in the selfsame landlord and tax- 
collector. Principal and interest on such loans sometimes com- 
pounded at repayment at as high as 400 per cent in six months, or 
700 per cent for a year. The ‘‘proletarianizing'* of millions of once- 
free fanners all tlurough this region was also directly traceable to 
the increasingly heavy tribute demanded by the gentry-landlord- 
tax-collector system. 

The New Fourth first set out to prove the “revolutionary disci- 
pline** of its troops to the peasants. “The discipline of an army**, 
said Han Ying, “is the foundation of the work of mass organiza- 
tion. Speedy development of the mass movement is closely related 
to victory in battle. Without discipline the real friendship of the 
people cannot be won. Without the people's friendship the army 
cannot draw out local leaders. And without local leadership the 
mass movement cannot succeed.** 

In its revolutionary inheritance lay perhaps the greatest asset 
the New Fourth Army had : its method of organization, its invincible 
spirit and its tactics of battle. 

“The superiority of a revolutionary army over a mercenary 
army’*, Han Ying explained to his men, “lies in the fact that it is- 
fighting for social principles, not for money, loot or official position. 
In our case we are fighting for social and national freedom. There- 
fore we practice equality between officers and soldiers. Why should 
it be otherwise? We are all fighting for the same cause. Only 
men with no differences in aim can call each other comrades. In 
this comradeship there, is unity and in unity there is force. War is 
simply a contest between two such forces. Our force is superior 
to the enemy's because our comradeship is deeper and the aims 
which unite us are greater. 

“In our army there is a division of labour but no division of 
classes or ranks. We are all equal in livelihood and have the same 
rights. Officers wear no distinguishing bars or ribbons. Neither 
officers nor men receive any wages but get only their food and a 
small living allowance. In times of extreme hardship we all under- 
stand that the allowance may be withdrawn and used for the common 
good. In our army it is not possible for officers to be corrupt. 
There are no secrets betwen officers and men.** 

The strength of the New Fourth Army lies in its system of 
political indoctrination. “War", sa3rs Han Ying, “is a continuation 
of politics. The army is an organization for arm^ Xx>litical struggle,. 
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and for the attainment of political objectives. Political leadershiir 
guarantees the spirit of a revolutionary armyi its thought^ its life 
and its action.** Side by side with every military ofiScer was 
a political officer of the same rank, and every section, from the 
company up, had a political department in Charge of educational 
work among the troops and propaganda work among civilians. 
Military and political decisions were discussed among the men and 
their approval and understanding sought for every important decision 
or reform. Political officers taught their men how to read, analyzed 
political problems with them and co-ordinated their general education 
with various other departmental activities, such as propanganda, 
military hygiene, mass organization and recreation. Soldiers* clubs 
were put under their supervision, offering a lively new kind of 
group life, through sports, games, study and political debate, unique 
among military organizations in China. 

But the revolutionary army cannot succeed, according to Han 
Ying, unless it becomes an organic part of the life of the people. 
*^The army is the weapon of the people. Therefore the army and 
people are members of the same family, sharing the same joys and 
misfortunes.’* This may seem a platitude in nations long unified as 
modem states; in China it is a thing to be repeated over and over 
again, in teaching and in practice, before the people will believe 
it. The national army and the people’s army are new phrases; even 
the combination of words is still new. The Communists were, I 
believe, the first to use the phrase Fenming Chun, or People’s Army. 

In organizing the masses for war the New Fourth faced greater 
difficulties than their, comrades in the North. Here in the South 
no war-time political administration, comparable to the Border 
Government of Shansi, Hopei and Chahar, could be created. 
Jealous of its former power in the Yangtze delta, the Kuomintang 
forbade the New Fourth to establish institutions to carry out 
necessary economic and political, reforms. If the army reoccupied 
a county city the Kuomintang restored the old type of tangpu 
administration; no people’s councils or representative government 
here. And the army was permitted no organized base in the rear, 
such as the Eighth Route had at Yenan in the North-west. Even 
its schools, hospitals and industries had to be built in the villages 
and attached for protection to the army itself. Literally, then, the 
reservoir of the people’s patriotism became its only base. 

Despite these, handicaps the New Fourth organized a wide- 
spread network of village self-defence corps. Wherever a detach- 
ment was stationed its political and propaganda corps went to work 
to convince the local inhabitants that defence was their task as well 
as the army’s. Mobile theatrical troupes usually introduced, in easily 
understood dramatic form, the main themes of the propaganda. 
Village mobilization, on a united-front basis, came next. Local 
leaders were developed, capable of commanding self-defence corps, 
which the New Fourth undertook to train and arm. Bravest of 
the youths became Dare-to-Dies, to conduct small-scale paitisais 
warfare on the fringes, of the ever-moving front. And from the 
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Bti^lo*!Dks CBam new recruits for the main forces of the amor 
itself. I^ocal leaders^ student and worker volunteers entaring tim 
atea from Shanghai, and old Red veterans, provided candidates for 
the New Fourth Army Military and PoUtical Academy. Here 
hundreds of cadets received a brief but intensive practical training 
in the science of organizing and commanding revolutionary mass 
'Warfare. 

Of what value is a ‘'mobilized village''? It means that when 
fhe army fights, the people fight with it. It means that when a 
victory is won the whole community rejoices because the whole 
community helped to win it. It means that a soldier can enter battle 
knowing that, if wounded, he will not be left on the battlefield to 
die, but will be picked up by volunteer carriers and taken to a 
hospital or be hidden by local villagers until the enemy moves back 
to its blockhouses. Families are no longer ashamed of their soldier 
sons as "bad iron", because the prestige of the warrior has been 
raised from the level of a mercenary to that of a volunteer, a free 
farmer fighting for the good earth of his clan, his village and his 
nation. 

The aim of rural mobilization is to see that every man, woman 
and child is given a role in local defence. Young women are re- 
cruited to become propagandists, organizers, teachers and nurses. 
Old women are banded together to make shoes, uniforms and 
comforts for "their boys" at the front. Old men are taught how 
to use hand-grenades against isolated Japanese venturing too near 
the village. Young boys are organized in tilling brigades to help 
peasants with sons at the front, or trained to do espionage work, 
.and to perform auxiliary tasks with the army. Through the self- 
defence committee the villagers learn of an approaching near-by 
battle ; and because they are organized to meet such contingencies 
they can quickly collect daughters, valuables, cows, chickens and * 
pigs and retire to prearranged places of refuge, where the army can 
protect them. 

Nowhere is the New Fourth's organic connection with the 
people better illustrated than in its justly famous medical service. 

In 1938, when the Southern Reds reorganized to fight Japan, they 
bad no medical service at all, most of their doctors and nurses 
having been killed off during civil war. A year later, when 
Dr. Robert Lim, head’ of the Chinese Bed Cross Medical Relief 
Corps, visited them, he said that "judged by cleanVuess, orderli- 
ness, and medical care of the patients" the New Fourth hospital 
service was better than any in the entire Third War Zone. In 1940 
the New Fourth had, unit for unit, what was probably the best 
army medical organization in China. It operated two medical 
training-schools, ten hospitals, eight detachment hospitals, twenty 
regimental receiving stations, 200 battalion medical teams, and 
300 company first-aid groups.^ How had it been accomplished? 

M Brief Report of the New Fourth Army Medical Service; 
im 
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It seetm that this medical service grew for the most part out ol ^ 
same soil that produced the rice and silk and aelf*defeoce forces 
in these valleys 

Of course it is no exalted boast to claim the best army medksd 
service in China. The Chinese Army Medical Service as a whole 
was, at the outbreak of war, perhaps the worst in the world. Prom 
top to bottom it was polluted with graft, inefficiency, ittcompetence 
and criminal indifference. In general its **system” was simply to 
pay over a lump sum to divisional commanders who were supposed 
to organize medical departments. This led to untold corruption 
and little comfort for the wounded. It appears the General Staff 
relied largely on foreign missionary hospitals to look after their 
wounded, as during civil wars ; and it was only after the ghastly 
Japanese murders of wounded men left behind, during early ^ttles, 
that the absurdity of this notion was revealed. Mutffi improvement 
has since occurred, especially under the genius of Dr. Robert Dim 
and the guidance of his model Red Cross Medical Relief Corps. But 
perhaps the Communists, never having been able to rely upon mis* 
sionary hospitalization during the civil war, had the benefit over 
other armies of a more realistic outlook. 

First of all, the doctors ’and nurses who organized the New 
Fourth Army Medical Service were all volunteers, like the rank 
^ and file of the army. Secondly, they had from the beginning the 
complete support of General Yeh Ting, who placed great emphasis 
on medical work, and selected Dr. C. C. Sheng to head the service 
not only because of his scientific qualifications but because he was 
of the few modem doctors in China with the revolutionary courage 
and enthusiasm necessary to carry out the difficult ta^. Third, 
the young men and women attached to the service by the revolution- 
ary history of this army were likewise animated by a common 
partiotism, the desire to serve the defenders of the nation, and a 
zealous determination to set an example for other medical services 
and individual doctors and nurses throughout the country. They 
took a common oath to endure the same dangers and hardships 
that the army and the people suffered. They agreed to accept the 
same equality of livelihood. Finally, the rapid growth of the service 
was due to its co-operation with the civilian population, its ability 
to train medical workers and assistants from the local people, and 
the ingenuity of its improvisations from facilities available. 

Dr. Sheng began work with a staff of five doctors and one male 
nurse. Pres^tly they enlisted a woman doctor from the Nanking 
Hospital and six graduates from the Nanking Nursing School. Two 
Manchurian doctors were the next volunteers, followed by a good 
laboratory technician and five trained nurses. Gradually new 
arrivals increased, until in June, 1938, when the army fought its fitM 
battles, the medical staff numbered sixty persons, including 
orderlies. The first base hospital was established in a stronghold 
deep in the mountains, which could be reached only by foot. To 
this locatoin were carried X-ray apparatus and equipment for a 
laboratory and operating theatre. Simultaneously the first mobile 
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hiO^ital, with a capacity of seventy beds, was organized near head- 
quarters, for the treatment of lighter cases. Both the idea of a base 
ho^ital dose to the fighting front and of a mobile hospital actually 
under army protection in the enemy’s rear were something entirdy 
new in Chinese army medical services. Elsewhere hospitals were 
many mlies behind the front, and generally the patient had to crawl 
there as best he could. 

_ Dr. Robert Lim told me that of the 10,000 registered doctors in 
China only 2,000 are qualified men. Even if all 2,000 joined the 
army there would be but one doctor for 1,000 soldiers. Recognizing 
this fact, the New Fourth made the best of it by establishing 
medical training-schools of its own. Here student volunteers were 
equipped to become medical assistants, capable of treating light 
woun^ and injuries and preparing seriously wounded men for trans- 
portation to hospitals, with doctors and nurses in attendance. Every 
six months the New Fourth graduated about 100 medical assistants. 
Besides their medical bags they carried guns, and sometimes fought 
side by side with the soldiers. They were on the spot to give first-aid 
treatment and see that fallen warriors were quickly carri^ to safety. 
This battlefield service, too, was something new in medical care of 
Chinese soldiers. 

But it was the New Fourth policy of opening its medical facilities 
to civilians as well as to soldiers that perhaps gave the former their 
deepest concept of the meaning of a people’s army. It was quite 
without precedent. Nurses, both male and female, not only carried 
out their regular military duties but also participated in adminis- 
trative and public health work under the guidance of army doctors. 
For an army so dependent on the people, their health is of extreme 
importance. Simple rules of personal and public hygiene and 
epidemic control must be enforced, and the sick must be cured. 
Altogether, in the first year of their existence. New Fourth Army 
hospjtals and mobile clinics treated about 53,000 civilian patients, 
most of them without pa3^ent. 

. “Sick or wounded civilians near the . detachments at the front 
are carried back to one of the two rear hospitals and are admitted 
without charge. Those near the rear hospitals, who possess some 
property, and who are admitted for treatment of previously existing 
internal diseases, growths, or chronic disturbances, are asked to pay 
twenty cents a day for their food. Those without means are not 
asked to pay.’’’ 

One could dwell at length upon, the lucid and detailed report 
from which that paragraph is quoted. Here I can only hint at a 
story of medical pioneering among an under-nourished and i^orant 
population, and of the foundation of an army medical tradition of 
which any nation might be proud. Heroic was the word for the 
professional men and women risking their health and their very lives 
to realize this great work, for which their only reward was the 
gratitude of the farmer and the foot-soldier whom they served. Too 
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poor to buy new surgical instruments, these people fa^oned crude 
forceps, scissors and scalp^ in the army’s oum workshops. Too poor 
to erect any modem buildings, they converted temples and dwellings 
into the wards of ho^itals. Cut off from many vital supplies, they 
worked out substitutes in their own laboratory and organized a drug 
factory to make them. 

The New Fourth did what it could to improve the people’s 
livelihood in its territory. Fallow land was put into prc^uction 
wherever possible, often being tilled by army auxiliaries, so that 
the troops would impose a minimum burden on local food resources^ 
It was a big task to t^ to restore to production farms whose tillers 
had been looted of their agricultural tools and seedgrain, or rendered 
bankrupt by native tax and usury abuses. There was a grave 
shortage of simple civilian and military necessities like agricultural 
implements, handicraft tools, cloth, matches, paper, printing equip* 
ment and building materials. 

In an attempt to remedy the situation the New Fourth organized 
its own co-operative workshops. Light machinery and tools were, 
with great diflSculty, smuggled in from the occupied areas. Soon 
the New Fourth had its own machine shops and mobile arsenals 
capable of producing land-mines, grenades, bullets, trench mortars, 
swords and bayonets. A co-operative printing-house was set up. 
Peasants were taught hand-spinning and weaving, and product 
crude clotL from local cotton, ramie and hemp. An appeal was made 
to Chinese Industrial Co-operatives* to enter the region and organize 
refugee groups for production. 

But the ffnal test of an army is in the military results it obtains. 
An incomplete report on this subject, published in the middle of ' 
1939,* is extraordinarily suggestive of the difference between regular 
and mobile warfare and of the profound contrast between Europe's 
quick-decision lightning wars and this slow-firing but long-burning 
war of the East. The first striking fact is tlmt during thirteen 
months at the front the New Fourth Army fought a total of 530 
engagements. No battle involved more than a few hundred men and 
no single battle was in itself of much importance. But the fact 
that attacks were continuous and the results almost always in favour 
of the guerrilla troops was important. In 1938 the army fought an 
average of almost one engagement a day. In 1939 it met the enemy, 
somewhere, twice every day. 

Second, ,eneifiy casualties were small but unceasing. General 
Yeh Ting estimated that his followers were killing or wounding an 
average of about thirty Japanese every day, week after week, and 

' The Chungking Government refused to finance the C.I.C. in this guerrilla' 
area, but some patriotic overseas Chinese, impressed by the army’s work, and 
helped by qmipathetic Americans, started a campaign to build an International 
Industrial Co-operative Centre for the New Fourth Army. Nym Wales’ new 
book, CMna‘s GuerrUla Industry, will contain a detailed account at this and, 
other "Indttsco” activity in the war areas. 

* "Two Years of Resistance”, by Hsiao Hsiang-jung, in The, MfUtary and 
Political Magaeine of the Eighth Route Army, Ang., 1939. 
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ixmxtix after taonfli. Thirdi the damage indicted on enemy com^ 
munications was more serious than casualties among enemy toK>p&. 
Fourth, and most significant, with the help of its mass orgeniamtions 
the New Fourth was able to deny the enemy effective economic and 
political consolidation of his military victory. Finally, because of 
the extreme mobility of its main forces, the army oblig^ the enemy 
to deploy a maximum number of troops in order to hold all strategic 
points. 

Before the New Fourth entered the region the Japanese found 
three regiments of troops adequate to control its unorganized and 
unarmed population. In 1940 the garrison had been increased to 
three divisions. Before the arrival of the New Fourth many districts 
were ruled by puppet governments and puppet policemen. In 1940 
such regimes could function only under the direct protection of 
Japanese bayonets. Formerly small bodies of Japanese moved freely 
over the roads through the countryside. By 1940 heavy escort was 
required even in the neighbourhood of Nanking, where there were 
alone 7,000 members of self-defence corps. 

It is difficult to avoid the temptation to quote at length from 
the New Fourth’s monthly ‘‘Compilation of Victories”, for it gives 
a most vivid picture of these activities. But space limits me to a 
few selections^ which must serve as examples of literally hundreds 
of such items : 

(!) A battalian of the XXth brigade, daring reconnaissance, attacked the 
enemy at Tanyang. Twelve of the enemy were killed and six rifles captured. 

(2) Part of onr XXth branch corps destroyed eight kilometres of highway 
between Chihsi bridge and Ruling bridge west of Chintan, destroriug the two 
bridges also. Telephone and electric light wire was carried off. 

(8) The plainclothes corps of onr XXth brigade waylaid and attacked an 
enemy truck near Tienwang Temple. Truck destroyed, one dozen enemy 
killed, and a dozen rifles captured. 

(4) UO enexny troops moved on Tachiao, where they were waylaid by a 
small local force. Plighting lasted four hours, until the arrival of our main 
force, when the enemy gave up and withdrew. Fifty-five enemy soldiers 
killed and rifles captured. 

But the scope of the armed attack, like all other work of the 
New Fourth, was definitely limited by the extremely meagre help 
extended by the Military Council and by obstructions constmtly 
placed in the way of the grmy’s own efforts to build a self-sustaining 
economic base of its own. Late in 1939 General Yeh Ting told me 
the New Fourth Army numbered about 40,000 men, with a rifle- 
power of somewhat less than 20,000. Over half tlfe army was 
equipped only with hand-grenades and swords, and its duty was 
chiefly to accompany rifle-carrying men into battle, to see that no 
guns were lost by men killed or wounded in action. By September, 
1:940, the New Fourth’s strength was put at over 35,000 rifles and 
4^ machine-guns. Fire-power was increased mainly by seizures 
from the enemy, a slow and costly method of armament in war-time. 
Despite its size — ^roughly the equivalent of five fuU-strength Chinese 

^Prorn the MiHtary and Political Magazine of the EigMh Rante Army, 
Aug., 1939. 
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divisions— the Military Council pawf the New Fourth a subsidy of 
but Ch. $130,000 a montb. 

The reader can perhaps conceive of the mirades of economy and 
devotion involved in financing this big body of men, and the activities 
mentioned, on such a paltry sum, and the tremendous role which 
popular support obviously played in its existence. Had it not been 
for the help of non-partisan relief organizations such as the China 
Defence Lea^e and the Chinese Bed Cross Medical Relief Corps, 
which contributed quantities of medical supplies and equipment, 
and a little technical aid to the New Fourth, its burdens would have 
been even heavier. 

We shall see more about the relative effectiveness of these two 
kinds of war tactics and strategy farther on, in discussing the record 
of the Eighth Route Army in the North-west. The point here is that 
New Fourth did demonstrate the meaning of prolonged resistance 
based on mass mobilization. Had it been able to draw upon the 
resources of the main Government bases, had it been permitted to 
arm and finance the thousands of people it had organized, and to 
extend to other regions, still more dramatic results might have been 
obtained. 
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THE CHINESE MAIN FORCES 

My armies will bend but will not 
break, 

Chiang Kai-sbsk. 

First, let us remember, despite China^s weakness in planning, action 
and command, the most important and astounding fact of all, when 
passing a judgment on the Chinese Army. It is simply this : SLagged, 
backward, miserably poor, this China which was ^‘not a State but 
only a geographical expression*’, according to Tokyo, this China 
which Europeans contemptuously predicted could not last six months 
against the mechanized forces of Japan, was after all still standing 
up and taking it — ^long after the Austrians, the Czechs, the Poles, 
the Danes, the Norwegians, the Dutch, the Belgians, the French and 
the Rumanians had gone down in speedy defeat. 

These wretched Chinamen had quite a few reasons for pride. 
Against all predictions (including their own) to the contrary, their 
internal unity had somehow withstood every crisis and shock. In 
the midst of “ten thousand difficulties” they had set up new bases 
from which to continue the fight. Despite hundreds of engagements 
and a dozen great battles in defence of strategic points, Chinese 
tactical ingenuity had denied the enemy his primary objective : the 
immobilization of the main Chinese forces. In all their fighting the 
Chinese armies had not suffered a single disaster comparable to that 
which overtook and in one week destroyed the mighty army of 
France. The Dragon went down for the count several times after 
1937, but always painfully got to his feet and came back for more. 
And each licking of his wounds left him feeling more certain that 
the Nips just didn’t have what it takes for the knock-out blow. 

Despite its string-and-bamboo industrial framework, China was 
not beaten in the military field, but showed steady, if slow, progress. 
In Chungking one of the most competent American military observers, 
who had followed every* phase of Chinese war performance, told me 
that China’s troops were better trained, better armed and better led 
than at any time since the opening of hostilities. A Soviet Russian 
observer, just back from a long trip behind half of the front, gave 
me much the same opinion. Accustomed to war in Western terms 
of seeking a decision, however, both men confessed an inability to 
envisage the end of a strategy which, they felt, nowhere indicated a 
decision in a formal military sense at all. 

The fact was, Chinese military leaders apparently divided decision 
into parts, and in the mere denial of total victory to Jai^n saw for 
themselves a limited victory. “Originally”, the GeneraJ^simo com- 
placently explained to me, “the Japanese expected to conquer China 
and beat us to our knees in three months. Japan’s objective, the 
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achievement of quick victory, was frustrated long ago, and this in 
itself constitutes a partial victory for us.'* Thus he looked upon 
every day of prolongation of war as part of an accumulation of 
frustration, the sum total' of which could be converted into eventnid 
Japanese defeat. 

Chinese military leaders retained unshaken frith in a main pattern 
of strategy which, like the ambiguous lines of a Chinese bm^ 
painting, was distinguished by omission of detail, a circumstance 
leading to wide disagreement in interpretation. The theory of this 
strategy, the “three-stage prolonged war”, was originally formulated 
by Mao Tse-tung, the Communist leader. Briefly, the three periods 
were : (1) Japanese offensive, Chinese “retreat in space but advance 
in time” ; Japanese offensive attains its climax at the foothills of 
Western China, Japanese war energy diminishes, China continues to 
mobilize, stalemate ensues ; (3) Japan’s internal and international 
contradictions reach a breaking point, coinciding with China's 
maximtun mobilization, followed by large-scale counter-offensive and 
victory. 

The theory was more specific in terms of space than in time, 
however, and few agreed concerning the particular stage of the war 
at a given moment. With the outbreak of European ho^lities, 
many Chinese believed that the period of “large-scale counter- 
offensive” had arrived, but I happened to be in "Venan then, and 
the view of Mao Tse-tung was quite different. He considered that 
the war was just on the threshold of its second stage — “stalemate”. 
In this respect the opinion of the Generalissimo seemed much the 
same. Both men believed China had a long road to travel before 
complete mobilization could be attained. This was perfectly evident 
from a numerical comparison of the Chinese and Japanese forces 
deployed in campaign. 

The numerical preponderance of Chinese troops over Japanese 
was usually overstated, due not a little to exaggerations by the 
Chinese themselves. Although China had a standing army of nearly 
2 million at the outbreak of war, her trained reserves were quite 
limited, a weakness especially notable in officer personnel. Compul- 
sory military training had not. yet produced a student reserve of any 
importance. New officers had to be completely trained after war 
began, and the system of centrally directed conscription and training 
evolved very slowly. In early practice individual army commandos 
were left to work' out their own method of finding replacements. 
Often that meant drawing upon the nUn-tuan, or local militia. 

China’s raw reserves of man-power have now been somewhat 
reduced by the process of war. Half the populati^ lives in fihe 
provinces penetrated by Japan, and can be motnlized only by the 
guerrillas. Of able-bodied men available in the West, millions are 
needed in transport, road-building, industry, mininig and agricultural 
production. Chiang 'Hng-fu, secretary of ^ Executive Yuan, told 
me that about 2 million men were serving in the min-tuam and the 
pacification forces in Free China— more tl^ the front-line <4>eratives 
fighting Japan. 
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Nobody ksows exactly how many Chinese soldiers have bemi 
kitted since the war began. The Chinese Government, like the 
Japanese, ptiblished no complete casualty list. In February, 1940, 
the Chinese military headquarters issued a statement estimating 
China’s dead at 362,000 and her wounded at 1,087,000. Yet in the 
same month it was announced that about 675,000 wounded men had 
received treatment in 1939 alone. Back in December, 1937, the 
.Generalissimd admitted in a public speech that China had suffered 
more than 300,000 casualties since the previous July. Probably that 
was an under-statement ; but even if subsequent losses averaged no 
higher, the total during three years of war might be reckoned at 
2,160,000 casualties. Estimates compiled by various foreign military 
observers in 1940 ranged from 2 to 4 million. It seems certain that 
losses were at least the ecuivalent of 100 per cent of the original 
combat force. Possibly as many as 2 million soldiers had been 
eliminated by the middle of 1940. 

General Chen Cheng, head of the Political Affairs Board of the 
National Military Council, recently asserted that the present front 
armies consist of 2,500,000 men. He also claimed that 15 million 
able-bodied men had received military training. If but half that 
many were actually available as organized reserves, China would 
be able to replace her present front-line forces three times. Why 
not, one might ask, increase at once to a strength of 10 million 
men? The basic answer, of course, lies in problems of supply, 
armament and transport. Only a great industrial power can main- 
tain a central army of even 5 million men in modem war, and we 
have seen the extent of China’s industrial humiliation. 

In 1939 there were only three important arsenals in the free 
provinces. The largest— -the 21st Arsenal, near Chungking — had a 
monthly output of 200 machine-guns, 120,000 trench-mortar shells 
and a small number of automatic and ordinary rifles. It could not 
make artillery. The two other arsenals had a low production in all 
categories, Vi^hile provincial machine-shops here and there made rifle 
ammunition and small arms. Total output of rifle ammunition 
probably did not exceed a few million rounds a day. Combined pro- 
duction barely replaced expenditures on a 2,000-mile front. To 
equip still larger armies China had either quickly to build up 
numerous decentralized* small-arms factories of her own or immensely 
increase her foreign imports. With a ‘‘guerrilla arsenal” system, 
China might have been able to equip with side arms as many as 
5 million fighters in the enemy’s rear. But for reasons best known 
to the National Military Council it was decided to rely mainly on 
imported supplies. 

The immediate result of the European war was to cut off Chung- 
king’s m 6 st important source of munitions : Germany. Despite their 
pact with ailti-Comintem Japan, the Nazis supplied China with 
60 per cent of her munitidits knpofhi aa late as July, 1939* A nke 
point, but no more ironic than the^ fact that Jiqpan still got mme 
than half hef imported wAr matezials from China’s traditional Imat 
friend. Uncle Sam. Most of the Russian muniticms went into Cfcitm 
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through Burma or ludo-China until in June, 1940, ctun- 
p^ed the t'lench to dose the railway into Ydnnan. When the 
British complied with Japanese demands, and closed the Burma h%^<- 
way, China was left with but one free route of supply— the desert 
road from liussian Turkistan. 

China's most important credits for foreign purchases were with 
Moscow, which in 1939 increased Chungking’s charge account, 
reportedly, lO 750 million roubles (U.S. $.50 million). Russian aid 
differed considerably from the loans grant^ by Washington’s Hxpmt- 
Import bank. The latter merely financed shipments of Chinese raw 
materms to pay for non-military American goods, and there was 
little trace cf Santa Claus about them. The same thing applied to 
a British credit of £s million, of which China used but a fraction 
due to difhcult terms. It was not surprising that Chungking pre- 
ferred the e&sy-pay plan of Moscow. 

But the physical limitations of the Turkistan route remain for- 
midable. Jt is said that even the long haul from the Black Sea to 
Burma, and thence overland to Yunnan, is more practicable than 
the train out of Alma-Ata. About fifteen camels and pack animals 
were required to haul gasoline to service each Russian truck bringing 
in suppUes to the North-west. And much of the pay load was con- 
fined to air bombs and servicing equipment for the Russian air 
force. 

Aviation? The China Aircraft Factory, owned by Curtiss- 
Wright and the Inter-Continent Corporation, operated a plant in 
Yunnan, near the Burma border, which in 1940 achieved a pro- 
duction rate of twenty planes a month. It could make everything 
but engines, flying instruments and wheels, saved the Government 
30 per rent on the price of complete planes purchased abroad, and 
made nice dividends for its American owners. It was temporarily 
immobilized when Britain slammed China’s Open Door in her face. 
Another assembly plant, Soviet managed, was, planned far Sixtkiang. 
One aviation school in Yunnan was instructed by Americans, ^h^ 
several others in the North-west were run by Russians. But Chinese 
flying personnel, almost wholly depleted by the end of the Hankow 
battle, remained small and relatively unimportant. 

Today most of China’s battle-planes are Russian, and Russian 
pilots are responsible for many of China’s air victories. In 1939 
about 150 Soriet .aviators were billeted near Chengtu, in Western 
Szechuan, where accommodations were prepared for 600 flyers. 
Another 150 planes were based near Lanchow, in Western Kansu. 
It was intend^ to maintain a strength of about five flights of places* 
.or enough to ke^ the Japanese well impressed with Russhm 
“insincerity” Outbreak of European war baited Ihis developfMtft 
somewhat. It seemed likely that help would remain limited uptfl 
the Etwtem struggle reached a more decisive phase. 

In addition to the air force, there were about 50O Ri9|atans 
attadied to the Chinese Amy. Most of them gaye purely tadisic^ 
and taotkal advice and Instructioa in vanons offieura’ fraiwhig- 
schools — ^which were attended fay over 00.000 cadets. Suerv Imuf 
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8nny had its Russian advisers, too. But even the commanding general 
of t^ ddegation was said to have no influence on the Generalissimo 
comparable to that which Gener^ von Falkehhausen formerly 
enjoyed. Chiang made it clear he wanted only military instruction, 
and the Russians had little to say about strategy. PoUtical instruc- 
tion was, of ct'urse, entirely in the hands of Qdang Kai-shek's own 
political department. 

Though important and even vital, Russian military supplies 
alone were not sufficient to form the basis for a laige-scale counter- 
offensive. The bare prerequisites — ^provided Russia strengthened the 
air arm — were adequate reserv'es of transport and fuel, artillery and 
artfflery munitions, plenty of infantrymen, and abundant rifle power. 
CSiina might manage without more tanks — or even planes — ^but ^e 
could not move in a big way with her scanty artillery component and 
her limited transport. Considerable stores of munitions had been 
aocunmlated, but these did not begin to correspond to the needs 
implied by a great and sustained effort to drive the enemy from his 
conquest. 

One heard talk, occasionally, of a reserve “mechanized army” 
in China. This semi-legend had no basis except in the existence of 
two light tank divisions (really regiments), which included motor- 
cycle scouting corps, chemical warfare detachments, motor-drawn 
artillery and several thousand troops of motorized cavalry. They 
were organized and trained by the Germans, at a time when optimists 
still expected large-scale foreign help. It was thought China could 
build a motor-mechanized army strong enough to act as a break- 
through force in the recovery of strategic points during a counter- 
offensive. Today the notion seems as quixotic as some of the earlier 
dreams of a big Chinese air fleet, based on foreign imports. For a 
long time the Japanese tried to smoke out these mechanized troops 
from their hiding-place in the South-west. Finally, after the capture 
of Nanning, in 1939, one of the divisions did lead a counter-attack 
in the attempt to recover the Kwangsi- capital. In the defeat it lost 
about half its equipment. 

An attempt to build a mechanized army in a nation with no 
nwtor industry, no oil resources, no heavy armament industry, and 
no navy to protect its import lanes, would seem patently grandiose. 
But Chinese generals 'are like all generals ; they seem to learn only 
from defeat. Some of them now realize it would have been far more 
useful to have spent the same money (and the precious percentage 
limited tonpage) for imports of machine-tools, while they could 
still be brought through the blockade. With these China could have 
set up the indispensable basic reproductive industry she now so 
woefully lacks and built a valuable system of indigenous small-scale 
war industry. 

Of more importance than the adventure in mechanization was 
the fact that after ftie loss of Hankow the Generalissimo at last 
begran to realize that he could find his oounter-offenrive bases o^y 
in his superim* reserve of man-power and the dfficiency with whi^ 
it was organized. It became perfectly dear that if the Japanese 
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succeeded in depriving him of this, through a successful pacificatioii 
of ^ occupied areas, he might as wdl settle down indefinitdy on 
the edge of Tibet. in 1939, at the famous staff c^eicenoe at 
Nanyo, the Generalissimo made known his new plan in what waa 
for him a truly revolutionary declaration, 

"The people", he said, "are more important than the army. 
Guerrilla warfare is more important than positional warfare. The 
political education of the soldiers is more important than military 
education. Propaganda is more important than bullets." 

Shortly afterwards Chiang set up a guerrilla training-sduxd 
which adopted some ideas from the Communist Military Academy 
in Yenan. Its purpose was to teach regular troops how to conduct 
mobile warfare. General Yeh Chira-ying, one of the ablest Com- 
munist tacticians, and chief of staff of the former Red Army, was 
for a short time called in as an adviser. In 1940 General Chen 
Cheng claimed that a total of i million troops — ^in addition to front- 
line forces— had entered the occupied areas. Yeh Chien3dng put 
the number at half a million. He told me most of these troops were 
concentrated north of the Yangtze River, in Hupeh, Honan, Anhui, 
Southern Shantung and Hc^i. 

But the new guerrillas were handicapped by several factors. It 
must be remembered, for one thing, that no independent militaty, 
economic and political bases had been prepared to support mobfle 
war before the main forces retired. Political leadership among the 
tailor-made guerrillas was inexperienced in the art of creating such 
bases with the help of the people, and many were quickly exter- 
minated. Brief re-training was inst^cient to achieve, overnight, the 
transformation of old-type officers, unused to co-operation with the 
peasan^, into democrats capable of winning popular confidence and 
protection. Another weakness (to which there will be later allurions), 
was the activity inside the army of political groups much more con- 
cerned with “recovering lost territory” from their Communist 
countrymen rather than from the Japanese. 

An army c^erating on a guerrilla basis- must either have the 
people actively with it or it soon finds itself actively against the 
people. If it fails to win popular sup^rt by intdligent methods of 
mobilizing local resources, it will inevitably degenerate into a nfere 
brigand organization compelled to secure that support by exUntion 
— ^in which case it speedily ceases to have any defence value and 
becomes first an <^jective and then a subjective ally of the enemy. 
Wherever the new guerrilla commanders have understood thir utter 
dependence on popular support, they have done very well — ^usually 
by cop3dng methods w(»’ked out by the Communists, ^^ere they 
have tried to fight in the old way, without popular mobilization, 
they have quickly disintegrated. 

Many improvements in the character of the new army are trace- 
able to the present Chief of Military Training and Deputy Chief 
of Staff, General Pai Tsung-hsi— one of the most inteUigeat and 
efi^ent commanders boasted by any army in the world. General 
Pai, who with General 14 Tsung-jen' successfully guarded the 
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•tttoaoiny of the tough Utde province of Kwattgsi before the war 
began, had refused to submit to Nanking’s Kuomintax^, which 
after 1027 he considered counter-revolutionary. He was often 
piUoried by Nanking publicists as a “reactionary war-lmd” ; but 
once the test came,< and the Generalissimo assumed leadership of 
the national struggle against Japan, the Kwangsi troops became one 
of the strongest bulwarks of resistance. Throughout the war they 
acquitted themselves with valour and distinction, and continued 
to bear the brunt of Japanese attack in Central China even while 
thdr own {irovince was being invaded in the South. 

“Pai Tsung-hsi’’, General von Palkenhausen once exclaimed in 
dismay, “is the only general in China to whom I can teach any- 
thing because he is the only one ready to admit that he does not 
know everything.” Certainly Pai’s presence on the General Staff 
(though in the early days his advice carried little weight) has helped 
much to improve the competence of the army personnel and has 
been a good thing for national unity He opposed the civil war 
psychology foster^ by the anti-Communist Whampoa Cadets, and 
in the new officers he tried to implant a revolutionary psychology 
which explained the prowess of his own troops. Pai was a veteran 
Kuomintang member, but in Kwangsi he had worked out many 
practices somewhat similar to those used by the Reds. He was one 
of the few Central Army leaders who understood the value and 
necessity of revolutionary indoctrination and mass organization in 
bringing a victory to China’s armed struggle. In his criticism of 
men more interested in fighting the Communists than the Japanese 
he was fearless and outspoken, and he did not hesitate to express 
his dissatisfaction to the Generalissimo. 

“There is no effective method used by the Communists”, Pai 
maintained, “which could not be used by a revolutionary Kuomin- 
tang. The Kuomintang should not worry about the measures the 
Communists use to win victories but should worry more about how 
to win them in their own areas. The Communists are fighting the 
Japanese and fighting very well. As long as that is the case we 
should not oppose them but help them. 

^‘The Communists are not to be destroyed by suppression Their 
influence can be countered by the Kuomintang only if our leader- 
ship is stronger and more progressive than theirs. The Kuomintang 
can survive aa a party only if it leads the people along a progressive 
road. It cannot survive under other circumstances no matter how 
much it suppresses the Communists. A party must either grow and 
progress or it must die. The way of progress now is to adopt all 
necessary measures to win the war, and if the war is won under' 
Kuomintang leadership then the Kuomintang will be stronger than 
ever.”* 

These opinions were bitterly resented by the Old Guard in 

^ I am Slot sure the statement is exactly quoted. It came to me thiKingfh 
a second person to whom Pai made it, after X had» at the GeneraPs recpiest, 
submitted a list of questions whkh he decided not to answer, giving as reason 
fmmot teply let #ait till it is possible to do so/* 
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both the party and the army, but they had a \nder followin^r than 
was apparent on the surfoce of things. Many 3rouths with a revolu- 
tionary background were perforce being incorporated into the army, 
and in the event of renewed dvil war they might react in an 
altogether unexpected manner. 

In view of the progress the army has already made in establidi- 
ing closer relations with the people, it is perhaps not too sanguine 
to assume that, as it is compelled to rely piore and mwe upon 
popular support its leadership will come to reflect the will of a 
true democracy. Whatever its present shortcomings, the National 
Army (in which are included the Communist troops) is a great 
achievement and in it reside the main hope and pride of a fifth 
of mankind. It holds the key to China’s political destiny, and pro- 
bably rightly w. Only men ready to die for their country deserve 
to rule it. 

Another thing : the oppressed millions of China are but one of 
the races of Asia whose hopes of liberation are based on the triumph 
of that army. If China were finally destroyed, then the Formosans, 
the Koreans, the Manchurians and the Mongols, who now regard 
their subjugation as tentative, might be' compelled to admit its per- 
manence. More than that. If China gave up to-morrow, could any- 
thing save those other Hastem peoples, now on the threshold of 
revolutionary liberation from Western imperialism — ^the Indo-Chinese, 
the Filipinos, the Mala3mns, the Javanese, the Siamese, the Burmese'- 
and the Indians — ^from retrogressive en^vement to the new im- 
perialism o( the East? 

Not least of all, the Japanese people themselves would fall final 
victim to their own Frankenstein — as one of them makes clear in. 
the chapter that follows. > 
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CHINA'S JAPANESE ALLIES 

The Japanese Revolution will occur 
, after the first severe defeats suffered 

^ the Japanese Army. 

Mao Tsi>xtnH3. 

• 

Among China’s Japanese allies were the gentle and gifted writer, 
Wataru Kaji, and his pretty wife, Ikeda Yuki, who did every- 
thing they could, after 1937, to assure their Emperor’s defeat. ’The 
Japanese Gendarmery offered generous rewards for their heads, and 
they had several narrow escapes from capture and death. 

I first met Kaji and Yuki in Hankow, just after the Japanese 
heavily bombed the buildings which then housed part of the Army 
P<ditical Department, where they worked in Wuchang. Thousands 
of cadets fled to a near-by hill and scores were killed. Kaji and 
Yuki took refuge in a shelter in the side of the same hill and a 
bomb almost completely buried them. When they were dug out by 
anxious friends it was found the missile had missed penetrating the 
roof above their heads by only a couple of inches. 

Next day they moved to the most crowded part of the city. 
Shortly afterwards another Japanese raiding party visited Wuchang. 
Flying very low, the bombers finally located the block in which 
Kaji and his wife were living, actually circled their house, and 
then dropped their loads. Many Chinese were immolated, but the 
Japanese escaped unhurt. An investigation led to the arrest of a 
traitor who had signalled the enemy planes with a large mirror. 
The two conspirators kept their address to themselves and their body- 
guard after that disconcerting experience. Now and then they 
emerged to have a chocolate nut sundae with me in the Navy 
Y.M.C.A., where I was quartered in unheard-of luxury for Hankow.' 

Kaji was attached to the propaganda section, under Kuo Mo-jo, 
the left-wing writer and archaeologist who had returned .from exile in 
Japan just after the war broke ofit. His section was staffed with 
scores of Japanese-educated Chinese, who directed propaganda 
among soldiers and civilians in China, Manchuria, Korea, and even 
Japan. Kaji was their "psychological adviser”. He had a hand 
in ever3rthing from the manifesto with which Chinese airplanes 
bombed Tokyo to the leaflets Chinese soldiers scattered on the 
battle-fields. Like most Japanese working with Chinese armies, he 
was a Communist, and his story reveal^ some interesting things 
about the land that is curing China of Marxism. 

Kaji’s p^nts, rich farmers who employed a dozen labourers, 
were samurai members of the Satsuma dan. In his early youth 
Kaji wanted to be a naval officer, but while a student at Tokyo 
Imperial University, from 1923 to 1937, he changed his ^d. 
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Apparently, he first ‘developed an anti-unperialist bias becntise of 
his classmate,’ Prince Yamashina. All the Students were obliged 
to bow to the floor, button their collars and do reverence belwe 
this member of the Divine Household, who had an elaborate desk 
set high above the others. It got under Kali’s skin. He organized 
a boycott of any class attended by the Prince and it was actually 
enforced for three years. The university was a liberal institution 
in those days. It was the atmosphere in which appeared the sensa- 
tional theory of Dr. Nitobe, who denied the literal divinity of the 
Emperor. Communism and socialism were even openly debated 
between professors and students. 

After his graduation Kaji worked on a numbdr of liberal maga- 
zines and newspap^, and later began to take part in radical political 
movements. As in China, 1927 was a year of social struggle in 
Japan. Workers and farmers rose in spontaneous anti-landlord 
agitations, demanding the redistribution of the feudal estates. 
Peasant leadership was quite heterogeneous and at one time was 
largely in the hands of the Christian reformer, Kagawa. Kaji helped 
form one of the communal schools for poor farmers and their children, 
which for a while had a rapid growth. Then he joined the Workers 
and Farmers Party, doing organizational work in Nigata. 

Nigata is a stronghold of the great landfords, where tenant con- 
ditions are the worst in Japan. Hundreds of thousands of fiumers 
exist in sub-human conditions, famine being an almost annoal 
occurrence. Licensed dealers in women consider the prefecture's 
prime source of supply and every year secure from destitute fami- 
lies thousands of young girls to become geisha, prostitutes and mill 
operatives for the Empire’s industries. Here, according to Kaji, 
were the most revolutionary fanners in Japan. They cared little 
for the Emperor, and the police could not evoke pious obedience in 
them. Thousands joined the unions. Agitation spread to many 
provinces. 

As reactionary militarism rose more firmly to power following 
the Manchurian invasion, radicalism among the working jq. 
creased. Kaji joined the Anti-Imperialist •League aM edited a 
magazine with a circulation of over 30,000 among labour union 
leaders and intellectuals. Fascist groups, notably ^e Sakura Kai 
(Cherry Party), which planned the Mukden Incident, began a terror 
against labour organizations, with the full support of the army 
and the police.- In 1933 Kaji was arrested for the third time, his 
card having been found among the effects of the late Kobayashi 
Takiji, the celebrated Japanese story-writer, who was murdered by 
the Tokyo police. He was Kaji’s best friend. 

“In Tokyo”, Kaji told me, “there are over eighty police jails, 
and each one can keep a prisoner without any trial for two 
The police did not charge me with any crime, I was just tdiifted 
from one jail to another. The filthy little cells held an average of 
20 people. Most of them were sick. I was beaten in evexy jail.. 
The police would bind me up and lift me from the floor, b»t me 
to unconsciousness, then revive me and beat me again.” 
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Kaji told tne of dozens of his friends who had torttned to 
iledttt in pdice jails In iQsz and 1933. The knowl^e evidendy 
had tittle dBfect on his own convictions. Released once nune, when 
the' p<dice tired of beating him, he continued to write and to (wganize 
work^. Daring the next two years wholesale arrests and betrayals 
seriously weakened the revolutionary movement, even the higWt 
organs of which bcame infiltrated with police ^ies, fascists and army 
gendtntnes. Kaji was arrested again and kept in Tokyo jails for 
six months. Unexpectedly released, he discovered he was being 
used as a police pigeon to locate Us friends. Then for months 
he lived in isolation and terrpr of re-arrest. An opportunity of 
escape came at la^ when a friend in a travelling drama company got 
him a job as a samurai actor. In that role he finally got to ^anghai, 
where he was engaged in revolutionary work when the war broke 
out. After several hair-raising escapes, including a last-minute 
evasion of some Japanese agents who tried to kidnap him in Hong- 
kong, he safely reached the interior. 

i^ji’s twenty-seven-year-old wife, Yuki, had led an equally 
harrowing life. While stiU in college she became active in Kagawa’s 
Christian reform movements. She once worked with the Baroness 
Ishimoto. For her anti^Emperor activities she was imprisoned more 
times than Kaji and underwent severe torture. Once her inquisitors 
broke all the fingers of both her hands. A woman of frail health 
and delicate beauty, she was for weeks an invalid after each im- 
prisonment. But all the punishment failed to reform her. She con- 
tinued her underground organization of Japanese women workers, 
until she was ordered to China, which she reached independently of 
Kaji. 

Another famous Japanese radical I met in China was Katsuo 
Aoyama, a quite remarkable revolutionary who helped organize some 
Korean troops now fighting for China. An orphan, he was adopted 
by a family which put him to work at the age of five, and for some 
years afterwards hired him out as a servant. When he was sixteen 
he went to work in a factory. Aoyama looked like a walking 
caricature of his counttymen. He had large jutting teeth and wore 
glasses wiih lenses a quarter of an inch thick. . Yet I learned to like 
mm very much and appreciate his rare qualities of character, his 
courage, his audacity a^d his profound faith in his people. 

\^en I met him, Aoyama was about forty, and for the first time 
held a position of leadership in the Japanese revolutionary move- 
ment. Before that he had been ouite satisfied to work in the “rank 
and file of the labour movement”, he said, for many years. "I 
was not bright. I could never have become a leader if our best 
men had not all been killed.” Obediently following instructions, he 
orgoni’^d many unions and accuired a wide influence among workers 
hi Japanese heavy industries. Sent to Shanghai on a specif mission 
just before the war broke, he soon afterwards attached himself to 
the Qiinese army. First he wori'ed in I'lanVing with the propa- 
ganda department In Hankow he became a political instructor in 
the Korean volunteer corps. 
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TodAy virtittlly evtry Cliiiiese axmy is bene fi t in g fUtna ^ luSp 
of either Ja{>aiiese «t Ko^eatis. There are Korean Comnnnuiin in 
the Eighteenth Group (Eighth lUmte) Army, teaching in its aehni^ 
and fighting in the field. One of them, was, and may still be, deputy 
chief-of-staff to General Peng Teh-hnai, field commander of the 
Eighteenth Group Army. Others are advisers in the Reds’ **saemy 
work department”. Non-Communiit Korean revolutionaties toe 
occupied in a variety of tasks. With the recent amalgamation d 
Korean revolutionary parties, and the establishment of a provisional 
Korean revolutionary Government at Chungking, their activity is 
more unified than formerly. 

In 1938 a Korean Brigade was organized jointly by Koreans and 
Japanese, under the command of Kim Yak-san. Original cadres of 
this unique detachment consisted of about seventy volunteers trained 
under the direction of the Central Military Academy. Some Koreans 
also joined the Chinese air force. Several aviators and brigade officers 
received instruction in Russia. Commander Kim Yak-san, a veteran 
Korean revolutionary, participated in nearly every important anti- 
Japanese event during the past twenty years. Before the present 
war he fought for years with anti-Nippon partisan tnx^s in Kcuua 
and Manchuria. He was at one time head of the Korean National 
Revolutionary Party. 

Perhaps the Japanese Gendarmery would express first preference, 
however, for the head of Kim Ku, who is aedit^ with having tossed 
the famous water-bottle bomb during the Japanese 1932 vict<wy 
clebration in Shanghai. Posing as a photographer, Kim calmly 
walked to the edge of the reviewing stand, delivered his bomb, and 
disappeared. He killed the Japanese Commander-in-Chief, General 
Yoshinori Shirakawa, seriously wounded Fleet Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, and killed or wounded half a dozen other Japanese 
luminaries. Kim is now working behind the Chinese lines. 

Before they acquired their present unity and discipline, most 
Korean nationalists favoured the terrorist method to get rid of their 
enemies, and they were eminently successful in assassinating high 
Japanese officials. Korean anarchists probably know more about 
throwing around high explosives at dose quarters than anybody but 
Asturian miners. Koreans also make splendid revolutionai^ troops ; 
in the hopeful days of 1927, when they expected the Chinese 
Nationalist Army to end up by liberating their country from Japan, 
hundreds of them joined in the Northern Expedition and many were 
killed, first by the Northern war-lords and later by Chlang Kai-shek. 

Both Koreans and Japanese assured me that they could 
easily raise a division or two in China, if permitted to do 'so by the 
Chinese Government. They claimed that hundreds of political exites 
wanted to fight for China. Hundreds uould come down riuongti 
Manchuria. But Chungking blew now hot, now cold, about time 
strange allies. R'obably the Govertiment was worrirf about the 
effect on its own troo^ of fraternization wit^i an mdejtelidettt 
revolutionary army. As it was, the Korean Brigaw was toad largely 
for propaganda purposes. There Wwe striking demteiiteatioiti d 
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tlie potentialities of Korean revolutionary agitation among enemy 
troops, as Korean conscripts mutinied or killed their Japanese ofiScers, 
The .presence of KcM’ean revolutionaries behind Cleese lines now 
prevents the Japanese from ^paking extensive use of Korean con- 
scripts in their campaigns. Recently, as an “inducement” to win 
Korean loyalty, which after thirty years remains elusive, the Japanese 
Government condescended to spermit Koreans to adopt Japanese 
names. To the latter's utter astonishment, not one per cent of the 
population took advantage of the offer. 

Every conceivable precaution is taken by 'the Japanese army 
authorities to prevent any weakening in the soldiers’ will to fight, 
which is the main reason why escaped prisoners are not welcomed 
back. The mere fact that a Japanese can return alive, from a 
Chinese prison, is considered harmful to morale. Japanese casualty 
reports never in any case admit the capture of Japanese soldiers. 
Officially, Japan does not recognize that the Chinese have taken a 
single Japanese alive during the entire war. 

Despite the penalty of death for all anti-war propagandists, 
Japanese revolutionaries are active in the Japanese army in Man- 
churia, Mongolia and China, Aoyama claimed. Work on the conti- 
nent is more effective than work in Japan. Regiments mobilized 
and trained at home are unrelated to combat formations in China. 
In organizing overseas divisions the army mixes up men drafted 
from different localities, so that it is impossible to keep intact any 
intra-regimental political groups which may be formed during training 
periods. Moreover, the army is heavily packed with gendarmes, as 
well as political police, whose duty is to detect subversion in the 
embryo. 

Aoyama claimed a close connection with revolutionaries inside 
the Japanese army. He said that contrary to general belief, many 
junior officers, particularly non-coms and reserve officers, were 
decidedly anti-fascist and against the war, while fascist organization 
was still semi-secret and embraced but a small fraction of the army. 
He blamed most of the atrocities on this fascist nucleus, which 
believes that such outrages are necessary to keep the soldiers “active, 
excited and happy”, in order to prevent boredom from nourishing 
“dangerous thoughts” in their heads. But he said that officers of 
the rank of major, or higher — particularly in the air corps in 
Manchuria — ^included some Communists and anti-fascists. Aoyama' 
admitted they were few, but thought their ultimate influence might 
affect many thousands. 

Perhaps the most valuable service these Japanese allies rendered 
to China was to teach the army how to treat its captives. Japanese 
at first resisted capture so stoutly that even when taken badly 
wounded they would attempt to commit suicide, by jumping from 
trains or trucks, or hurling themselves from stretchers down the 
sides of cliffs. Getting hold of surgical instruments, they frequently 
stabbed doctors, nurses and themselves. Japanese propaganda assures 
tite simple-minded soldiers that the Chin^ tdways roast their 
captives aUve, cut out their hearts, and so on. Eaji tried to con- 
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Vince the Chinese tiist to counta^ this it was necessary to enforce 
a policy similar to that adopted from the beginning by the CMiiese 
Communist tro^, of “educating” the captives, winning their frkm}- 
ship, and sending them back to serve as “t^m<Miials”. 

Kaji had a difficult time (after Nanking !) proving to the Chinese 
that his countrymen could be “reformed”. In Hankow he H>ent 
weeks working on captured aviators, but made little headway. 
When taken prisoner they became desperately homesick and londy 
and only wanted some way to kill themselves. They feare 4 that if 
they escaped and fell into Japanese hands they would be executed 
anyway. But with infinite patience Kaji and Yuki slowly dianged 
their ideas of the Chinese and of the war. If he succeeded only in 
taking their minds off the suicide obses^on, Kaji was gratified. 
He felt he had given them a new hope through a sociological and 
psychological explanation of their plight. 

Nowadays many Chinese soldiers are supplied with small cards 
printed in Japanese, and certified by Chinese army conunanders. 
These state that China has no quarrel with the Japanese people, 
whom they regard as brothers, and guarantee to treat well any 
Japanese who submits. Such “surrender cards” are said to have a 
pacifying effect on Japanese taken in battle. It is especially true in 
the case of the Eighth Route Army, which has become noted among 
the Japanese for its considerate treatment of prisoners. 

By the time I saw Kaji again in Chungking he had made con- 
siderable progress. About sixty of his converts to anti-imperialism 
had been made “trustees”, and went about the country lecturing 
to prisoners in concentration camps. He had formed a Japanese Anti- 
War League which had dramatic troupes touring the cities, giving 
anti-militarist plays. 

All the Japanese considered it a great failure that they had as 
yet been unable to convince Chiang Kai-^ek’s Political Department 
of the wisdom of releasing reform^ prisoners, as the Eighth Eotite 
Army did. The Communists sent their captives to the rear, where 
they were given a course of “re-education” for two months, during 
which they shared the food and the quarters of Chinese students. 
Then they were given the choice of joining the army or being 
escorted back to their own detachments. In the latter case they 
were usually promptly arrested by their o^vn officers and kept under 
observation ; but it was difficult, if there were many su<ffi cases, 
and their stories' became known among the troops. Kaji said one 
reason why Japanese divisions in Shansi were replaced so frequently 
was because of the effectiveness of Eighth Route Army pn^ganda 
throt^h returned prisoners. Officers considered that a detachment 
lost its fighting spirit when too many of these “re-educated” soldiers 
had returned intact from Chinese hands. 

Both Aoyama and Kaji were quite positive that Japanese mmrale 
had steadily declined after the capture of Hankow, and were full 
of instances to prove it. Japanese soldiers now frequently surren' 
dered, whoi ambushed, without struggle, whoreas in 1938 hardly a 
single unwounded prisoner was taken. They pointed to numerous 
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casts of uiniaiAss, issubordiiiatioa and other lapses of disciidine a&d 
morale. ^Uiaions of interest between tihe Manchuriaa and Mongo- 
lian, and the North, Central and South China commands were, t^y 
believed, becoming more serious. There were grave schisms between 
the army and navy as rival political powers. Prefund distress and 
suffering among the population were strengthening anti-war senti- 
ment among civilians in Japan. 

Nevertheless, these men agreed, only a severe defeat of the 
Japanese army in the field, of such magnitude that it could be hidden 
neither from the expeditionary forces as a whole nor from the people 
at home, would be able to crack the morale of the main forces and 
bring at^ut an insurrection and revolution in Japan. The revriu- 
tion could succeed only if supported by a section of the army itself. 

An early attainment of power by Japanese, Communists seems 
conceivable to many people only through the intervention of a series 
of major miracles. If and when such miracles occur the Japanese 
Communist Party would, accordihg to its present programme, over- 
throw the aristocracy and military fascism, end the war in China, 
and attempt to solve the problems of Japanese economy by socialist 
transformation and peaceful international co-operation with Soviet 
Russia and any surviving democratic states. They would, with Soviet 
help, try to form a socialist federation of Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
Mongolia and China. 

The Japanese fulTy understood that China would need a more 
revdutionary Government itself before any such broad dream of 
brotherhood could be realized. Yet they never lost patience, and 
seemed the most optimistic people behind the Chinese lines. There 
was something early Christian about the sublime faith that inspired 
these lonely little people to deny everything for which their army 
was fighting. 

Not long ago Aoyama’s jutting teeth and thick-lensed spectacles 
were seen up at the front near Nanning, where he was working 
with some Kwangsi troops. His voice carried above the thunder of 
battle through a loud speaker directed at a Japanese attacking force. 
Gradually the firing stopped on both sides and everybody was quiet 
as the Japanese boys listened with open mouths to this authentic 
fellow-countryman, appealing to them to stop killing their brothers, 
the Chinese, and to turn their guns against the Mitsuis, who had 
made ten million yen out of the war, and other profiteers at home 
and in China. 

Suddenly fresh Japanese troops were rushed up to relieve those 
who had lost interest in fighting. They made an rmexpected sally 
against the radio unit and captured Aoyama. Baron Mitsui was 
mercilessly avenged. 

To me personally, and I suspect to every Chinese who saw and 
heard them, the existence of such Japanese as Elaji and Aoyama 
was sy^mboUcaUy important. It reminded one that Japan w{» full 
ot decent people like them who, if they had not had thdr craniums 
stuffed full of Sun Goddess msrths and other imperialist filth, and 
been foibidden access to dangerous thoughts, and been arm^ by 
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American and British hypocrites, could easily live in a civilized 
co-operative world — ^if any of us could provide one. The nemory 
of the Kajis and Yukis and Aoyamas will an3rway help to heal the 
wounds in the friendship of two great peoples if the war ever ends. 
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RIP TIDE IN CHINA 

The ''unchanging*' Chinese are go- 
ing to win the war because after 
all they are changing and in a pro- 
gressive c^aiive direction. 

Owen I/attimore. 

* 

Howrver yphemently the pacifist may deny it, history demon- 
strates that there really are “progressive” wars and “reactionary” 
wars, and that the material damage of conflict is sometimes rela- 
tively small compared with social headway achieved. Generally 
speaking, a progressive war is one in which the pld order is super- 
s^ed by a pattern of society clearly more adaptable to new con- 
ditions, while in a reactionary war the old tradition simply succeeds 
once more in beheading the new or engages in rivalry of a futile 
and inconclusive character with another tradition or society on the 
same level as itself. 

In China the Communists clamoured for resistance against Japan 
because they claimed it was a progressive war, an extension of the 
national democratic revolution for which they insist they have been 
fighting all along, as a phase in the “transition” to socialism. “If 
China defeats Japan,” Mao Tse-tung told me at Pao An back in 
1936, “it will mean that the Chinese masses have awakened, have 
mobilized, and have established their independence. Therefore the 
main problem of imperialism will have been solved.” 

\i^ether the world accepts their logic or not, most of it now 
agrees (theoretically at least) that China’s cause is progressive and 
worth supporting. Even pure pacifists among missionaries in China 
are putting all their energy into helping to “win the war”, and 
seem convinced that the aim and the struggle are abundantly worth- 
while. Here I want to leave aside the broad fields of politics and 
economics for a moment, and see whether there is other evidence 
of change. 

Although there, has been no revolution, the war has done “revo- 
lutionary” things to the social and cultural life of the people which 
may be the prerequisite of revolution. These are, in the case of the 
Border Governments, a continuation of mutations begun in the old 
Soviet days, which often occur as part of a change consciously 
directed by a new social philosophy. Aside from copying Communist 
battle tactics and technique of guerrilla training and organization, 
the Government has certainly made little conscious effort to dupli- 
cate Communist methods. But the war itsdf duplicated many of 
the conditions under which those Red methods evolved, and the 
impact on the people sometimes brought comparable results. It is 
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obvious to anyone who has lived long in this land that few generali- 
zations can be made of the Chinese as a whole 'of which the contra- 
dictions are not also true. Absolutes do not exist ; the last word is 
always a synthesis of opposites which nobody, including the Chinese, 
ever quite grasps. The whole makes a pattern, but it is so amcvphous 
that it defies accurate confinement to any shape in words. No 
•country in the world is changing as fast as China and no country 
hangs on more tenaciously to the past. Most of the “new” pheno- 
mena, mentioned at random below, were indioate in Chinese society 
long ago, began to assume form during the Nationalist Revolution 
and now once more emerge in bolder relief. 

For one thing, possibly this war has more profoundly shaken the 
Chinese clan-family system than any previous catastrophe. Of course 
the system is not unique to China but characteristic of many feudal 
and semi-feudal societies surviving in Asia. It is still vigorous in. 
India and is probably stronger in Japan, with peculiar differences, 
than in China. Total war imposed on the individual Chinese heavy 
and complicated problems which the limited resources of familism 
were no longer able to meet alone. The mass need for security in 
the face of unprecedented catastrophe results in new forms of social 
combination and interdependence, ‘and a greater readiness to submit 
to broad group authority. 

Millions of people have been separated from their relatives and 
even their parents, some by army conscription, some in the con- 
fusion of escape from death, but thousands by voluntary desertion 
of family .for country. If a Chinese Gallup could circulate a ques- 
tionaire among China’s youth -today, to ask, “What is your first 
duty?” the finding might be considered revolutionary. Quite a 
percentage would answer, “To China” instead of “To my family”. 

(Confucius said wa wet meant simply that the highest duty of 
man is to serve one’s parents while they are alive, to bury them with 
propriety when dead, and to worship them with propriety when 
buried. “All you need to take with you to govern CHna,” Akira 
Kazami advised the Japanese Cabinet of which he is chief secretary, 
“is the Confucian Analects.” But in many ways the 2,500 years 
of Confucian domination of the Chinese intellect is being over- 
thrown. Filial piety is no longer the glorified thing it was once. 

Children often exhibit more interest in the boy who rescues a 
Chinese flag from an enemy trench than the ancient tale of the lad 
who froze hiniSelf ’ in a stream, in order to attract carp to feed his 
gran 4 mama. Personally, I know dozmis of youths who have broken 
from their fitmilies completdy in order to work for “national salva- 
tion”. I know families that have split up because insubordinate 
sons refused to stay behind in the occupied areas dutifully to serve 
their parents. A prominent illustration is the daughter of Wang 
Keh-min, head of Japan’s puppet government in Peking^, u^ho 
denounced her father as a traitor and fled to Free China to fight 
against him. Thousands of youths who sacrificed their vdigin lives 
on the battlefield ccmunitted what Mencius to be the greatest 
crime against filial piety, “to have no posteiiy”. CSunti Li-fo, 
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stt^gling so hard to revive Confudanisiiii teach his students that 
it is more importanf to propagate than to die for China? What is 
the value of a life for descendants for which one is not ready to 
die? 

China could have no army at aU, and most certainly could never 
have a revolution^ \^ithout demolishing the servitudes imposed by 
filial piety. There may be social revolutionaries who observe all the 
rites, but among sources I know I have never met a single fighter 
in the field wlm has not renounced the traditional obligations to 
family. Hence I conclude that this action is in the life of a Chinese 
a decisive step, psychologicaUy necessary before he can accept the 
idea of a new society. Until he takes it one can never be sure 
that he will not desert, at the critical moment, or embezzle, or turn 
traitor, or reactionary^ in order to enhance the family fortunes. 
Orthodox filial piety is a pillar of feudalism. It is irreconcilable 
with social revolution. 

Of course no one with sense imagines that Confucius will not 
always be a national hero in China and be revered in his proper 
historic setting, just as nobody who realizes the necessity of phone- 
tics or latinization, in converting the Chinese language into a modern 
idiom, fancies that this reform can in any way affect the permanent 
archaeological value of Chinese ideographs. 

» “In our history books Confucius will live and occupy many 
important chapters because of his definite role in Chinese civiliza- 
tion, “ wrote the revered widow of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. But “the 
structure of our present society is radically changing and it is 
difficult to solve the many problems that arise from great changes. 
Confucianism cannot help to solve these problems ; it has lost every 
practical value. . . . Confucian teachings are feudalistic and auto- 
cratic from beginning to end. We must realize how deeply 
Confucian influences have been imbedded in our art, literature, 
social sciences and morals. We must make great efforts to uproot 
Confucian ideas out of every nook and corner of our life and 
thoughts.’* 

Another thing of interest : rdigion, or at least idolatry, seems 
in a period of advanced decay. Christianity, where its leaders 
practise their faith through social and war services, is accepted as a 
useful institution. Bdt people have little faith left in prayer and 
appeals for supernatural intervention. Already moribund before the 
war, the social influence of Chinese Buddhism is now practically nil. 
Hundreds of Buddhist and Taoist temples have been destroyed during 
the conflict, and the impotence of the outraged gods has probably 
deepened traditional Chinese scepticism concerning their celestial 
influence. 

Far up in the interior I saw an ancient temple transformed into 
a printing shop run by workers who were all atheists. Elsewhere 
in China the gods are tossed into the rain and temples are converted 
into hQSpi|als and barracks, with little protest frpm anyone. I have 
sem painted gods propping up weaving n^achines and workers com- 
pilipeiitly striking mah^es on their faces. I saw peasant children^ 
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who a few years ago would have trembled suck ktals, mis* 

diievoasly admmiQg them with Hitler moustaches and chidhtag 
"Down with Japan !** slogans on their faded robes of clay. Scores 
of native cra^ have been restored by Industrial Cooperati^, but 
the paper prayers and incense industry, once the nmst fiourudiieg 
in every village, is not represented among them. 

Some prejudices are breaking down. Thousands of people from 
the Eastern provinces have inundated even small villages in the 
West. In restaurants of Szechuan and Shensi you can often hear 
half a dozen dialects spoken at once. Hundreds of doctors, engineers, 
nurses, soldiers, and students have migrated to work in alien ^tricts 
where they cannot speak the local phrases. Overseas Chinese 
engineers have returned to work in places where prejudice or "wind 
and water" taboos would have banned them before. 

Shanghai women are training Yiinnanese and Kansunese to spin 
and weave. Manchurian refugees can be found making bandages 
and uniforms for Honanese troops, and Cantonese doctors are 
operating on soldiers ‘to whom their speedi is unintelligible. In 
Shantung the wheat-eating peasants are being organized by rice- 
eating Hunanese. Crippled soldiers from Shanghai are marrying 
widows in Hunan. So much admixture of provincials and dialects 
is taking place that natives in backwood places who never saw a* 
map of China are discovering with amazement the variety and 
immensity of their land, and are prepared for a new wonder a day. 

Many middle-class families have lost nearly ever3^hing they 
owned and some are now quite proletarianized. Poor material con- 
ditions in many places throw scholar, merchant, soldier and worker 
into the same environment and the same income group. Middle- 
class people are learning a little of the philosophy that sustains the 
poor. The economic basis of conservatism and class distinctions has 
in some cases been destroyed and rl^laced by a fellowdiip of war- 
and misfortune and hope. In Chungking some ricksha pullers earn 
more than merchants, and stonemasons are better paid than some 
officials. All through Free China the importance of skilled work- 
manship has a money value and consequently a prestige it never 
had before.' Emphasis on building everywhere calls attention to the 
man with trained hands. It is these workers — ^the masons, tihe 
carpenters, the ironsmiths, the mechanics, who are really making 
Free China— on whom the scholar and the politiqian are wholly 
dependent, and beside whom they seem utterly futile people who 
can do nothing but talk. There seems to me a growing conscious- 
ness of power among these men with useful hands. 

The amount of material destruction caused by the invasion is 
enormous and incalculable. Yet you hear people say .that it has 
been a big help in reconstruction. Except for the loss of life and 
means of production some of the destruction of cities was Upt Utt- 
mixed tragedy. Roads, factories, ^hools, ho^itals and Other 
infistitotions ate being built in districts where they might not other- 
wise have appeared for decades. These impfoveinents Mthu ttfcoanh' 
the focus of new activity' whkh really ‘’‘revPjtttienfees" fife life e(f- 
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whole communities. Social effects of the changes in modes of pro- 
duction, the superimposition of an advanced part of the population 
on the backward West, and the conversion of the latter into the 
Government’s main war bases, are obviously too complex to begin 
to examine here. 

There is certainly a growing spirit of self-reliance and self- 
confidence, bom of the realization that somehow China has managed 
to stand the mighty war machine of Japan, endure a steady hail 
of British and American scrap iron, and inflict grave defeats on the 
ene^ with precious little help from anybody. Quite a lot of 
vanity and conceit have been knocked out of China. A deeper self- 
respect has replaced them, as the Chinese have watched European 
peoples, once thought to be made of far sterner stuff than the 
amiable Chinaman, go down before aggression one after another. 

China has produced no traitors worse than Europe’s Fifth 
Columnists, no errors of command more costly than the blunders 
of the Allies, and no crimes of diplomacy to surpass the miscalcula- 
tions of Chamberlainism. Defeatism now seems confined largely to 
bureaucrats and still wealthy people homesick for the comforts and 
fieshpots of the coast. There is a new kind of pride in race member- 
riiip. In the army especially you see a coalition of the basic virtues 
of a philosophical people. The average soldier gives an astounding 
exhibition of patience, indifference to suffering and pain, cheerfulness, 
endurance and calm courage in the face of inevitable disaster. 

Who knows with what mental activity this ill-clad, ill-fed, ill- 
equipped warrior rationalizes the probability of his death? Belief 
in God or in any religious mythology seems to play little role in it. 
The Japanese goes into battle armoured with Buddhist amulets and 
thousand-stitch belts supposed to make him invulnerable to bullets, 
and knowing he will be apotheqpized and reborn a higher god. The 
Christian can die believing in salvation and a hereafter. 'The 
Mohammedan confidently looks forward to the Prophet’s paradise to 
come. But the Chinese soldier wears no charms and says no prayers 
and dies without a confessor. Confucius promises him no heaven 
and in the depths of his sceptic soul he rarely believes in one. He 
.loves China but he also loves life. What secret cheer prepares his 
ego for the night? 

Everybody is demanding wider education, and because of the 
war great strides have been made in literacy. The army finds that 
literate men make better soldiers ; uneducated men cannot be taughc 
to use modem weapons. Propaganda goes wasted on an illiterate 
public ; if people do not know what is expected of them they cannot 
perform it. Adult education has been introduced in many villages 
and volunteers are teaching in many improvised ways. Together 
«ith a broadmng popular demand for mass education, there is an 
atmosphere of intellectual activity and freedom of inquiry whidi 
bdongs to the dawn of a democratic society, and is a weird paradox 
in a state where political oppression is still widely pacticed. Yet 
tiidre is often a real enthusiasm for tmth, and an ability to “take” 
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it, apparently based on a Reading convictian tbat truth is on tim 
side of Qiina. 

There is a change in some old attitudes and somewhat lean 
resistance to the introduction of useful knowledge. It is reported 
that the head of the National Pharmaceutical College was setcked 
because he refused, in the midst of war, to substitute a certain 
official’s frog-skin remedies for Western medicines ; but amox% the 
mass of the people modem medicine and science have won a wide 
acceptance. Every hospital could treat ten times as many patients- 
if it had the staff and equipment. “Science” is a word heard often 
now among ordinary soldiers. Thousands of farmers have seen 
airplanes flying overhead and dropping death and realize there is 
a lot going on in a world Confucuis never knew. They are curious 
and eager to hear explanations, if any are offered, and are often 
as anxious to have their sons study the answers of science as they 
once were to have them become Han-lin scholars. 

While there is little democracy in political practice, there is a 
surprising degree of democracy in animated discussion. As. a rule 
a man can feel free to voice his real opinion among his friends. The 
tea houses buzz with political gossip and scandal. Nobody’s name 
is sacred. “He who is not in office has no concern with plans for 
the administration of its duties,” is now an obsolete Confucian apho- 
rism. Politics is everybody’s business and criticism in talk is wide- 
spread. When graft is uncovered the guilty are no longer admired 
as filial sons. They may still escape with their heads, but there is 
a wide section of opinion which ardently desires their death. 

Japanese policy in the occupied areas offers a striking contrast to 
these tendencies, and clearly establishes the reactionary role of the 
conquerors in restoring outlived and rejected social practice. Religion 
is fostered in its most superstitious forms but opposed as any kind 
progressive social action. Primary education is retrogressive and 
and higher education is being extinguished. The study of natural 
sciences is discouraged and social science and history are offered only 
in a primitive bowdlerized version. Opium and narcotics have sup- 
planted intellectual freedom. Men are jailed or executed for chance 
remarks revealing the capacity for political thought. Squeeze, corrup- 
tion and total lack of social conscience are the best qualifications for 
puppet office. Devotion to the truth is a grave offence. Orthodox 
filial piety is, however, rewarded. Classical Confucianism is now 
Japan’s method of ’“thought control,” of combating nationalism and 
democracy, and of exacting unquestioning obedience to authority. 
Kazami’s advice is being followed. Japan is trsdng to rule China M^th 
the Analects. 

Now, the fact that Japan finds Confucianism, in however bastar- 
dized a version, useful in controlling her conquest is a matter worthy 
of dee]^ analysis than can be offered here. The degree fo wbidh 
ruling intellectuals share this ideology with the invaders is a measure 
of their ffiUure to represent a “new pattern of society.” It is one key 
to the weakness of Chungking’s wartime leadenddp, and one state-' 
ment of the surviving feudalism in the Chinese scholar diss and' 
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bctofeokie FoitoUately, ds^ite aU attempts to superimpose ortho- 
dox ConfadaiiinQ from above, the basic mass tendencies of Free China 
seem to be moving in the o^K^te direction, and in this lies war’s 
loomise of progress to revdutionary Chinese. 

Although in many resp<»ts Knomintang policy and the real ccm- 
ditions of Free China provide an alternative to J^Mm’s pattern of 
role, the latter’s sharpest antithesis seems offered in areas where the 
Communists are-not exduded frean organization. The fact that Com- 
munists are specifically anti-Ccmfucianist has probably aroused as 
much antagonism in the nostalgic scholar-bourgetas conservatives of 
China as their &ank advocacy of socialism. Anti-Communist intellec- 
tuals attack Marxist philosophy as an “alien” teaching, but I some- 
times suspect it is hated more because behind its irreverences for 
Chinese tradition the Confucianist soul of the literati hears the tinkle 
of the laughter of Lao Tzfi, who has been ridiculing them for two 
millenniums. 

Contocius was perfectionist and stands in the main world current 
ot traditional thinking. Lao Tzfi, the founder of China’s rival philo- 
sophy of Taoism, was one of what William James called the “tough- 
minded philosophers” — ^naturalistic, realistic, materialistic. Taoism 
denies any anthropomorphic god and regards idea and matter as 
equal in the all-embracing principle of Too, the Way, the totality and 
spontaneity of things. It chuckles at filial piety : dust is dust and 
all ancestors are equal in Too. Its anarchist soul revolts at the “300 
rules of ceremony and 3,000 rules of behaviour” between superiors 
and inferiors ; ia Too the peasant is as good as the prince. Lao Tzfi 
and Chuang Tzfi did not believe in fixed morals and institutions, but, 
like Hegel, recognized the inevitability of change in all things. Con- 
fucius would be andmalous in a “withered away” State ; Too .would 
be quite at home there. But though Communists may get temporary 
philosophical support from Taoism in fighting tradition, Lao Tzfi, 
the “Old Boy”, will be laughing at them as soon as they set up a 
new tradition of new morals and institutions of their own. 

Nevertheless, Lao Tzfi and Chuang Tzfi were mighty democrats 
who telieved in the “equality of all things”, including the sexes, and 
in this were mmre in harmony with social changes in wartime China 
than Master Kung. For Confucius taught the inequality of all things, 
and ^edfically of the* sexes. “Women are human,” he admitted, 
“but lower than men. It is the law of nature that woman should not 
be allowM any will of her own.” But in today’s changing society 
Chinese women are, as everyday knows, demanding and getting a 
new* equality of treatment. Their emancipation may be one of the 
real social gains of the war. Chinese women do ever3rthing nowadays 
that men do, from leading bands of guerrilla auipers to operating 
factories and managing schools. No foae but national defeat is likely 
to deprive tham of a newly won voice in the social and political life. 

What would the nuuidarin’s delicate, lily-footed, not-to-be- 
gfyaps«d lady of 1911 have thmight of a Mme. Chiang Kai-sh^ in 
slaeke and sandals, goh^ tfarot^ the .stink and blood of hospitals 
to ^cheer and comfmrt the heroic “coolie” ? And Ifeie. Oimng’s 
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energy and many-sided competence is but (me example of tiioiisanda 
of women whose (diaracter and personality have matured under the 
hammerings of war. How many an awakened peasant girl, ctnupelkd 
to shoulder the burdens of a family, has discovered the stren^ to 
meet it, and how many a craven male has been shamed into action by 
the courage and indignation oi his womenf<dk 7 

Of course “mobilization of women” is still incomplete and- mil- 
lions are innocent of any kind of instruction, just as millions are 
exceptions to every other tendency of so<nal change I suggested. 
There are regions where war has brought only death and ^sease 
and retrogression, and over great areas all the old evils flourish as 
before. Still, in other places, often far back in remote villages where ^ 
you might least expect it, the war has set loose an epidemic of ideas 
and changes which nothing else than revolutionary struggle could 
have achieved. 

Who would have dreamed a few years ago, for example, that far 
up in the loess crevices of barren Shensi, where sodely had been 
static for 2,000 years, there would today be a great university train- 
ing hundreds of girls to become nurses, tea<fliers, journalists and 
warriors of freedom? It is among such young Amazons as these 
rather than among peasants who can still beat their wives fca: wanting 
to learn to read, that Chinese see the hope of the future growing out 
of the ordeal of the present. 
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THE BORDER GOVERNMENTS 

If there were no Communists, no 
Eighth Route Army, and no Border 
Governments, China would be in 
chaos. 

Mao Ts8-tung. 

Prom Paochi I went eastward for 90 miles over one of the few rail- 
ways remaining in Chinese hands — ^the Lunghai Line— to Sianfu, the 
capital of Shensi. Japanese airdromes were but a half hour’s flight 
across the Yellow River, and the city had been bombed repeat^y 
for over two years. Big areas were burned out. The dining-room 
and one wing of the famous Guest House had been somewhat demo- 
lished, but I was lucky enough to get a room with a spring bed and 
only a few holes in the walls. I went to sleep at once and heard 
nothing more till the chin-pao sounded at dawn. You got only ten 
minutes’s warning here, hardly enough time to pull on your pants, 
and we got under the city wall just as another party of enemy hens, 
as the Chinese call them, arrived to befoul the skies. 

Here in the Sian Guest House I first met, in 1936, the Chinese 
Reds who escorted me through the lines of the anti-Communist troops 
into the then Soviet Republic. In the same Guest House, a month 
after my return, virtually the entire General Staff of Chiang Kai-hek’s 
army was made prisoner in Chang Huseh-liang’s coup, when he tried 
“military persuasion” to convince the Generalissimo that it was no 
time to begin resisting Japan. Subsequently my wife eluded a police 
cordon in Sian to make her own trip to the Soviets ; and when, in 
1937, 1 came to meet her and escort her through the war zpne to the 
coast, I could not help noticing that our joint adventures had won 
us the local popularity of a form of plague. I had no particular love 
for the city myself, but I had to go through it to get to Yenan. 

Sianfu was almost ‘as much an anti-Communist stronghold under 
the Kuomintang as any place held by the Japanese, but the Eighth 
Route Army still maintained a liaison depot here, whence occasional 
trucks, carrying passengers and supplies, were permitted to depart for 
the ^errilla front. It was thus a kind of jumping-off place for the 
political patchwm'k known as the “Border Regions”. 

Since my last visit to the North-west, Yenan h^id become the 
base of that curious string of guerrilla dependencies, each of which 
led a more or less autonomous existence. . Their territory lay almost 
entirely behind Japanese Unes. One must constantly remember that 
much of North China is, despite its nominal conquest by Japan in 
1937, still under the direct control of Chinese troops. The Border 
Regions that fill the interstices between Japanese garrison zones are 
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the scene of the greatest effort at mass mo bili zati on ever ma 4 ^ in the 
totory of China. Although the governments wh^ conordinate the 
work of mobilization get most of their leadership from the Com- 
munists, they are not (they of cotirse couli not be) socialist states at 
all. They are war-time improvisations, founded on a radical-demo- 
cratic interpretation of the San Min Chu /. 

The unique system ^ew logically out of the regional political 
X)eculiarities of North China and conditions imposed by the war. It 
is necessary briefly to recall the position here just prior to July, 1937* 
The settlement of the Sian Incident left the Cmnmunists and th^ 
Red Army in control of a region about the size of England. It in- 
cluded Northern Shensi, from the outskirts of Sanyuan, a few miles 
north of Sianfu, to the Great Wall, and on the west extended to the , 
edge of the Kansu plain, embracing several countries in Kansu pro- 
vince itself, and one or two in the province of Ninghsia. After the 
abolition of the Soviet Republic in this area, and the changes in Com- 
munist policy already mentioned, a special administration was set up, 
called the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Government. It proclaim^ 
itself a democracy, established on an united-front basis, and actually 
did extend to the people, without regard to classes, the right to elect 
officials — the first attempt of this kind ever made in China. When, 
in September, 1937, the Red Army was incorporated into the national 
forces under the name of the Eighth Route (now the Eighteenth 
Group) Army and assigned to war tasks in Shansi, this border regime 
was given pro tempore sanction by the Generalissimo. 

Yenan became the capital of the new provisional government, 
as it had been before of the Soviet Republic. It was rear head- 
quarters for the Eighth Route Army as well, and it remained the 
political centre of the Communist Party. As the Communist troops 
marched eastward and northward, behind the Japanese lines, Yenan’s 
influence extended to wider and wider areas. Today it is a kind of 
guerrilla headquarters directing much of the anti-Japanese activity 
from Shensi eastward to the Yellow Sea, and from the Yellow River 
in Honan and Hopei far into Manchuria and Mongolia in the norffi. 

The border regimes in the guerrilla empire control a total area 
about twice the size of pre-war Germany. They differ s<nnewhat 
from their Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia prototype, however, and _there 
are variations in the political pattern of each. All of them* owe 
allegiance to the Central Government, and their defending forces 
are under the supreme command of the Generalissimo. But their 
leaders are often politically closer to Yenan than to Chungking, 
and the methods of mobilization adopted inherit more from the old 
Soviets than from the pattern of landlord-gentryrparty rule in the 
Kuomintang districts. Unlike the latter, which rigorously exclude 
Communists from the army, public office, and participation in general 
mobilization work, the Border Governments are orgaiuzed on a 
united-front basis, do not ban any anti-Japanese party, and permit 
Communists as well as Kuomintang members to hold c^oe and take 
part in the activity of the regime. 

Shansi means "west of the mountains", and is named in juxta- 
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po^ticm to ^ province of Sbaatung. or “east of the mounttoiu**, 
wiiidi bwders l£e ocean, ^ansi lies across the Yellow River from 
Shemn province, where the old Soviets had their base. Now, the 
relative “liberalism'’ dt Shansi and the extraca^nary tenacity d its 
resistance derived from a curious chain of drcumstances. This 
province had for thirty years been the bailiwick of the picturesque 
(dd wardord. General Yen Hsi-shan, whose influence once extended 
across all North China. At one time people spoke of Shansi as the 
• “model province”, but ideas of progress changed, and in later years 
it was more often called the “backward province”. Yen held on to 
his regional autonomy and his own army, printed his own currency, 
made his own laws and yielded but little to the central authority of 
Nanking. The latter made its greatest dent in his autonomy when, 
in 1935, Yen had to call in the Central Army to repulse the then 
Red Army, which badly defeated his Shansi forces. 

Plenty of people were ready to predict that Yen Hsi-shan would 
sell out to the Japanese ; but many of the “patriots” who used to 
ridicule Yen have in the meantime turned puppet, while the old 
war-lord still fights for his sacred hills. It is true his administration 
was corrupt, feudalistic and incompetent ; but Yen was no traitor. 
In 1935 he seemed to realize something was seriously wrong and 
began groping for remedies. He drew some progressive young men 
into his regime and made an effort to unite and organize his people. 
In 1936 he even gave sanctuary to a few who advocated the “united 
front”, when the phrase was enough to land you in jail in Nanking. 
He was in his thinking quite a lot l^e Sung Cheh-yuan, the Governor 
of Hopei. He found he needed popular support in order to resist 
pressure from both Nanking and the Japanese, and he balanced 
himself between the two forces as long as possible. 

When Japan finally invaded North China, Yen had to make his 
decision, and he acted as General Simg did : without much success, 
but with loyalty to China and with courage. 'Hie Japanese easily 
rolled back his ill-equipped, poorly trained and poorly led Shansi 
army, and his semi-feudal administration quickly collapsed, many 
of the officials fleeing with his troops. More than half of Shansi, 
“the strategic key to North China”, was occupied in a month. 
General Yen did not know how to conduct mobile warfare, and 
the unorganized people* had no local governments capable of leading 
guerrilla resistance. .Magistrates had never sought the co-operation 
d the people, who were untrained militarily and uninstructed 
pc^cally. 

Clutching at straws to save his bdoved Shansi, old Yen was in 
a mood to listen to the younger and more radical men who had 
invaded his inner circle, and who had so often urged him to reform 
tile administration and mobilize the masses. Now they advised 
Yen to make a Mendly liaison with the Communist troops whom 
the Generalissimo had ordered in to help defend the province — to 
learn their fighting tactics and organizational methods, and to adi^ 
those methot^, in belated efforts to prepare the pei^le for protraofead 
resii^aace. And that is just what GMeinl Yen did, with the result 
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that Shansi was traiiBfonned into tiie stroogesk hnld -of CWm^s 
• defence system. ' ■>' 

The Eighth Route Anny entered Shansi, thorefoce, iwith GeiM a u l 
Yen’s welcmne and under his orders, ior he was in 0 a]^:e^ ontt> 
mand of the Second War Asea, wtudi included the provinces of 
Shansi, Chshar and Sui3nian. Already the nwthem part of Shansi 
had fallen to Jt^an, and as the Communist troops marched north 
they met the bulk of the provincial army in demoralized Sight 
towards the Yellow River. With Yen’s consent the Reds began at 
once, along the route they followed, the work of training the peofde 
and building mass organizations to support the army and to 
strengthen civilian morale. 'They detached political WOTkers to rally 
and reorganize some of the Shan^ troo|» for mobile warhtre and 
loaned commanders to start schools — all this in the midst of the 
Japanese offensive ! — ^to train leaders for a new Shansi army. Moving 
outside the flanks of the Japanese lines, the main forces of the 
Eighth Route gradually worked their way bade into North Shansi 
and Hopei into the positions they hold today. 

That great bodies of Chinese troops could exist in the Ja{»nese 
rear when thus supported by an organized people, and ffmt large 
areas of Chinese territory could remain under their administration 
without either side being able to exterminate the other, was a 
discovery for General Yen as well as for many old-t3rpe militarists. 
And this is of course the most peculiar characteristic of what Evans 
Carlson calls the “unorthodox war’’. Topographically, the pheno- 
menon is possible in North China because of splendid natural 
<fl>stades, such as wide rivers, deep forests and inaccessible mountain 
ranges, behind which big armies can find shelter in relative security 
against surprise attack. Since such obstacles usually ccarrespond with 
provincial boundaries, the control of the latter is of utmost unpor- 
tance, no conquest can be said to be complete until all the “Border 
Regions’’ are subjugated. 

In one of the most strategic of these “joints’’ in the anatomy of 
the North, where Shansi meets Hopei and Chahar amcMog the rugged 
peaks of the Taihang Mountains, the second Border Region Gov- 
ernment is located, in territory recovered from the Japanese by ffie 
Eighth Route Army. Soon after their arrival in Norto-east Shansi, 
these veterans of partisan warfare succeeded in dissolvmg nmst of 
the local puppet regimes set up in the hsien dties to carry out 
Japanese orders. The latter can now exist, in fact, only under tile 
direct protection of strong Japanese garrisons, but as ^e Japanese 
lack student forces to occupy more than the most important waited 
towns, they can assert tiidr “control” in the hinteriand otdy by 
sending in periodical punitive expeditions which raid and plnadc 
the countryside. 

In place of the puppet regimes the ®bai»i political iwntors 
taught :^e people how to form their own pditi^ and mtiitaiy 
organizations everywhere, and encouraged them to dect titefr awn 
village, dhaict and county governments. All these were watted 
when he fihanti-Hepei'Ciiahar Bender Govtammt was lanmd in 
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Jaanaiy, 1938, foUowii]^ a r^resentative Conference sununoned at 
Wu T’ai Shan, with the consent of the Generalissimo. While mainly 
defended by the Communist troops and the self-defence units which 
they have armed and trained, &e Government includes represen- 
tatives of the local Kuomintansr as well as the nugiy people’s 
(Sganizations which now embrace millimis of Chinese in the guerrilla 
districts. The extent of its authority naturally varied accordit^ to 
the military situation. In July, 1940, the Government held direct 
omtrol of about seventy counties in North-east Shansi, Central 
Hopei, and Southern Chahar, covering an area roughly the size of 
Italy. 

Once this Shana-Hopei-Chahar Government had organized 
secure bases in the Taihang Mountains, the Eighth Route Army 
sent strong detachments through the Japanese lines far to the east, 
into Northern Shantung. Here a number of counties were recovered 
from Japanese domination and a third border region was established. 
Still other detachments filtered between the Japanese garrisons near 
Peking and Tientsin, and entered East Hopei, the scene of Japan’s 
first attmept at puppet government south of the Great WalL Later 
they i>enetrated into Jehol, the mountainous eastern extremity of 
Inner Mongolia, which Japan incorporated Manchukuo in 1933. 
They entered Suiyuan also, which lies above the Great Wall north 
of Shensi and Ninghsia. 

The well-organized Border regime in Northern Shantung had 
organic connections with the Shansi-Hopei-Chahar Government, and 
in fact guerrilla overland communications were maintained from the 
suburbs of Tientsin, on the gulf of Chihli, clear back to Yenan. 
In Jehol and East Hopei, however, the guerrillas had only primitive 
military bases, incapable of supporting a stabilized political regime 
at any point. But they nevertheless exercised a certain degree of 
administrative control ^ough mass organizations which form the 
human bases of all anti-Japanese activity in the hinterland. 

Very important militarily was another Border Region which 
included most of South Shansi, Northern Honan, and South-western 
Hopei. It sprhad over an area perhaps twice the size of the State 
of New York, with a population about the same as that under the 
Shansi-Hopei-Chahar regime— roughly iz millions. The Shansi- 
Honan-Hopei Border "Region is known in Chinese history as “Shan- 
tang” (not to be confused with the province of Shantung), and it 
has always been considered of great strategic importance, so that 
the Chinese in ancient times had a saying, “Who holds Shan-tang 
holds the world.’’ The “world’’ was the great North-west ; and 
it is still true today that Shan-tang commands the most feasible 
approaches to the Wei and the Han valleys. Until it is swept free 
of Chinese troops the Japanese cannot undertake a large-scale 
invasion west of the Yellow River. 

More important even than its strategic assets, in modem times, 
are Shan-tang’s rich undeveloped reserves of coal and iron— billions 
of tons— the lure of whidh was one of the primary reasons for the 
N^xmese inva»on. Until tesistanoe is completely brokmi, the 
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Japanese cannot exploit this prize with profit. Repeated putative 
drives were hurled against the irregular strcmghtdds in Shan-taas, 
but after three years of effort there were more Chinese troops In 
the region than when Japanese first entered it. The Japanese held 
the main cities and their coimecting communicaticms, but from the 
fastness of the mountains an immense land area was dominated by 
over 250,000 Chinese troops — ^the strongest force boasted by any of 
the Border Regions. 

Shan-tang’s defenders were a mixed lot, composed in the main 
of two armies which were fmtnerly bitter enemies. General Wei 
l«i-huang, noted for his civil-war successes against the old Red 
Army, was in command, at the time of my last visit to the North- 
west, of about 100,000 Central Army troops, based on Northern 
Honan and South-east Shansi. His nearest neighbours and co- 
defenders of South-east Shansi were three divisions of the Eighth 
Route Army, led by the redoubtable Chu Teh, and the famed 
guerrilla commander, Peng Teh-huai — ^with whose old First Front 
Red Army I travelled for a while during the civil war in Ninghsia. 
Then there were some 50,000 troops of the New Army of Shansi, 
consisting of local volunteers trained with considerable help from 
the Eighth Route Army, but supported by General Yen Hsi-shan. 
And in the south-west of Shansi province were the reorganized 
remnants of General Yen’s own original forces, numbering some 
60,000 men. 

Shan-tang was not united under a single command, as were the 
Shansi-Hopei-Chahar and the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Gov- 
ernments, but was composed of nine different administrative districts, 
each of which reflected the character of the military forces stationed 
in it. Where the Eighth Route Army operated, the pattern of 
village mobilization resembled that of the other Border Regions, 
and the same thing was true in areas defended by the New Shansi 
Army. In the Central Army districts, and those under the re- 
organized Old Shansi Army, however, which still had bases inside 
Free China and consequently were less dependent on popular support, 
the regime was nearer the old Kuomintang pattern. Yet even in 
the latter case many peoples’ societies flourished which in other * 
areas were banned, and there was a better spirit of co-operation 
between the army and the civilians, and between different armies 
with different political ideas. 

Generally speaking, the Border Regimes now provide the 
peasants with the ablest and the most democratic administration they 
have ever known, and to a considerable extent the gap between 
the people and the officials has been closed. Farther on I shall 
try to show in more detail how one of the more advanced Border 
Governments operates and how the people, from young children to 
old men and women, are mobilised so that each contributes his share 
of effort for the good of the community. 

Yet in a larger sense one must despair of revealing all the 
subtleties of this mixed-up picture so that it assumes a shape cd 
logic in Western eyes. The struggle bdbind Japanese lines is not 
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si|igdy b«tw««w iavad» and defeod^r, Imt indades daslies ^ fftty, 
€3ats», politioal and social intere^ and ideas inude Oun^ 

society. is goinir on often seems to the-Westemer involution 

tatho' than revolnticm, and perliaps to see its fuU significance one 
' must understand nothing less than the history of China, and I do 
not know any Occidental who really does. The events occur on a 
canvas so vast that ooly, something in epic form can hope to repro- 
duce them. What brave men and women are doing here will, be the 
material of folklore and legend for a thousand years to come, but 
perhaps only Chinese will understand and remember its heroes and 
its villains, and cherish its principles and its truths, just as only 
Chinese can find exaltation in the pages of mingled fact and fiction 
in that strange classic. The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, which 
the present period in many ways so oddly resembles. 

But digress. All this was to have b^n a mere introduction to 
an account of my return visit to Yenan. If, after the foregoing con- 
fession of my limitations as an interpreter, the reader is still willing 
to follow me to the strangest “capital” on earth, it is yet pos^le 
that we can learn something of value about the men and ideas 
behind one of the most valiant struggles history ever witnessed. 
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RAINY JOURNEY 


The road to Yerum is for Chinafs 
youth the road to life. 

Ltr HW)k. 

Whbsbvbr I went after the waf began yoong people would 
appear in the most unexpected places, with a copy of Red Star Over 
China (in the pirated Chinese edition) tucked under their arms, to 
ask me how they could enter one of the schools at Yenan. In one 
city the commissioner of education came to me like a conspirator 
wanting me to “introduce” his son, so that he could enter the 
Yenan Political and Military Academy. In Hongkong a ^(^perons 
banker astonished me by making the same request. Inking at the 
comfort which surrounded his offspring I said, “Your son would 
have to sleep on a mod k'ang up there and grow his own food and 
wash his own clothes.” 

“I know that,” he replied, “if he stays where he is he will 
sooner or later have to wash the Japanese 1” Perhaps he had a clearer 
view of the future than most of his treaty-port colleagues. 

If I had set up a recruiting station in Shanghai or Hankow or 
Chunking I could have enlisted several battalions ; and it might 
have been the best service one could render China, at that. Unfcn- 
tunately I had no commission as a recruiting sergeant and my 
“inside connections” with Yenan went no further than the scars 
left on my kidneys by its war diet. I could not help these would-be 
bachelors of guerrilla arts very much. As far as I knew, the easiest 
way to “get into” North Shensi was to walk in. And thousands of 
young people did walk— from distances of hundreds of miles. They 
were still coming in, from all over China, when I returned to Sianfu ; 
but it now seemed to amount almost to a crime against the State, 
in the eyes of General Hu Tsung^nan, whose troops controlled most 
of the roads leading into the ex-Soviet,districts, for a young man or 
woman to join the Eighth Route Army or study at Yenan. 

This little Anhui general was one of the ablest and most power- 
ful of Chiang Kai-shek’s Whampoa veterans and indeed had beeai 
Chiang’s golden boy ever since the “Gissimo” tmined him at 
Canton. He commands the First Group Army, best equipped and 
best drilled of all the Central troops— and Chiang Kai-shek’s per- 
sonal pride and joy. It had done practically no fighting since the 
war began, but had garrisoned the North-west, apparently as an 
insulation against the spread of Red influence there, and ijao as 
training cadre for the develc^nnent of new fences. Ironkally endt^, 
much of the military sni^lies from Russia went t» Gen^ Wa 
troops— which, if major civil war were reteimed, would foim 
backbone of tiie anti*Cetnmuniat drive. 
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An dSldent officer and an attractive perscmalitjr, General Hu 
Tsung-nan was the leader of the Fu-Hsing Shi, or “Regeneration 
Society,” which was formed secretly during the Generalis^o’s 
anti-Red campaigns. Composed mainly of Whampoa and Nanking 
cadets, impressed by the methods of the Nazis and no doubt 
encouraged by some of the German advisers, it was at one time 
frankly modelled closely after the Gestapo. In 1937 the organize* 
tion accurately mirrored the political ideas of Chiang himself ; and 
it was not till after Hitler’s desertion of the Generalissimo’s army, 
which the Fuehrer described^ as “mentally incapable” (how he 
mentally wounded the intellectual pride of the Chinese I ) of defeating 
Japan, that some of its pro-Nazism vanished. But it still stood for 
the principles : destroy the Reds, follow the Leader and support the 
authoritarian State. The first slogan was of course now carried out 
chiefly by political means. General Hu himself was credited with 
the organization of the Special Service Section and the political 
gendarmes of the Central Army, one of whose duties was to keep 
youth free from Marxist contamination. Probably Hu had more 
influence among younger officers than any junior general except his 
Whampoa classmate, Chen Cheng. Many considered him to be 
Chen Cheng’s main rival in the line of succession to the Gene- 
ralissimo. 

Naturally it irked these “Regenerationists” more and more, as 
the war went on, to see many young people going into the “bandit 
lair” of the North, and they took what steps they could to prevent 
it. Inspection stations were set up along the roads, where special 
gendarmes stopped young travellers, searched them, and often sent 
them back to General Hu Tsung-nan’s reform school, which the 
Commtmists called a “concentration camp”. That was maintained 
in connection with the General’s political and military training 
school, which was modelled somewhat after the Yenan Academy, 
and in fact turned out some Quite capable young officers. But 
would-be Yenanites were called “backward students”, and not till 
they had renounced interest in Communism were they admitted to 
regular classes or sent home as unsuitable material. 

These queer inter-army kidnappings even included Eighth 
Route men in uniform, who were seized from the army’s own trucks 
— which were also confiscated now and then. One day an over- 
zealous anti-Red gendarme made the mistake of trying to detain 
an Eighth Route officer, however, and even told him that 
“Communist bandits” had no right to travel on buses or trucks. 
The officer, dressed in ordinary soldier’s uniform, happened to be 
Peng Teh-huai, field commander of the Eighth Route Army. He 
promptly arrested the gendarme and personally took him to Central 
Army headquarters at T’ienshui, after which the practice tempora- 
rarily ceased. But a new annoyance, when I reached Sian, was the 
denial of its quota of gasoline to the Eighth Route Army. In ffict, 
I considered myself quite lucky when I got a ride on an overloaded 
truck, for it was the first to leave for Yenan in several weeks. 

‘ In a speech recalling the German advisers, in 1938. 
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Piled high with luggage and supplies^ the big Dodge was in 
addition festooned with fourteen passengers, including three women; 
as we lurched out on the ddsty road to the north. By mid-aftemoon 
we reached Sanyuan, where we stopped for the night at the Balu 
Chiin (Eighth Route Army) communications depot. At du^ it 
began to rain and by dawn the road had become impassable. Shensi 
rains, once begun, tirelessly go on and on, sometimes for more 
than the biblical forty days. This one slopped after five days, but 
it was a week before we were back on the road. A week in Sanyuan 
is the dreariest prospect imaginable, yet I seemed to be the only 
one who resented the delay. My companions settled down to read 
back numbers of the political and military magazines and newspapers 
which were on file in the depot library. Time meant no more to 
them in war than in peace ; and in this attitude, incidentally, lies 
one key to the understanding of China which no Westerner can 
quite grasp till he has experienced it. Whereas with us the hours 
of the clock seem real measurements of victory or defeat, it is the 
othfer way round with the Chinese. War and peace are themselves 
but units of time against the clock of their long history. 

Our delay at least enabled me to get better acquainted with my 
fellow-passengers, with some of whom I played poka p^ai — ^poker — 
by^he dim vegetable-oil lamp every night, and argued large ques- 
tions of war and revolution. There was Mgng Yung-cheng, inspector 
of the guerrilla units of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, on his 
way to a conference with the Yenan depot. There was Mrs. Chen 
Chang-hao, the lily-footed wife of the Communist leader, taking her 
young son up to see his famous father, over whose head once 
hung a large reward. On the road she had a splendid spirit. Again 
and again she painfully scaled down the side of the truck on her 
bound feet, when the driver negotiated a bad stretch or we had 
to, scatter for an air raid. Yet she never once complained, and 
gave the impression of having been bouncing on and off trucks all 
her life. The younger Chen reminded me so much of an old school- 
mate in spirit, devilment, and even in looks ,that I christened him 
^‘Bert** at Sanyuan, and taught him to play a good hand at rummy. 
‘‘Bert’* had only recently discovered that his father was still living, 
and who his father was, for during the years of civil war his mother 
had kept her identity a closely guarded secret. 

There was a young girl, the daughter of a Hunanese merchant, 
who had run away from home to join the New Fourth Army. After 
a year there, she y^as now on her way, clad in •a captured Japanese 
greatcoat, to the Women’s College at Yenan. A pretty child, smiling 
and cheerful, but tough as leather, she was quite able to take cate 
of herself and boasted a medal in marksmanship won with the New 
Fourth. Then there was another Hunanese, a young officer from 
the New Fourth, who had fought with Hsiao and Han Ying 
for the old Southern Soviets, He also wore an oKve drab greatcoat — 
“a present from the Emperor’*, he called it. He had put the bullet 
through the man who had owned it, and in the torn fabric he propdly ' 
displayed the record of his aim. 
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This little Huanese looked upon the present as a ^'period of 
prosperity” in contrast to the hard life he had led as a Sed parti-' 
san. One day there was an argument about what was “bitter”. - 
One man said it was “to have nothing to eat but com”. Another 
said that the wor^ single diet was potatoes. Many Chinese, especially 
Southerners, regard neither com nor potatoes as fit for human con- 
sumption. “But grass is still worse,” said a third, “unless there 
are grasdn^pers in it.” 

“No grass, no grasshoppers, only rats — that’s all we had once,” 
broke in the Hunanese, with his sly grin. “Now that’s real bitter* 
nesst” everyone agreed. But the faraway look of the epicure stole 
into the veteran’s eyes as he slowly shook his head. “People should 
not speak harshly of rats,” he observed. “They are really not bad, 
if you know to cook them.” You have to know how to select 
and skin and clean them, how to cure them— honey-cured is best, 
but of course in a famine you have no honey, still — ^how to broil 
and fry them. "H 6 n hsiang,” he ended dreamily. “When properly 
seasoned with red pepper they taste better than young pullets. Quite 
de-licious !” 

Well, if a Frenchman can grow rapturous over fried toad and an 
Englishman grow atavistic over raw cow and an American over the 
slime of oysters, there may also be something in a tastily prepared 
rat. Personally, I remained unconvinced and thankful for my bowl 
of rice. 

Speaking of food, and you speak of little else in these moments 
of stymie on the road, MSng and I recruited a cook for Yenan’s 
new Foreign Guest Cave while we dawdled in Sansman. One day 
we were walking down a muddy street hunting for a bakery when 
I stopped to buy some hot chestnuts from a peddler with a basket 
on his arm. “\\Tiat country are you from?” he asked me. I told 
him I was an American, and he said he had once cooked for ^n 
Englishman near Sianfu. Mgng became interested and asked him 
whether he would like a job as foreign-style cook at Yenan. 

-Now, it happened that among the supplies on our truck there 
was, in fact, a complete foreign-cooking outfit — ^pots, pans, ladles, 
etcetera — and dishes, knives, spoons and forks. The officer in 
charge had purchased all these in Sian and then had gone hunting 
for a cook. He had b^ unable to find a single candidate willing 
to work for less than $8o a month. At last he had come- to the 
decision that all foreign-style cooks had been spoiled by the impe- 
rialists and that it would a bad thing to set up a privileged 
, at Yenan by hiring a chef at a wage many times greater than that 
pud to Mao Tse-tu^ himself. So he had set off with his dishes but 
without his cook ,with the intention c$ calling a conference to discuss 
the matter when he reached Yenan. 

, 'M£iig asked the you^ chestnut peddler enough questions about 
foreign food to sati^ himself that he was hot Ijring. He then ut- 
plained that his job would be to feed occasional foreign guests, and 
prepare banquets for visiting generals and other firemen. The 
peddler agreed to take $15 a month, afttt Mdng deacrffted the attrec- 
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tioas of life at Yenan and told him he could get an education there. 
Next night the cook came round with his aged mother, however, and 
it was dear they had both begun to suspect the whole thing was a 
plot to kidnap the son for the army ; he had been dodging conscr^ 
tion for some months, it seemed. The soldiere there kept me up 
half the night explaining to the old lady the difference between the 
Eighth Route and other armies, and why they did not want con- 
scripts, but only convinced volunteers. At last she seemed satisfied, 
and next morning, when we left Sanyuan, the cook dimbed aboard, 
where apparently the other passengers must have gone to vtork mi 
him at once to convert him to the “cause”. Anyway, a couple 
of da 3 rs later I saw him wearing an Eighth Route Army cap. 

“What’s this, have you been conscripted after all?” I asked 

him. 

“No,” he grinned, “but neither am I selling chestnuts any more 
at a time like this.” 

My Chinese had grown very rusty, with long disuse, and these 
days on the road enabled me to brush up on it. One of ^e hardest 
tasks I assigned myself was to put a riddle to my companions, vary- 
ing it a little from the version I had heard at Chunking. 

“In the reign of Hsienfeng,” I said, “the Prime Minister needed 
the wisest man in the Empire to become Viceroy of Canton, for the 
duties were very difficult. He therefore called all the best scholars 
to Peking and gave them the most severe examinations he could 
devise, finally, he narrowed down his selection to three men who 
by all tests seemed of equal intelligence. He called these three men 
to the palace one day explained his difficulty in selecting any 
one of them, for the Emperor had threatened his head if he did not 
find the most brilliant man in the Empire. The Prime Minister then 
picked up from his desk five coloured discs, and three of them were 
blue and two were green. He said to the candidates, showing the 
five discs : 

“ T shall put one of these discs on the forehead of each of you, 
and then I shall put you together in a room in which there are no 
mirrors, and where you cannot speak or signal to each other. The 
man who first emerges from the room and tells me the colour oi all 
three discs, and gives me a logical explanation for his answer, will 
become the Viceroy of Canton.’ 

“The Prime Minister then carried out the operation and left the 
men in an adjoining room. After ten minutes, one man came out 
and announced that all three discs were blue. He was right ; after 
he had given his explanation the Prime Minister made him Viceroy. 
What was his explanation, and why could none of the discs have 
been green?” 

The truck was silent with thought for a long time. Just before 
we reached Yenan, however, the litde Hunanese who lik^ rats bad 
the cmrect answer. Which was more than 1 could do with the riddle 
he then gave me. 
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In Yenan the Chinese Communist 
^ realized the command life dreamed 

of by the primitive Utopian Socia- 
• lists of the Owen-Fourier era. 

Nvm Waus. 

Ths Communists were all very proud of their new “capital” at 
Yenan, and veterans from Pao An were alwa3rs asking me what I 
thought of the improvements since my last visit. The question at 
first seemed pure irony. Nearly every building inside the walls was 
in ruin, and Yenan was in fact the only example I have seen of 
complete demolition of a sizable town by air bombardment alone. 
Apparently the Japanese did not realize they had achieved their 
mission, however, as they still attacked the place nearly every day. 
Japan must have spent several million yen on this one pattern 
of lacework alone. 

But reconstruction kept up with the intramural destruction. ^ 
Outside the city walls a new metropolis was growing up. Hundreds ’ 
of buildings were strung along the shadow of the cliffs or bloomed 
in little hollows between the endless waves of yellow loess, while 
tier upon tier of newly dug caves opened their yawning mouths 
along the mountain*side for miles. About 40,000 people, engaged 
in all the tasks of war-time life, burrowed in and out of the caverns 
all day long. , Its ingenuity and courage were admirable, if also 
uncomfortably prophetic of housing that may yet become universal, 
as the bombing plane circumnavigates the earth. 

But Communists had been dodging bombs for many years, and 
even demolished Yenan was a big improvement on the past. 
Optimism is a permanent habit of these people ; they wear it like 
an armour of Ae mind. “Yenan is better than Pao An, isn't it 
so?” asked Mao Tse-tdng. “We have made progress in every direc- 
tion since you viated us in 1936. Give us time. If we keep on 
improving at the present rate we shall have something to show 
yon in 1945.” 

And when you looked at things down their own particular 
funnel of experience, it had to be admitted that, despite their cave- 
dwelling capital, they were enjoying better days. Their army had 
trebled or quadrupled and now garrisoned thousands of miles of new 
territory. T^y were no longer completely blockaded from the rest 
<k China. In North Shensi they had a compact little base where 
they could, except for the interruption of bombing, 'train thousands 
of new mi^tary and political leaders in peace and build up their 
own institutions. 
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Material omditions had improved. Mines and crude indastries 
were developing. In Pao An days only the most adventurous mer- 
dumts trad^ between the then Soviet districts and the "White” 
areas. Now several big private tradii^ companies, operating their 
own trucking transport, were flourishing, Yenan having abolished 
all merchant taxes, to oiconrage business. North Sh«airi had an 
export surplus of cotton, wool, hides, vegetable oil and. grain. Indus- 
trial production — mostly handicraft— had impressively increased. 
Industrial and producers* co-operatives were filling many of the 
needs of the civilian population and the army. Consumers* co- 
operatives had shelves well stocked with the simple necessities of the 
:&rming population. Government control kept prices down and they 
were generally from 30 to 40 per cent less than elsewhere. 

Agricultural production had also expanded. Despite recruitment 
of large numbers of youths for the army, the Border Government 
had, in a campaign mobilizing all able-bodied people in the area 
to take part in planting and tilling, opened over one million tm 
(about 200,000 acres) of wasteland. Docal guards and garrison troops 
took part in this work, as well as all students and "functionaries”.- 
Even bankers were not exempt. Calling at ihe Border Government 
Bank one morning I found the office closed for the day. The whole 
staff was out harvesting. As a result of the production drive, the 
former food scarcity in North Shensi had been overcome. The 
markets offered an abundance of grain and vegetables, and muttcm 
was plentiful and cheap. In food, the region was self-sufficient. 

Many new institutions were housed in the hills or in new 
administration buildings camouflaged in narrow defiles. Great strides 
had been made in education, and a new publishing house was 
turning out books, magazines and newspapers, for the front and the 
rear. Many foreign works had been translated and printed in a 
standard edition, and the Chinese were adding their own texts to 
the history and theory of revolution. Several of my Pao An friends 
had now become authors and presented me with autographed copies 
of their works. Selected writings of Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, Do 
Fu and other political and military leaders were offered in cheap 
editions. There were novels, reportage, essays, military and politicd 
books on the war and translations of works on natural science, art 
and literature. To my regret, however, I discovered that the 
collective history of the Dong March, which was being compiled 
when I left Rio An in 1936, had been abandoned. It was considered 
"inconsistent with the united front.’* 

Public health work had improved and sanitary arrangements 
seemed on the whole quite good. Though plague is endemic' in 
this region, it was under control, and there had been no epidemic 
for two years. Yenan had its own Medical Pactoty, which was 
turning out medicines in thirty-one standard formulas, berides 
quantities of dressings, gauze and apparatus. It had a staff of 
eighty, under the supervision of foreign-trained pharmacists. A 
Border Region Central 9 <»pital, with 100 beds and an out-patient 
clinic hanging about 200 persons daily, offered free treatment to 
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dvilians and included an obstetric ward. In a nearby village also 
was the Branch International Peace Ho^tal of the Bighth Route 
Army, which had ^>ecial facilities for sui^cal and orthopedic work. 
Here such badly wounded soldimrs as wore lucky enough to get 
back to the rear received expmt attention from a staff of medical 
men which included the Indian delegation of four, headed the 
famous Dr. .A^tal, a surgeon in the British medical service in World 
War I. 

Another innovation: among its eating-places the town boasted 
a modem restaurant, with little-booths ^et against the walls, and a 
kitchen that could turn out Northern or Southern food with equal 
expertness. Here I went soon after my arrival, to attend a wel- 
coming tea for the ‘‘comfort corps’* of Chinese writers and students 
who were touring the various fronts, under the wings of the veteran 
Kuomintang leader, General Chang Chi, and the Whampoa cadet. 
General Ho Tsdng-han.^ 

General Ho’s presence made the occasion unique, for he was 
the first leader of the “Regeneration Society’’, the so-called frsdst 
clique already mentioned,' to visit Yenan. It was said that he had 
at first opposed the comfort corps’ visit to “rebel’’ Yenan at all, 
then refused to go himself, but at the last moment unaccountably 
changed his mind. Rather surprised, the Yenanites treated him 
with scrupulous courtesy and politeness and gave him every facility 
for investigation. One could not tell whether he was, impressed. 
Stiff and unsmiling in his polished boots and well-tailored uniform, 
with his bright' golden sword sparkling from his belt, he made an 
odd contrast with his cotton-clad hosts, who represented various 
cultural organizations of the place. 

General Chang Chi, on the other hand, once a bitter enemy of 
the Reds, was now strong for party co-operation. I watched Ho 
fidget nervously as Chang Chi, a large grey-haired man, and some- 
thing of a philosopher, made a genial speech praising the Eighth 
Route Army for its energy and patriotism. It seemed to me he 
was by implication offering a word of advice to his younger colleague, 
and the situation was intriguing. 

“I am an old man of ffty-eight now,’’ Chang Chi began, “and 
I have no more personal ambitions or party ambitions. Why should 
I not speak franUy to' you young people who all love China ? Well, 
I have been a revolutionary for forty-five years, and for thirty of 
those years I fought by the side of'Suu Yat-sen. But though I 
have laboured long for my country, can it be said that I have made 
no mistakes? For example, I regret my error in 1924, when I 
cqtposed Sun Yat-sen’s alliance with the Communists. I did not 
agree, then, with his interpretation that the San Min Cku I had 
no conflict with the Communists. My attitude was probably harmful 
to China. It is regrettable that Sun Yat-sen died. Ha alone had 
the genius and the 'wisdom to have avoided the tn^edy of the years 
between 1937 and 1937.” 

* Not the same as General Hn leimg>aan, oomniaader d the First Araqr, 
iDiHitwiied before. 
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The sfleuce iras open-mouthed as he contmued. It viu' tibe 
first time any Knomintang delegate had spoken so humbly be£o^ 
this audience. Chang Chi touched on recent Kuom mt sng-Commmifat 
conflicts and assured his listeners that the older leaders oE tlm 
Kuomintang really did believe in the united front and wanted no 
more civil war. It seemed to me that this old man talked from 
an honest heart as he offered this wisdom to China’s youth: that 
unity of the nation uas paramount to everj^thing else, and that only 
under this belief could China survive. He sat down amidst thunder- 
ous applause. 

It would of cour^ take more than good intentions and unselfish 
patriots to heal the old wounds between these two rivals for leader- 
ship, even if they were not constantly reopened by new conflicts, 
but the Communists seemed anxious not to ignore any chance at 
reconciliation. When, a few days later, the troops of General Ho 
Chu-kuo retired through the Border District, after two years on the 
Shansi front, another huge entertainment was held to welcome this 
erstwhile battle enemy of the Reds and his officers and two Soviet 
Russian advisers. 

Now this General Ho Chu-kuo was the last of the Tungpei 
(Manchurian) Army commanders who stopped fighting the Re^, 
after Chang Hsueh-liaxig’s truce in 1936. In that year, in fact, when 
I was with the old Red Army in Kansu, it was General Ho Chu-kuo 
who was attacking. Some of Ho’s captured horses — he led a cavalry 
division — provided the Reds with mounts for their first cavalry 
detachment. I had ridden on several of them myself. And so it 
gave me a queer feeling now to sit in an audience* welcoming that 
man. There must have been 2,000 others packed into the new 
theatre— a large building in the suburbs — on the night of the huan- 
yin. Men and women cadets, students, soldiers, workers, farmers, 
youth and old age came drifting in on foot fromhll directions. 

General Ho made a fiery anti-Japanese speech, full of quite- 
to-be-expected phrases. He was followed by one of the Russians, a 
blond young man with gay eyes and sin extraordinarily attractive 
smile. Few people could understand a word he said, but his 
resonant voice rang with such confidence and his wide gestures were 
so fine in their defiant sweep that his listeners, than whom nobody 
better appreciated a good display of first-rate histrionics, rocked the 
hall with applause. . For myself, I was convinced he must be promising 
no less than an armoured division or two to conclude the war. But 
his well-trained Chinese interpreter, cop3ung his gestures perfectly, 
and as nearly as possible his voice, ,60on cleared up the matter. It 
seemed that the Russian had only told of the Soviet Union’s 
sympathy for the oppressed peoples of all the earth, praised the 
balance of China’s resistance, predicted the early collapse of Jainn 
and the certainty of Chinese victory. 

It was good to be young and whole in faith, and I wiKhed I 
could share his optimism. In the midst of my reflections 1 yfiS, 
to my dismay, requested to say a few words myself. 

I never felt less like addressing anybody: 1 knew wdl enoosth 
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what thos6 young people would like to hear. Nothing would cheer 
them more than a assurance that America was wi& them. But 
everybody there knew that the United States supplied Japan with 
metals used to destroy Yenan and other cities, and with the mate- 
rials of war that had killed thousands of their comrades. Could I 
in any way deny or extenuate the crime? But may be they would 
like to hear that it was the capitalists who were doing this business, 
against the will of the American people? Was it? In my heart 
I agreed with Eleanor Roosevelt, that ‘‘the responsibility for selling 
Scrap iron and munitions to Japan rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the American people*\ The truth seemed to be that a few were 
making money out of it and the rest didn’t give a damn. Yet 
would it cheer these lads to be told that American women would 
rather see them smeared about than give up silk stockings? 

Suddenly I remembered what Rewi Alley’s old man on the bus 
had said about the big-nosed foreigner and his handicap in aviation, 
and I realized it was true. Instead of a speech, I told them all this 
story. 

So foreigners cannot see very well because of their big noses, 
my friends, and how, then, can we expect them to see across an 
ocean or two and understand your suffering, or why they should not 
help Japan to kill your brothers and your sisters? It is a short- 
sighted world we live in and a mad-dog uorld, and it is true nobody 
can see beyond his own nose. China cannot wait for other nations 
to be fitted with long-range spectacles. Your leader Mao Tse-tung 
has said that every man and woman must leUrn to ^^fight with his 
teeth, his hands and his feet*\ so that China can win alone. And 
he is right ; depend on no one but yourselves. . . . 

But by what right did I impose my gloomy platitudes upon these 
youths about to die ? I mumbled out some optimistic hopes, another 
joke or two and found my seat again as quickly as with decency I 
could. And then the symphony began. 

Yes, symphony, for here I first heard the work of Hsi Hsu-hai, 
the youth whose melodies and operas are now sung from the Yellow 
River to the Yellow Sea, Compo^r Hsi himself was there, leading 
hiSv queer orchestra, Oz-like with its mass of Chinese tomtoms and 
yang-chins and fiutes, Jts foreign strings, cellos and violins, and those 
odd inventions of his own, cut from Standard Oil tins strung with 
local gut. Leading it was Hsi himself, a mad-man or a genius 
I know not which. They say his European tutors were quite con- 
vinced it was the former. 

But what I heard was gc^. It lived, it spoke, it held its 
audience entranced. Was he a thief? There was a bar from 
Beethoven, but not quite, there a phrase of almost-Bach, here some 
minors from the Red Chamber Dream, but now it was only a moun- 
taineer’s yodel, a boatman’s toilsome chant, the roar of a river,* 
a rattle of musketry. Hsi called the composition Yellow River, and 
it was epic in form, its vocal parts sung by a mixed chorus of sixty 
voices, telling of a nation’s triumphs and defeats, and of a people’s 
4eath and its regeneratkm. The singing was good, mik no trace of 
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the horrible operatic falsetto. Here were rich natural voices, full 
and strong, in pleasing Mandarin. Yet despite its strong bo^w- 
ing from abroad, it remained China— but CMna of tomorrow, with 
a door half open to the West. 

What accident had brought Professor Hsi to far-off Shensi with 
his hybrid notions of harmony and ordiestration? The answer, I 
discovered, was Yenan’s Lu Hsiin Academy of Fine Arts. Here 
about 500 writers, artists, dramatists, composers and their students, 
including talent from many provinces and recruited from abroad, 
had built in a near-by village an artists’ colony of their oVn, housed 
— of all places!— in a Catholic cathedral and its monastery. With 
this Academy, Yenan was now as much a mecca for radicals in art 
as in politics, for here mass art was no crime against the State, and 
they could “raise the cultural level of the masses" to their hearts* 
content. A few days later I was the guest of some of these “cultural 
bandits", as they are known to China’s cultural conservatives, and 
among them found old friends from Peking and Shanghai, who 
lectused me on their own theories of wartime art. 

I filed out, after the performance of Huang He, beside Mao 
Tse-tung. 

“How did you like it?" he asked. 

“Excellent. It’s the best chorus I’ve heard in China since 
Yenching sang the Messiah/* 

“Yes, it is a big change since our theatre in Pao An." 

But changes having occurred in most other directions, what 
had happened to Mao Tse-tung himself since I last saw him in his 
cave at Pao An three years earlier? A foreign missionary, after 
visiting Yenan, excitedly informed me that Mao now had a private 
motor-car, and hinted darkly at corruption. And when, soon after 
my arrival, Mao said he would “send the car to bring me over" for 
a visit, it did sound plutocratic. I looked forward curiously to this 
reunion. 
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I like babies as an institution but 
don't want any myself. I heme to 
• keep fit for my work in the army. 

Kasg Ee-ching (iKbis. Chg Teh). 

Ybnan Still lived in an intellectual world of its own values ; there 
was a different approach to all problems, and markedly so in educa- 
tion. No other comparable area showed such rapid educational 
progress as did the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Government 
during the past four years. The little town of Yenan, which even 
most Chinese had never heard of six years ago, was now one gf the 
nation’s largest educational centres. Despite its wretched material 
conditions and almost daily visits from enemy bombers, it offered ^ 
wide variety of training and new cultural influences. 

Old Hsu Teh-li, the former president of a normal school in 
Changsha, Hunan, and famous as the man who became a Com- 
munist when he was fifty, laid the foundations for the new educa- 
tional system while he was Commissar of Education in Soviet days. 
Before his arrival in North Shensi there were only 130 schools 
scattered across the whole area, and they taught nothing but the 
Four Books. At the end of 1939 there were 773 primary schools, 
seventy-eight model primary schools and sixteen higher primary 
schools. Mass education was ahead of any district in Free China. 
There were over 700 character-study groups and 208 night schools 
for adults. Formerly Shensi’s only schools of higher education were 
in Sian. Now Yenan had four middle schools and three colleges, 
besides an art academy, the largest in China, a technical training 
academy, and an Industrial Co-operative Vocational Training School 
for Boys. Thfe latter recruited its students from “little devils’’, 
mostly orphans, rewarded for their loyalty and intelligence in 
patriotic service. 

The old Red Aca’demy changed its name, after the end of the 
civil war, to the Anti-Japanese Military and Political University, but 
lucHly this is usually cut down in conversation to K'ang To., the 
University of Resistance. Its classrooms, planted here and there in 
caves near Yenan, held 2,000 students when I was there, while other 
branches in Shansi were attended by 8,000 more. Until 1939 the 
entire dlege was concentrated in North Shensi, but so many students 
were detained or imprisoned, while en route through the Euomin- 
tang districts, that it was decided to move the larger part of the 
college behind the Japanese lines. Thus friction could be avoided 
with anti-Red groups, the Japanese evidently being considered a 
minor worry. Altogether, K’ang Ta graduated nearly 10,000 
students a year from its military and political training courses. These 
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were essentially the same in content as the curticnlum of thn old 
Red Academy, except that technical and material equipment had im> 
proved. Political training, while Marxist, was chiefly devoted to 
explaining the united front and the Sen Mtn Chu I in rdation to 
Communist programme and policy. 

But an utter newcomer in Yenan’s institutions of learning, and 
I suppoK unique in the world, was NU Tzu Ta Hs&eh, the Women’s 
Umversity, a veritable College of Amazons. It girdled two moun- 
tains near Fushih and was made up of a series of ’some 200 caves 
connected by a neat highway and stairs circling down to the green 
valley below. On the flanks of other hills near by lay geometrical 
patterns of millet and vegetables, where students tilled their own 
crops every morning, rising at dawn to work two hours in the fields 
before attending classes. Here about -loo ^Is and women were 
CTgaged in the study of everything from spinning and the care of 
infants to the complexities of Hnglish and Russian grammar. 

I rode over with a Mend one morning to NU Ta and spoit a 
wide-eyed day there visiting the college dassrocnns and dormitories, 
and consuming a tasty vegetarian meal prepared in the students 
co-operative cafeteria. Pao the old Soviet capital, had boasted 
nothing like this. Communist women were improving in looks, I 
could not help incidentally observing uhen Wang Ming’s prrtty 
wife, Meng Chin-hsu, head of a department in the University, took 
me from cave to cave, accompanied by three other teachers. Faculty 
and students all wore cotton uniforms, cloth or straw ^oes or sandals 
and army caps on their bobbed hair. No rouge. From a distance 
you could not tell them from boys. You did not, as in the case of 
Ninotchka, have to fall under a table to get a laugh out of them. 
They had the ready smile you see in working people everywhere in 
China, without which the country would be as intolerable to most 
foreigners as an eternally overcast sky. 

This Women’s University had girls of all ages from all over 
China, but what surprised me was the preponderance of Northerners 
among them. People used to say the Communists could never 
interest North China people in their ideas ; it was believed rhin^ 
“Communism” was indigenous to the South. But among these 
Chinese revofutionaries it was a maxim that "local leaders must be 
developed in every new region added to the revolution”. They 
knew that leaders from the outside could be imposed on the villages 
only to a limited extent. Today everywhere the armies go they add 
new recruits and pick the best for further training in their si^ools 
in the reat. 

Shantung, “conquered” by Japan in 1937, furnished mor6 
students for Nu-Ta than any other province. Honan ranked neict, 
and after that Hopei and Shansi. Kiangsu was fifth, and Szechuan, 
Shensi> Kwangtung, Hunan, Hupeh and the Manchurian provuices 
were about equally represented. There were two girls from remote 
Chinghai and Sikang. About 60 per cent of the students were nine- 
teen or twenty years old ; the rest were over twenty but under thirty, 
except for five over thirty. One student, a ibctcay worker aM 
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fiunous labour organizer, was forty-one. The majority were un- 
married, but about one out of ten had a husband, in the party, at 
the front or in some kind of war work, A state univeraty for women 
in this remote corner was surprising enough ; to find it with women 
from nearly all provinces of China, in the midst of war, was astonish- 
ing. I wondered how they had got there, and upon inquiry dis- 
covered that most of the women from the occupied areas had come 
by diangerous guerrilla trails, from hundreds of miles behind the 
Jiq>anese lines. .Here was a real hunger for education. How many 
American girls would hike 500 miles through war zones to enter a 
college of caves where they had to grow their own patch of 
vegetables? 

Most of the students were daughters of workers or peasants. 
The rest were from middle-class families, except for a dozen or sO' 
known as “the capitalists”. Outstanding among the latter was the 
daughter of the Singapore-bom Chinese millionaire, Hu Wen-hu,. 
who made his fortune out of a panacea known as “Tiger Balm”, 
celebrated to cure an5rthing from warts to cancey. Forty-one of the 
students had attended university, and izg had gone to middle school, 
but over 200 had been no farther than higher primary school. I 
wondered what kind of curriculum could be found to suit women 
with such varied dass, provincial and educational back-grounds, and 
I questioned Kuo Chin, Nil Ta‘s eflBcient secretary, 

“We have three classes of students,” she explained. “Several 
could not read or write when they arrived. We put them, and others 
with only primary school education, in a Special Class, where they 
study the Chinese language, social problems, hygiene, political and 
military ‘common sense’, and a brief history of the Communist Party. 
After a year, some will be promoted to the Secondary Class. This 
has required courses in social history, jolitical economy, problems 
of the Chinese Communist Party, the Three Peoples’ Prindples, 
military problems, elementary philosophy and problems in public 
hedth. 

“There is a Higher Research Class. University education or its 
equivdent or completion of two years of training in our Spedal and 
S^ndaty dasses are entrance requirements. Higher Research 
stadents take political economy, Marxism and Leninism, philosophy, 
history of the world revolution and one foreign language. Here we 
train leaders for special tasks in war work or in some existing insti- 
tution, for political work in the occupied areas, teaching, medical 
work, propaganda, co-operative organization and so on. We offer 
optiond courses in English, Russian and Japanese, in literature and 
music, and in bookkeeping, shorthand, journalism and weaving and 
spinning.” 

Attended jointly by dl three classes were lectures on Chinese 
sodal problems and “^e women’s movement”. Needless to say, 
this education differed radically from anything offered elsewhere in 
China. None of the courses corresponded in content to teaching in 
Kuomintang cs Christian schools, whidi pat little emphasis on 
vocatioad or miUtttry trainmg, and naturally none at dl on Matx- 
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ism or the Ktmgch’antang 1 In the Women's University aU courses 
were salted with Marxist philosophy* including the Co mmu nirts' own 
interpretation of the Three Principles. 

The whole thing was war improvisation or ‘^emergency educa^ 
tion", as they called it. But it seemed intensely practical ; they 
were adding nothing to the over-production of useless lawyers aM 
Ph.D.'s. And of course it was nothing less than an earthquake in 
the lives of North Shensi people to have a school of any kind for 
women. Before the Reds entered this area they were still hired out 
as ^^abour", like donkeys and mares, while the males stayed home^ 
and collected their wages. 

General entrance requirements for Nu Ta were simply sound 
health, a co-operative spirit and a readiness to fight in the national 
struggle for emancipation of women. Preference was shown to 
working-class women or women engaged in anti-Japanese w<n*k or 
students from some of the many improvised political and military 
training schools operated behind the Japanese lines. The majority 
of the students were not Communist Party members. After matri- 
culating, women were assigned to study in one of the three classes 
through a series of examinations determining their qualifications. 
Applicants were far more than could be accommodated and capacity 
was to be expanded to i,ooo students. 

The students had a good social life, with plenty of intervals for 
games and sports. They had their own theatre, constructed at the 
bottom of a mountain and beside a clear stream where they did 
their own washing. Here also were playgrounds and basket-ball 
courts. They had a drill-ground and a riding-circle. A wall 
surrounded the administration buildings and the co-operative build- 
ings in the valley belfiw, and the big gate was guarded by girl 
sentries with business-like bayonets. Visitors were admitted only 
on special occasions. Morals were probably a good deal better than 
in most girls' schools in America. 

The majority of the graduates went into rural education work, 
with the second largest number returning to their homes in the 
guerrilla districts, to lead in mass organization. A few entered the 
Resistance University for further military training. Many of the 
students had already fought in partisan warfare. Female leader- 
ship in the fighting zone consists for the most part in mobilization 
work, education and the organization of peasant help for the fighting 
forces. 

Occidental professors may find difficulty imagining a university 
in caves, but the yao-fang is not a damp gloomy hole, but really a 
‘^cave house", which m^es a warm coinfortable dwelling. Cave 
architecture had developed in my absence. Ceilings were higher 
and rooms were wider. Local cave-diggers had always maintained 
the loess walls would not hold plaster, but experiment produced a 
white plaster, now widely in use, which greatly improved interior 
lighting. When the floors are paved with bricks and the open 
facade covered with Chinese rice-paper windows— which admit ultra- 
violet rays, incidentally, that don't penetrate glass— you get a room 
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bttter than many a slum school, &r cleaner than the average Bast 
Side tenement. An additional advantage cA tiie cave is its 
invulnerability to bombs, as it usually has a cover of 30 or 40 feet 
of sod. Into'connecting passage-ways in the rear of tiie rooms give ^ 
adequate protection against bomb splinters and take care of con- 
cussion, in case of possible direct hits at the entrance. 

Lodging, food, books and tuition at NU Ta were all free, but 
students were required to furnish their own bedding and unif<Hins. 
Since they grew most of their own food, as did other colleges, in 
the hillside plots recovered from waste land— part of the Border 
Government’s production campaign — this was a small item. It cost 
$10,000 to excavate the classrooms and dormitories and supply the 
simple equipment for the school, an expense defrayed largely by 
public cotributions and help from patriotic Overseas CUnese. 
Monthly overhead and operating costs, including salaries for faculty 
heads ($5 each) and a staff of seventy teachers, amounted to less 
than $3,000, Chinese. 

llie whole thing figured out at about $7‘50 per student per 
month, or roughly 40 cents, in American money. 
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THE RED PROPHET 


We cannot even speak of sacUUsm 
if we are robbed of a eonntry in 
which to practise it. 

Mao Tsi>X0RC. 

Thb limousine which coughed tubercularly at the bottom of the 
path leading down from my cave looked like a Black Maria. When 
I got close enough I saw that it was an ambulance, and on its 
panelled door was neatly lettered: 

Presented to the Heroic Defenders of China 
By the Chinese Hand Danndrymen’s Association 
of New York City. 

So this was Mao’s extravagance that had shocked my missionary 
friend. A number of these laundr 3 unen’s gifts had accumulated in 
Yenan, wher^ sometimes they were used to carry civilian air-raid 
victims to near-by hospitals. But generally they remained idle ; 
there was no petrol to 'move them. 

Motor ambulances were actually of little use on a guerrilla 
front ; the mobile character of the war, the roadless countryside, 
and lack of fuel and servicing facilities indicated a medical service 
of a special t}^. If overseas Chinese and foreign friends had sent ' 
to Yenan the money they spent on costly ambulances and foreign 
drugs it would have had permanent value once invested in local 
production— in the expansion of drug factories and guerrilla 
industry. But it never seemed to occur to such people that the" 
Chinese were quite capable of making. their own necessities, if given 
capital to buy machinery, for a fraction of the cost of imported 
articles. The price of an ambulance, presented in cash to the 
Eighth Route Army, could really have saved hundreds of lives by 
financing the organization of poetical army medical work and 
developing local war industry. As it was, the chief value of the 
ambulance lay in the horse-power of its engine when harnessed in 
a factory, and in its eventual knock-down value as scrap. 

Yenan, which many thought of as the “anti-capitalist” centre 
of China, needed capital and capital goods more than anything but 
guns. 

The ambulance bounced its way a few It beyond the dty waU 
and turned up a ravine, exactly like a hundred others, where it 
stopped to deposit os below a paved walk leading up to Iifoo’s home. 
“Us” included Huang Hua, who had volunteer^ to acconqMUBy me r 
he wanted to hear 1^’s interpretation of the Eurq>eaii aitnatian. 
Huang Hua was an old friend whom I had first met during his: 
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class at Yenching University — a brilliant idealistic youth with a 
natural talent for leadership. He was one of the first of many 
students who left the lovely Northern campus of America’s finest 
missionary college to join the Reds. 

Huang Hua had greatly matured and was now a man of quiet 
self-confidence, full of duties ; he waa secretary of a youth salvation 
association, and dean of a school somewhere farther north. Like all 
the Christian-educated students I met in the Communist camp— and 
there were now scores of them — he somehow made me feel that he 
was more at peace with himself, psychologically, than Christian 
youths in other parts, of China, who were seldom able to reconcile 
their religious background with the kind of society in which they 
lived. Perhaps it was that these Christian Communists, having 
dropped the supematuralism of the faith, which is irreconcilable 
with Chinese rationalism, were really able to synthesize the social 
teachings of Christianity with their daily political catechism. 
Perhaps it was simply that the elemental and apostolic equalitarianism 
of life in this region gave them the illusion of doing so. Perhaps 
it was that kind of practical brotherhood of the pkce which at- 
tracted the late Father Vincent Lebbe, an elderly Belgian priest 
who took his Christian medical units to join the Eighth Route 
Army, and startled Catholic China when he said he felt no conflict 
between his principles an4 those practised by General Chu Teh. 

I found Mao still living in a cave ; but .a modem and improved 
version, a three-roomed place with a study, a bedroom and a guest 
room. The walls were of white plaster, the floor was lined with 
bricks and there were some touches of feminine decoration, added 
by Mrs. Mao. But here signs of affluence ended. I discovered that 
Mao still owned only a couple of uniforms and a single padded 
coat. He had no personal wealth at all. 

I cannot add much, after my second visit with Mao, to impres- 
. sions I have recorded previously. The years of war had changed 
him little. No longer on a starvation diet, he had put on some 
weight ; his hair was clipped short ; he was dressed as always in the 
uniform of an ordinary soldier. He was still the plain man of the 
people, the queer mixture of peasant and intellectual, the unusual 
combination of great political shrewdness and earthy common sense. 
His revolution^y optimism remained unshaken ; he was just as 
confident as ever that his Communist Party would eventually triumph 
in China, and he still worked all night towards that end. He was 
still the student of world events and the political analyst ; before he 
settled down to the night’s tasks he read through a huge pile of the 
day’s dispatches which were picked up by the near-by army wireless 
station — from the battle front in Shansi, from all over China, and 
from countries abroad. 

Mao’s political intelligence explains his command of the Com- 
munist Party, but not the real affection in which he is held by the 
men of the army and the country people. In speaking, he has a 
way of presenting a most complicated subject so that even the 
uneducated man can seem to understand it. He is full of homely 

* t 
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idioms and instances ; he never talks above the h^ds of his andience, 
but he never talks down to them either. There is a real flow of 
intimacy between him and the people ; he alwajw seems to be in 
contact. 

A revolutionary movement demands of a leadw the ability to 
know a little ahead of anyone else what is going to happen ; and in 
this resi)ect Mao has been so successful that his foUowers have 
come to repose immense confidence in his judgment. At the time 
Mao made some important political predictions to me, in 1936, they 
seemed to many people preposterous. Few men then believ^ the 
Communist Party could survive ; fewer still foresaw a united front 
between the Kuomintang and Kungch’antang in resistance to 
Japan. Only a handful of foreign experts doubted that Japan could 
compel China to submit within a few months. Among the Chinese, 
a few optimists believed that Japan would suffer an economic break- 
up shortly after the war began ; pessimists considered it certain 
China would collapse once Japan had blockaded the coast and seized 
the main cities. , 

However they may feel about the Communists and what they 
represent, most Chinese now admit — and in the admission one often 
detects a secret pride— that Mao Tse-tung accurately anal3rsed the 
internal and international • factors involved, and correctly depicted 
the general shape of events to come. Civil war did end, and the 
Communist Party and the Red Army not only survived but w«e 
stren^hened in the national united front. His suggestion that at a 
certain stage in the war part of the Kuomintang would betray China 
and turn puppet for the Japanese was long resented ; but after the 
defection of Wang Ching-wei, deputy leader of the party, it could 
not be denied that he had correctly understood the forces inside the 
Government. Mao’s prediction that the war would be long and" 
difficult, if certain conditions were not realized, must be one of the 
few instances in history in which an advocate of armed struggle has 
not promised his followers a quick and easy triumph. But this 
candour disarmed in advance the kind of defeatism that preys upon 
shattered illusions. On the other hand, Mao helped to build up a 
more durable self-confidence in the nation by correctly es timating 
the immense staying power guaranteed by China’s own resources, 
human and material, when mobilized in a revolutionary way. < 

“Many people’’, he said in July, 1936, “think it would be 
impossible for China to continue to fight Japan, once the latter had 
seized certain strategic points on the coast and enforced a blockade. 
This is nonsense . . . China is a very big nation and it cannot be 
said to be conquered until every inch of it is under the sword of the 
invader. If Japan should succeed in occupying even a large secticm 
of China, getting possession of an area with as many as one bundled 
or even two himdred million peofAe, we would still be far from 
defeated. We would still have left a great force to fight against 
Japan’s warlords, who would also have to fight a heavy and constant 
rear-guard action throughout the entire war.’* 
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Again, Mao indicated the kind of strat^7 necessuy to win— 
and the one eventually adopted: 

“The strategy should 1 m that of a war manceuvre, over an 
extended, shifting, and indefinite front: a strategy depending for 
success on a high degree of mobility in difiicult terrain, and featured 
by swift attack and withdrawal, swift conc^tration and di^tersal. 
It will be a large-scale war of maiMeuvre rather than the simple 
po^tional war of extensive trench-work, deep-massed lines and heavy 
fortifications. . . . Fortified war&re must be utilized, but it will be 
of auxiliary and secondary importance. . . . Japan’s economy will 
crack under the strain of a Jong expensive occupation of .China and 
the morale of her forces will break under a trial of innumerable 
but indecisive battles.’’ 

But the prophet is not yet fully vindicated ; for Mao predicted 
an ultimate Chinese victory, based on complete internal mobilization 
—not yet achieved — and “important foreign help.’’ If by “impor- 
tant’’ Mao meant major, that condition is also still to be realized. 

Some of Mao’s comments* during my return visit seemed about 
as dubious as had his earlier speculations ; yet a number of them 
have already been upheld by history. It was mid-September of 1939 
when I reached Yenan ; and there was but scant news of the diplomtic 
and political upheaval of Europe. Many observers then believed 
that Russia had, by signing the non-aggression pact with Germany, 
become Hitler’s war ally. Mao ridiculed the notion, and explained 
that the Soviet Union’s antagonism with German imperialism 
remained as acute as with Anglo-French imperialism. He said 
Russia would drop her policy of neutrality only if directly attacked, 
or if revolutionary movements arose in Furope. He regarded the 
Soviet-German non-aggression pact primarily as a “strategic military 
necessity’’, claiming that it had no political implications, but merely 
safeguarded the Soviet Union against attempts by Chamberlain to 
make an anti-Soviet alliance with Hitler. 

The latter contention then seemed unsupported by fact. 'The 
world had been led to believe that the Anglo-Russian “conversations” 
at Moscow had been making progress. Only a few weeks earlier 
British, Soviet Russian and Chinese diplomats had all assured me, 
quite sincerely, I believe, that the Anglo-Russian pact would 
definitely be signed.. It did not seem possible that in such a critical 
moment Chamberlain had still been offering more appeasement and 
even an alliance to Berlin. I asked Mao for proof and he admitted 
he had none ; it was merely his anal3r8is of the objective situation. 
Some months later I read the British Blue Book, and Sir Nevile 
Henderson’s own momoirs, Failure of a Mission, which revealed the 
persistence of the Chamberlain dream, up to the last five minutes. 

At that time Mao also predicted that the Japanese would not 
.entor the European war, but would attempt to contpd the Western 
Powers to help force a decision on China. Only after Japan had 
wrung sufficient appeasement from Britain and Amoica to weaken 

‘Ihtemews covering some of these questions were published in the 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, Jan. 13, % 1940. 
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,l;heir own political and militaiy position in tlus Far East, he be^ved, 
would she proceed to move on Indo-China, the Dutch Indies nhd 
finally the Philippines. Mao said that tiie Mtish would sede to 
“stop the war in China", and once he said that Chamberlain con- 
sidered it necessary to “sacrifice China in order to make an ally o£ 
Japan"-. He also anticipated that, in the event of a British or 
American attempt at a Far Eastern Munich, a Russo-Japanese tton- 
aggression pact might follow— “cm condition that it would not 
interfere with Soviet support for China". 

Mao’s views created a sensation in Chungking. They wore in 
direct contradiction to the opinion of the Generalissimo, who had^ 
already made a speech declaring that the European war would not 
affect British policy in China, which would continue to uphold the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Open Door pledges. Even some of the 
Communists believed Mao had gone too far ; they expected Cham- 
berlain to give concrete help to China, as a iMStion of Britain’s own 
security in the Far East. I must confess that Mao’s expectatioi^ 
also appeared improbable to me, they seemed so obviously against 
British interests ; and when in succeeding months Britain did little 
to hinder Chinese resistance, I concluded that he had miscalculated. 
July, 1940, however, found the British Tories making their last 
appeasement play to Japan by blockading China’s remaining trade 
outlet through Burma, in violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and 
Britain’s solemn pledge at Geneva to “refrain from taking action 
which might have the effect of weakening China’s power of 
resistance.” 

During the war, all Communist troops, like Kuomintang soldiers, 
acknowledge Chiang Kai-shek as the supreme military leader. But 
they make no fetish of this obedience ; they do not, for example, 
rise and come to attention every time Chiang’s name is mentioned, 
as other troops are taught to do. “Lao Chiang" is respected as the 
generalissimo in the anti-Japanese struggle and the leader of the 
Kuomintang. 

There are striking similarities and dissimilarities between Chiat^ 
and Mao. Both are men of strong will-power. Mao is pn^bly 
capable of as much ruthlessness as Chiang, in his own cause ; be is 
also a man of energy, initiative and decision, and he is an alile 
political and military strategist. But whereas ethics and morality, 
based on traditional concepts of filial piety, are for Chiang the axe 
of his philosophy, • the words are to Mao probably no more than a 
cross-reference in the propaganda index of two sides of a socid 
struggle. Mao is essentially a social revolutionary ; Chiang is 
essentially a social conservative. Chiang is something of an introvert 
and his qualities of aloofness from the mob often seem consdoudy 
emphasis^ to preserve the old Chinese tradition cff a power per- 
son^ty. There is little m3rstery about Mao. He does rrat da^ 
infidlibility. I have heard him admit mistakes, and he is not 
aduutned to change his mind. 

Mao can rarely speak long without making a homdy vHaeerack 
or an epigram, and hie seems to maintain his leadexdup by 
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«U the argmsents. He is very wdDi read and an sccmnplidied 
dMectidan in debate. He has an interesting technique. He seldoui 
makes a {rontal attabk against opposition. He delivers a blow here, 
another ^ere, he outflai^ his oppon^ts’ case, he breaks down its 
defences one by one, until gradually he has it completely encom-> 
{Missed and it ^Us apart before a last witticism, or a telling strdte 
of logic. He likes people and their laughter, and is at home in any 
group. He has a lively imagination. I remember once seeing him 
laugh till he wept when somebody described to him a comedy he 
had seen in Shanghai. It was an American movie — Charlie Chaplin 
•in Modern Times. 

Altiiough Mao is unquestionably the outstanding personality of 
tiie Communists, he is in no sense a dictator. He is a leader only 
by common consent, and all his decisions are the result of discussion 
and a collective judgment. There is no office in the Communist 
Party similar to the position of Tsung-tsai which Chiang Kai>shek 
holds in the Kuomintang. Mao’s influence is exercised mainly 
through his position in* the party Politburo and on the military 
committee. He holds no official posts in the Border Government. 
He is still known to everybody simply as the Chu-Hsi, or Chairman 
— a kind of honorary title which gbes back to Kiangsi days, when 
he was elected head of the Soviet Government. 
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RED STAR OVER TURKISTAN? 


The Soviet Vtiton . . . arieviif ¥0^ 
spects the sovereignty of the whoU 
of China, including Sinkiang. 

•‘IzvfaaXK." 

After the Nazi invaaon of Poland, and its division between 
Germany and Russia, many Chinese cast apprehensive eyes towards 
Sinkiang, seeing an analogy between that province and Poland. 
Some feared the Red Army might march in to “liberate the opinresaed 
masses’* in Sinkiang, as in the case those east of Warsaw. ' 1 ^ 
Japanese lost no time in broadcasting categorical reports of a Russiaa 
invasion, which were widely believ^. 

A long ear of China reaching into Central Asia, bordered on the 
east and north by Mongolia, on the west by Russian Turkistan and 
Afghanistan, and on the south by India and Tibet, strategic 
Sinkiang — ^the name means New Dominion — is China’s largest pro- 
vince and would make two states the size of Texas, or four 
Califomias. Chiefly desert, it is cut in half by the east-west Tien 
Shan or “Celestial Mountain” range, and by one of Asia’s great 
rivers, the Tarim, which starts and ends wholly within the state. 
In the south the Kunlun Mountains raise a mighty barrier against 
India ; in the North, the gold-bearing Altai range stands sentinel 
against Russia. Along these ranges are wooded hills and grazing 
lands and in the valleys of the Tarim and other rivers are fertile 
oases. Here the four million inhabitants, of fourteen different races 
—predominantly Turkish and Chinese Moslems, but with big 
Mongol, Tartar, Kazak, and other tribal minorities — ^live by herding, 
breeding camels and fine horses, farming, trading, and digging gold 
and jade from the ancient mines. 

The oldest part of China, Sinkiang has long been to foreigners 
the least known, and remains today the most difficult of ^ to 
penetrate. Always a land of m3rstery and romance to the outer 
world, a few Western explorers such as Obruchev, von Lecoq, Aurdl 
Stein and Richthofen first revealed some of its archsa^gicttl 
treasures, to be followed by occasional hardy scientists and travdlera, 
men life Sven Hedin and Owen Lattimore, in our time. For 
centuries under Chinese suzerainty, Sinkiang revolted often ; in 
1864 it became independent. But a famous Chinese soU^, 
Tsung-tang, reconqueed it in 1878. Sinkiang tiien became a OunetS 
province, but was actually ruled more like a colony until 1931, wImsi 
rebellion once more broke out on a wide scale, and was sntpptnssed 
by a new regime set tto '<Fith the he^ of Soviet Russia. 

As a strategic buffer state separating India finnn Russia, 
for many years was the sqene of inbigues and coanter4nbjgsMn 
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tktweea Czaiist Moscow and Oellii. Soviet Russia followed a non- 
interventionist policy until 1932, when it could not ignore the politi- 
cal menace of the Mohammed^ uprising led by Ma Chung3dng/ The 
Nanking Government had no diplomatic relations with Russia and 
was anyway powerless to suppress General Ma’s revolt. Japan had in- 
vaded Manchuria. When some Manchurian troops were driven into 
Soviet territory the Soviets decided to permit them to retreat to 
^kiang and to reinforce the beleagured Qhinese garrisons there. 
Partly to counter Japanese intrigue — active in supporting the Moslem 
insurrection — the Soviets backed General Sheng Shih-tsai, who took 
command of the situation, and with the help of the Manchurian 
troo{:» managed to re-establish Chinese power. Some 50,000 White 
Russians, who had fled to Sinkiang following the bolshevik revolu- 
tion, were also involved in the civil war — another reascm for Soviet 
concern. Having helped to stabilize the new regime under General 
Sheng, however, Moscow withdrew all Soviet troops from Sinidang, 
and made no attempt to establish an autonomous regime there such 
as now exists iu Outer Mongolia. 

Here it may be recalled that the Mongolian People’s Republic 
was set up after the Mongols, armed by the Russian Reds, rose against 
the terror of the “Mad Baron’’, Ungem Sternberg,* who us^ the 
country as a base of White-Russian Allied attack on the bolsheviks. 
Sternberg was driven out and the Lama Government was overthrown. 
The new regime in Outer Mongolia, though controlled by the 
Mongolian Communist Party, calls its revolutionary programme 
“bourgeois democratic,’’ not socialistic. It has a mutual defence 
pact with the U. S. S. R., but the latter still recognizes China’s 
suzerainty over the country. In fact the Soviet-China treaty of 1924 
provided for the eventual withdrawal of all Soviet troops from Outer 
Mongolia ; but before negotiations were completed China broke off 
diplomatic relations with Moscow in 1927. 

Later, when relations were resumed, Japan had already occupied 
Manchuria, and was threatening to invade Ulan Bator, the Mongol 
capital, which China was in no position to defend. Hence it was in 
China’s strategic interest, as well as that of Russia — who was deter- 
mined not to permit Japan to extend the ulcerous growth of Man- 
chukuo far into her midriff in Central Asia — ^that the latter should 
assume rei^nsibility*for Mongolia’s defence. After Soviet Russia 
had, in reply to a routine Chinese note concerning the meaning of 
the mutual defence pact, reiterated its recognition of China’s suze- 
rainty in Outer Mongolia, the matter was dr<^>ped by Nanking. 
China’s claims in any case appear dubious, as they rest largely on 
the former allegiance the now overthrovm Mongol princes to the 
old Manchu Throne, the Chinese themselves never having effectively 
conquered the country. 

’ For aa eyewitness acoonnt of the rebeilum, see Sven Odin’s Flight of 
the Big Horse; fmr mote recent deyetopmeuts, Owen I/atthnore^ Inner Asian 
Frontiers of China. N.Y.. 1940. 

* See America’s Siberian Adventure, by Mejat^Oeimtal William 8. Oeaves, 
N.Y., 1932, for a descriptioa of Sternberg’s mle. 
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Some observers have compared tiie MongoUaa Pecq^le’s Bji^patdic 
with Manchttkito, bnt there is obviously a vast difference between 
the one, as an autonomous rqmblican protectmate of the U. S. S. IL, 
and the other, a Japanese colony masquerading as a puppet empirCi 
The point is, as Owen Latdmore, an expert on this region, has ex- 
plained somewhere, that the Mongolian regime, being in fact based 
on a genuine people’s revolution, would stand even if every Soviet 
soldier were withdrawn to-morrow, whereas the fiction of Manchukuo 
would immediately collapse once the Nipponese took to their heels. 
Intelligent Chinese diplomats privately admit as much, and now hope 
only that some day Mongolia may join in a loose union with an in- 
dependent China. Mao Tse-tung expressed this expectation to me 
in 1936, sajring that “When the people’s revolution has been victo- 
rious in China the Outer Mongolian republic will automatically 
become a part of the Chinese federation, at their own will.” 

It seems probable that Outer Mongolia might even today enjoy 
a relationship with China and Russia comparable to that of Sinkiang, 
were it not occup3dng a position which, as part of the Soviet Far 
Eastern defence perimeter, clearly necessitates a strong Soviet 
garrison. For it must be admitted that if Russia were out simply to 
grab for the sake of grabbing she could have annexed Sinkiang with 
little difficulty. That she has refrained from doing so is another 
indication of the long-view considerations that determine Soviet 
political strategy in Asia. 

This is particularly interesting, when one realizes that the econo- 
mic life of Sinkiang is now much more closely related to Soviet 
Russia than to China. The province has a favourable commercial 
treaty with Russia, which loaned Sheng the money with which he 
set up the present regime. With the completion of the Trans- 
Turkistan railway to Alma Ata in 7930, skirting close to Sinkiang’s 
Western border, the region was economically reoriented towards 
Russia. Some 1,600 miles of sand and mountains lie between Tihua, 
Sinkiang’s capital, and the nearest Chinese railhead. Soviet trade 
organs opened officers in Sinkiang, Soviet machinery went in to 
exploit new mines, and Soviet tan^, airplanes and armoured cars 
were imported, along with Soviet instructors — in exchange for 
Sinkiang’s exports of gold, jade, horses and wool. 

After the Chinese Government’s retreat to the Western pro- 
vinces, Sinkiang acquired a new significance in China’s future. Its 
vital importance As a focal point for Russian supplies has already 
been stressed. If anything should now happen to dose this frontier 
the blow might be altogether fatal for China. Thus far there has 
been remarkable progress in communications and co-operation. 
Fdlowing the Sian Inddent, the conclusion of the non-aggressiott 
pact of 1937, and a new Sino-Soviet commercial treaty, Chiang Kai^ 
shek improved relations wiffi General Sheng, and imgotiations cob- 
ducted in Moscow by Sun Fo further streng^ened China’s pos^on 
on its farthest frontier. 

The new Sinkiang-KaUsu highway, over 1,500 miles long, wm 
speedily completed with Soviet engineering assistanGe and read/- 
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tMUding equipnient. Za 1940 a air servke 

was finally inaugurated. Nobody csan go by air or highway witiHHit 
the i^proval of Genoal Shoig-^and possibly $beng’s advkers-r^mt 
these restrictions have not prevented a number of 3noung Chinese 
from migrat^ to Sinkiang to participate in the intensive efforts of 
the progressive new government there. Teachers, editors, sdmitists 
and doctors are welcomed by Govmior ^eng, and readily find a 
rote in his own “three-year plan.’’. 

General Sheng Shih-tsai is an energetic and capable man of 
fifty, a native of Ischuria, who was educated in Japan and Canton. 
He participated in the Nationalist Revolution till 1926, when he 
was sent— apparently with Kuomintang and Soviet Russian agree- 
ment — to Sinkiang. There he remain^ in a minor position until 
the former Governor was assassinated, when in the suppression of 
the ensuing revolt he emerged as local strong man. But his mission 
was not to restore the old, but to remove the causes of the insurrec- 
tion itself. He became the leader of what Sinkiang now calls the 
April Revolution, and the official beginning of “New Sinkiang’’. 
An honest, plain-living, democratic man, .Sheng has proved an able 
administrator devoted to the interests of the people. 'Ihe programme 
of the new Government stressed racial equity, religious freedom, 
road-building, industrialisation, agricultural improvement, and the 
development of education and self-government. It adopted, in addi- 
tion, two slogans: “anti-imperialism’’, and “friend^p with the 
U, S. S. R.’’. 

Surprising everybody, Sheng’s Government adhered to the 
announced programme so energetically that it is now not only the 
best administration old Turkistan ever had, but one of the most 
enlightened in China. Racial minoriti^ for the first time receive 
equal treatment, freedom of womhip is protected, and honesty in 
government has become proverbial after the summary execution of 
a number of offenders. Hundreds of miles of new roads have been 
built, Tihua and Hand are busy with new machine industries, and 
much has been done to improve agriculture, including the establish- 
ment of model State farms, experimental stations and agricultural 
colleges. There has as yet been no land revolution ; but there have 
been reforms, including rent reductions, utilization of waste land, 
and heavy taxation of. the landlords. 

An interesting form of local self-government has been deve- 
loped, in which all classes, races and religions are represented. 
District councils elect minor officials and also send delegates to a 
State congress convened annually, to which the Government is 
accountable for its expenditures, planning and policies. In educa- 
tion the advances are especially marked. There are twenty times 
more schools now than there were in Z933. Literacy has vastly 
iucreased. 'The former imperialist policy of “Sinicizing’’ the mino- 
rities has been abandoned and consequently there is a r^issance in 
tribal literature and culture. Mobile schools now (even accompany 
the caravans, in the crusade for adult education, and teach the eamd 
pullers to r^ and write their own language- 
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•Here we ere onacetned loore paxticalsrly with $heng?» inp 
slogaiis, etiti*iiiq>eri«li|aQ and *‘frieadly relations witii the 
Th^ are fundamentals of polioF etewhere in^China only in tile 
Border districts ruled by Communists, to whose present policiea the 
Sinkiang regime bears other striking similarities whidi caimot lie 
entirely accidental. Yet Sheng is no Communist, and Sinkiany 
oithrones not Marx but Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the San Min Ckn f. 
Sheng quite correctly points to the historical fact that every part 
of his programme is consistent with Sunyatsenism. The two d^aw 
were indeed first advanced by Sun Yat-sen himself. While ill 
practice abandoned when Chiang Kai-shek broke with Moscow in 
1927, they were never formally renounced by the Kuomintang. 

It was clear that in Sinkiang’s policy anti-imperialism was bi- 
lateral, being directed against British as wdl as Japanese influence. 
Sheng himself dted as "the most characteristic case of imperialist 
intrigue” a recent allegedly British-backed uprising in Southern 
*^kiang. As for friendship with Russia, he explained, "Under such 
complex surroundings, the pro-Soviet policy did not come into being 
incidentally. Everyone understands that to be friendly with Soviet 
Russia does not mean Communism. The Soviet Union has demon- 
strated that it does not seek territory or special privileges, but on 
the contrary really helps our construction.’” 

Though there was no Communism in Sinkiang— the idea was 
ridiculous in a state almost devoid of industrial proletariat — and 
Marxism was not taught in the schools, there was no oppression oi 
Communists. Contrary to practice under the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government, Communists were permitted to enter the army and 
take part in mass organizations. Quite a few Moscow-trained Korean 
and Chinese Communists became instructors in SinViang’s military 
trainiug. More prominent in educational and administrative work, 
however, were adherents of the National Salvationists, a body 
Left-Wing Chinese intellectuals who early advocated Kuomintang- 
Communist reconciliation, and of younger Manchurians of the radi- 
cal Tungpei P"ai, which backed Marshal Chang Hseuh-liang’s 
"military persuasion” against the Generalissimo at Sian. 

Beyond these circumstances, however, Chinese Communists bene- 
fited very little from the pro-Soviet voice in Sinking. The airplanes 
and military supplies consigned to China through Sinkiang went 
exclusively to Chiang Kai-shek, not the Chinese Reds, contrary to 
the daims of the' Japanese. The latter were laughable to anyone 
who knows anything at all about the geography a^ the disposition 
of military forces in this part of the world, though some gullible 
people were taken in. The truth was that over 1,000 miles of 
desert separated Sinkiang from the nearest Communist troc^, in 
North Shensi, and even camel-trials were everywhere hdd by hoitik 
forces. 

North of the Great Wall were Chiang Kai-shek’s aati-IUKl 
generals, Fu Tso-yi, Kao Kuei-tze and others. To the irert, in 

* la an intenriew witii Chen Chi-ying, of the Ta Ktmg Path 
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Nfioghsia, were the Moeleni troops of the three Me generals, who in 
1937 inflicted against the Chinese Red Army perhaps the worst single 
defeat in its hist(H7. Reinfordng the Moslems in Kansu and Sba^, 
and elsewhere sturounding the Chinese Reds, were the best*e(iuipped 
of all the Chinese forces, the First Group Army of General Hu 
Tsong-nan, already mentioned. The only motw highway system 
connecting the North-west with Sinkiang was dosely patroll^ by 
Chungking’s gmdarmes, and the only roads leading into the Com- 
munist areas were likewise guarded continuously. If, in spite of 
these precautions, a caravan or two somehow found its way across 
Mongolian deserts into the Border Region it could carry munitions 
of but scant significance. The fact is that the Soviets were believed 
by all those competent to judge to have adhered faithfully to their 
agreement to deliver supplies to the Chungking Government alone. 

Likewise disproved were Japanese canards of Russian military 
seizure of Sinkiang.* The friendly Sinkiang Government, plus ^ 
control of Outer Mongolia, provided Stalin with adequate flank pro- 
tection in Central Asia. Seizure of Sinkiang obviously might pro- 
vide a basis of reconciliation between the Japanese and the anti- 
Communist, pro-peace element in Chungking, enabling Tokyo to 
create a Franco situation in all China. Moscow, as we have seen, 
deflnitetly wished to avoid that. 

Well, but what if Chungking were to make a compromise recog- 
nizing Japanese mastery ‘of parts of China and Manchuria, or to 
join the Anti-Comintem Pact with Japan? Or if a general anti- 
Red offensive were renewed as part of Chungking’s “unification and 
reconstruction’’ campaign? Or if Britain were suddenly to alter 
her policy and intervene on the side of Chungking in such a manner 
as to make the Kuomintang confident that it could fight both the 
Reds and Japanese, with the result of intensified repressive measures 
against the former? What then? If the situation became grave 
Russia might counter by making a mutual defence pact with Sin- 
kiang, and put it under Soviet protection. Conceivably, the Chinese 
Communists might seek to consolidate power in a region covering 
the entire North-west, and hold on there until a recovery could 
staged throughout China as a whole. 

In the event that part of Free China were turned into an anti- 
Soviet base, along lines suggested above, it might then at last become 
manifestly in the strategic interest of Soviet Russia to extend all 
aid to the Chinese Reds and their allies, including guns, planes, 
munitions, credits and the technical advice which have till nbw gone 
exclusively to Chiang Kai-shek as the head of the nationalist coali- 
tion. A new red-coloured state might then emerge across the whole 
North-west with a profound significance for the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries, ^me kind of consolidation would probably occur 
between the North-western provinces, Chinese Turkistan, Outer 
Mongolia and Western Inn^ Mcmgolia. Such a federation of re- 

‘ Sir Stafford Cripps, now British Ambassador to Moscow, was the first 
Englishman permitted to fly over the new Moscow— Chungking airline. He 
ridi^ed the report in a statement made in April, 1949. 
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publics, vast in extent-some two-thirds the size of the United States 
—would probably not attempt tn establi^ Sodaliai& and might not 
enter the U. S. S. R. It would simply adhme to the “natioiud 
democratic” programme sudh as is already beisg: enforced in Sinldang, 
Outer Mongolia and the Border Regions. 

There is no danger of that kind of develcq;>ment as long as the 
Chungki^ Government omtinues to fight Japan and its anti- 
communist groups fail to persuade the Generdissimo to renew the 
large-scale anti-Red offensive. But, as Mao Tse-tung recentiiy 
warned those groups now most active in promoting sporadic armed 
attacks on the Red troops, their actions are the surest method of 
achieving eventual self-annihilation. Mao humorously suggested that 
people so much keener to suppress the internal political opposition 
than to fight Japan, should adopt a formal resolution, one article 
of which should be worded as follows: 

Resolved, that in view of the fact that there are too few Communist 
Party members, and it is necessary to develop their nnmbers to the maxi- 
mum extent; thht in view of the fact that there are too few rifles and arms 
in the hands of the Eighth Route Army, and it is necessary to increase 
their rifles and arms to the maximum extent; therefore, we, the reactionary 
elements, take up ourselves the obligation of launching a punitive campaign 
against the Communsts.‘ 

In fact the same thing might apply to European Powers, so fear- 
ful that Asia may go Red. In paraphrase, one might say this: 
Resolved, that, in order to increase the Communist influence in 
China to the greatest effectiveness, and in order ot compel Soviet 
Russia to intervene in a revolutionary way, we must deny aid to 
China’s struggle for independence, assist Japan in completing the 
blockade (e.g., the closure of the Yuniutn railway, the Burma Road, 
etc.), and continue to supply Japan with all the war materials she 
needs to destroy Western interests. 

Well, we shall now see what there is about these Border Districts 
that makes Mao’s “reactionary elements” hate them more than the 
Japanese. But first let us have a look, by way of contrast, at a 
typical cormty, run by the gentry under the Kuomintang’s pao-chia 
system, as seen through the eyes of the magistrate himself. 


’ From an address 'by Mao Tse-tung at Ymian, March fl, 1940 . 
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LESSONS FROM A MAGISTRAL 


rfr€ district magistrate represents 
tOjdOO abilities, in the eyes of the 
government; 10,000 evils, in the 
eyes of the people; 10,000 difficuU 
ties, in the eyes of the district 
magistrate, 

Chinese Adaob. 

Doting my recent travels in Western China I met many local 
officials, all running the country along the well-worn grooves, until 
I came upon a certain magistrate in whose yamen I spent some days 
as a guest. Frequently I dined with him and his gentle and 
courageous wife ; and above the chaos which surrounded the yamen 
secretary who, sitting at the same table, demolished bowl after bowl 
oi noodles with a din more terrible by &r than anything I ever heard 
on a battlefield, I learned quite a lot about the anatomy of that 
hsien. 

Now this magistrate had a reputation as the best district official 
in that part of Kuomintang China, perhaps because he had never 
been trained as a magistrate at all. It would be unforgivable if, 
out of mere interest in social science, I were to identify him in this 
interview so that perchance it became a boomerang and the certain 
hsien lost its model magistrate. I shall therefore simply call him 
'^Mr. Chen*’, of the mythical district of “Ningfu”. 

Mr. Chen came from an Eastern province and he was a capable, 
wdli-educated man. The war found him in a responsible executive 
job, to which he clung until the Japanese took over his office. Then 
he went, like many in his profession, to offer his services to the 
Central Government. How he finally ended up as magistrate of 
Ningfu is his own story ; suffice it to say that by a happy chain of 
circumstances he was put in his post without incurring the usual 
obligations. 

Now for 95 per cent of the people '‘the Government” still means 
the district magistrate, appointed by the Son of Heaven in the past 
and by the party bureaucracy today. He is all-powerful as far as 
the people are concerned, but he is responsible to all the higher 
provincial officials and the central ones also. For the vast majority 
of the peasantry, however, the magistrate is the beginning and end 
of authority, a one-man government. Under him are districts of 
widely var5ring size, some less than 30 square miles in area, others 
as large as countries in Europe, the average roughly corresponding 
to an American county inside a provincial state. Obvioudy it is 
here in the fundamental governing unit that the people must win 
political power first, it ever the word 'democracy’* is to have meaning 
in t}ieir lives. 
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tv hsien govenupent (K'ganizatioia is almost identical 
oat the constty, aod Ningfa, a cooaty of some 30^,000 soola. was 
no exception. As a rule the hsien yamen consisl^ of six or seven 
sections, nnder the magistrate, such as dvil affairs> public saletjr, 
finance, reconstruction, vital statistics and, during the war, con^ 
scription. Above the section chiefe there is a district secretary who 
ranks as a kind of assistant magistrate and is often the boss of local 
politics.. The hsien is subdivided into a number of ch’U, sometiiing 
like boroughs, each headed by a ch‘it-chang. Under the ch*& is a 
group of villages known as a hsiang. Since the restoration of the 
pao-chia system the villages are organized into groups of 100 families 
known as a poo — ^which is further subdivided into chia. Bach chia 
consists (nominally) of the ten households, and all the members are 
held mutually responsible for each other’s conduct. 

Much of the work of the magistrate is actually passed on to the 
various sub-district chiefs. Their duties consist in keeping the peace, 
suppressing non-Kuomintang political organizations, enforcing con- 
scription, settling land disputes, arresting debtors and ‘‘rel:»ls”, 
collecting taxes, and recruiting and commanding the local militia. 
The sub-officials are appointed by the magistrate, and sometimes 
receive no salaries ; often the posts are considered hereditary or 
honorary. In practice they get their compensation by ^keting 
a share of the taxes they can collect, or in the form of gifts from 
the landlords, in whose interest they usually work. This is under- 
stood by the magistrate, just as the latter’s squeeze is understood 
by provincial officials. It all works out very well except for the 
unfortunate lad on whom all the orders descend, for the whole 
system provides for only one-way traffic, from the high bureaucracy 
down to the individual family. There has been no method by which 
the latter can turn the tables and remove any link in the long chain 
above him. 

And now we go back to Magistrate Chen, and his "10,000 evils 
and 10,000 difficulties’’, to see how things worked inside one of the 
1,905 cells that make up the huge political body of China. 

"The first thing I have learned’’, said Magistrate Chen one day, 
"is that although China has had a revolution for thirty years it 
has not yet touched the hsien government. Economy has dianged, 
society has changed, people have changed, but the hsien govern- 
ment remains the same.’’ 

"When I arrived,’’ Magistrate Chen told me, "there were about 
fifty tax collectors in this hsien. None of them received salaries. 
They were all appointed by the gentry, and in many cases tiiedr 
families had been tax-collectors for generations. These men had 
their own secret records of land ownership and collected accordihg 
to reckonings made out by the gentry. They paid over to the mt^p^ 
trate opfly as much as he conld beat out of them.’’ 

"I beg your pardon?’’ 

"It was cushnnaiy to bring these cdUectmx to thg funid 

beat them,’’ CVn "beconse (mly when they wet? 
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miald th^ beg^ to tom over the money due the hr*eM. Even so, 
they always managed to sguee2se a big part of the taxes.'* 

Magistrate Chen decided he did not like that S3rstem, so he 
sacked all those tax collectors and began a new land survey. He 
sent officers to the villages to advise each owner and tenant about 
the dbange and to invite them to come to the hsien yamen personally 
and pay the correct amount of taxes. Many hohest ffimers dis- 
covered that they had been paying taxes which should have been 
paid by the landlords. The gentry themselves were outraged when 
they learned that the "great ones" were expected to abide by the 
law. The hsien revenues began to increase. 

"There has been a big change. Most people like the new system 
much better," according to Chen. "They pay promptly and go 
away with an official receipt, well satisfied. But the gentry always 
try to avoid payment, and I have to use my policemen to bring 
them into court." 

The gentry also disliked Chen because he brought an end to the 
opium traffic, which had been largely in their hands. Opium was 
considered better than money, and landlords forced their tenants 
to grow it and then hoarded it and sold it at fat profits. The hsien 
yamen drew more than half its revenue for the province from the 
same source. But Chen enforced the opium prohibition law and 
suppressed the poppy, and some of the "local rascals" had to go 
to work. 

"After the tax collectors were abolished," Chen said, "those 
gentry who controlled them combined and made formal charges 
against me to the provincial Governor, accusing me of embezzle- 
ment. But I had installed a modem bookkeeping system and was 
able to refute all their charges. On the contrary, I was able to 
show that many of these men had paid no taxes to the state for 
years." 

He was very proud of his accounting system, which was balanced 
daily to record every cent received or ^ent by the hsien. One day 
he brought in a vast pile of accounts in which he soon had me 
buried to the ears. Out of it all I got the strong impression that it 
is next to impossible for a magistrate to be honest and balance his 
personal budget. Chen’s salary, it appeared, was $140 a mondi, 
and that of the distridt secretary and the section chiefs only $56 
each. While those were living wages in that region, they were not 
adequate to maintain the standard of entertainment and "face" 
expected of yamen officials. 

In plain fact, according to Mr. Chen, it was customary for the 
section chiefe to sign receipts for their salaries, which were actually 
kept by the magistrate. In exchange for this courtesy the magis- 
trate let them squeeze what they could out of the people in the 
form of miscellaneous taxes. 

To the horror of all concerned, Chen remedied the situation by 
inducing his provincial superiors to permit him to raise his sul^ 
chiefis’ wages to $70 eadi. Then he brought an end to petty eni- 
bez4ement by nuddmg all accounts legally pa3rabie to the treasmOr 
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akoe. Most of the old chiefs reined in protest agidast this 
“rebellion”. Consideritig it good riddance, Chen appointed soma 
able young cc^ege graduates, whose “radktd” ideas about honesty 
in government concurred with his own. It was only because of hk 
personal relationships with the new assistants, and their patriotism, 
Chen explained, that they were willing to live on such salarka. 
Ihough he increased everybody else’s salai^, Chen did not improve 
his own, and though he gave up the practice of expensive banquets 
and dropped some useless yamen-runners from his staff, he found 
himself owing the treasury $88 at the end of the first year. 

“When the war is over I will leave, and so will the honest men 
working with me. Our war service wiU be over. Things will then 
go on in the old way, as they were before we arrived.” 

“Then you think permanent reform is impossible?” 

“This kind of reform at the top does not work. Now there are 
many honest officials, but what can they do against a system like 
this? The whole structure is wrong because political change can 
come only from above. Though I am a member of the Kuomin- 
tang, I say this, I don’t think any dictatorship can save China. In 
my opinion only the whole people, working together as a demo- 
cracy, from the village up, can bring about an improvement. The 
Kuomintang dictatorship is wrong at the top just as the pao-chia 
system is wrong at the bottom. To do away with the wrong methods 
at the top the pao-chia and hsien yamen must first be changed at 
the bottom. 

“What is the pao-chia system ? It is a very good method for the 
officials to keep the people under control, but what we need is a 
method for the people to control the officials. Pao-chia originated 
in the Ch’in Dynasty, when the empire was being subdued. By 
the time of the Sung and the T’ang Dynasties the people were satis- 
fied under their Chinese rulers and pao-chia was unnecessary and 
was discontinued. Then the Mongols conquered China and they 
restored the pao-chia system to hold the people in subjection. After- 
wards the Chinese recovered, and overthrew the Mongols and the 
Ming Dynasty was founded ; the pao-chia system was again abolished. 
Who restored it? Once more it was a foreign conqueror — the 
Manchus. We finally abolished it after the revolution in igxi, as it 
was considered unfit for a free people. 

“Yet now it appears once more. First the Japanese brought it 
back again in Manchuria ,to terrorize the people. Then even 
Nanking adopted it, when it was found useful in fighting the Com- 
munists.* Today we no longer have civil war, yet this system still 
applies. Is it right that our Government should be imable to find 
any ^tter method for winning public support than the same <me 
the Japanese use in the occupied areas? 

“Actually pao-chia is against all humanity. How can nine fami- 
lies be held responsible for a crime committ^ by a member the 

^ It was restored )>y llie Generalissimo in 1933 on the advice of General 
Yang Yting^i» then leader of the Political Science Groups as a means of 
destroying the Soviet syetem in Kiangsi. 
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tdatfa fatiifljr? Hdw can you ptmidi me for sometiuitf you ktuyw 
I did not do? The head of the Pad is nearly dways a fellow st^tetad 
by the gentry. If the geit^ want a fondly accused, the pao-chmg 
oan write out an order c^inst him. If &ey want a family eitottsad 
from conscription, after tihe pa3rinent of a bribe, they can abo get 
the head of the pae-chia to arrange it.” 

So much for Pao-chU, and Kingfu and the observations ai its 
model magistrate. Let ns now examine one existing dtemative to 
the system— the Border Districts formerly known as Soviet China. 



EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


The Chinese Conmntsists tu- 
come the bedrock of Chinese demo- 
cracy. 

hm YxncAiKi. 

Semantics, as Stuart Cbase has demonstrated, are one of the modem 
hlack arts, and the capacity of people to deceive themsdves and each 
other with words is wonderful to behold. Why, for example, tiie 
decision of the Chinese Soviet Republic to exchange the imported 
word “Su-wei-ai”, which in the original Rtissian “Soviet” simply 
means “council”, in favour of the Chinese word “tsan-yi-hui”, whi^ 
also means “council”, should have convinced many people that 
everything had completely changed, and that the Chinese had satis- 
factorily “betrayed Marxism”, is not at once comprehensible. 

Nevertheless, this renaming process had remarkable results. 
Even missionaries who formerly saw nothing but evil in the Reds 
now returned from brief visits to the ex-Soviets singing the praises 
of the “liberals” of Yenan, who had overnight “abandoned Com- 
munism in favour of democracy”. The Communists had written 
and preached till they were bkck in the face to prove that the 
Chinese Soviet was not Commun^m, but a stage in the democratic 
revolution ; as i(ftig as they clung to the word, however, few doubted 
that they were agents of the devil. 

Life under the old Soviets in North-west China seemed to me to 
differ mainly in nomenclature from life under the Border Region 
Government. All the social reforms remained. The mass m-ganua- 
tions were there under new names ; ^d a representative form of 
government, formerly called “su-wei-ai”, and now called “tsan-yi- 
hui”, was essentially the same. Opium had been thmougUy 
suppressed ; there were no beggars, gangsters or prostitutes. The 
land reform had been upheld ; farmers who had shared in the equali- 
zation of land were confirm^ in their ownership. But ad^tiapal 
land redistribution was suspended, and in areas where landlords Ind 
not been fully e^ropriated they were allowed to retain posseaston, 
except in the case of absentees. 

The dedsimi to abolish the, Soviets was made in the spring ol 
1937, after the cessation of civil' war, by a congress ^viet dele- 
gates before which the “needs of the united front” were debshd. 
There followed a period of six months of intensive propaganda led 
by the Communist Party and the Red Army, in wh^ members of 
aU popular organiaations,, the Young Vangukids, the anhl-Japmeae 
societies, tiie o(H)peratives, sdmol teachers, 'eyed tihe 
Brigades, todc part. Discusdm and debate were hdd throng^t 
local Soviets bdftne a common decision was seemed, (md s nosneii- 
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idature was ad<^ted to confonn to the tenns of the Red Army’s 
agreement witoi the Generalissimo. 

The new election law was based on certain enactments which 
had been ad<9ted by Nanking years bef(»e, but never enforced, and 
the dormant “Outlme for Reconstmction” of the National Gov«m- 
ment. These provided for local self-govaiuaent to be established 
if any when provincial officials discovered that the people of the 
borough had demonstrated the ability to govern themselves.^ How- 
ever, no such discoveries were made, since the provincial bureau- 
cracy invariably proved unwilling to eliminate itself. The Soviet 
Government was tons the first to concede that its villages had demon- 
strated the required self-governing ability. 

Suffrage rights were modified in several respects. The legal age 
was raised from sixteen to twenty and suffrage was made universal 
and equal, in the new law, regardless of sex or class. Many land- 
lords, who had fled during the civil war, now returned to their 
homes, where they received new land as tillers ; and these men 
were accorded equal suffrage, including the right to hold office. 
Merchants .nnd small capitalists were also permitted to take equal 
part in political life. In the Soviets the key to political initiative 
lay with the revolutionary committees in the village, borough and 
district. These were now superseded by election committees, which 
led the work of instruction and election preparation before the village 
met, en masse — the pao-chia system had of course been abolished — * 
to elect delegates to the borough nominating congress. 

In the Soviets the poor peasants and workers had larger repre- 
sentation than others, but under the new law an equality of voting 
powCT was established and the elections became igholly direct and 
popular. As in the Soviets, all the armed forces, regular troops, 
militiamen and police formed part of the electorate, though they 
were naturally ineligible for public office while on active duty. It 
was provided that a group of villages known as the ch‘U (whidi I 
have unsatisfactorily translated as “borough”) should be entitled 
to elect one delegate-representative for every thirty inhabitants. 
This borough council then elected the hsien or Strict council, which 
had the power to elect its own direct executive council, headed by 
a popularly chosen magistrate. The hsien council consisted of one 
dogate for every 7qp people. It had the right and obligation to 
elect delegate-representatives to the central or Border Region Council, 
one member for every 5,000 inhabitants. This Border Region Council 
elected the Border Region Executive Council, which itself formed 
the Border Region Government. 

The law provided for semi-annual election of the borough 
councils and annual election of the hsien and Border Region councils. 
Elections for borough and hsien councils first took place in October 
and November, 1937, when the sdf-governing executive ceHnmittees 

>C/. N. C. Shen, “Hw Local Ooverameat of Oiiaa*’, in TIM Chinese 
SocM and PeUHcal Science Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, for a diacsssion of tiw 
le^ fonndations for mitiatiag self-government, ptiot to the Chnngldffg 
pmiod. 
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replace the Soviets. It was <^Uiined that 8o per cent of the voti^ 
population went to the polls— >a high percentage compared even with 
advanced democratic countries. Soon afterwards delegates were 
elected to the Border Begion Coundl, but because of dela3rs in some 
hsien it was not piSsible to convene the Council for several months. 
Then it was discovered that half the elected representatives had 
already g<me to the front ! A second election was held and the vacant 
posts filled. Early in January, 1939, the Border Region Council met 
at Yenan and elected the First Executive Council, to which the 
former regime transferred the governing power. 

From all I could gather during my trip, the elections were held 
without coercion, though they had of course been preceded by months 
of propaganda carried on by Communists or pro-Communist organi< 
rations. “Generally”, says the ofiBdal report of the First Executive 
Council,^ “from 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the population parti- 
cipated in the election. Even small feet (Women with bound feet) 
and old ladies felt that they must take part,” and hobbled over long 
distances to cast their vote. The report indignantly takes note of 
suspicion that the voting privilege would not really be extended to 
the “remnant landlords”. ‘-'It was said that this law was only 
nominal and a deceptive mask, while the so-called democratic system 
was in reality a worker-peasant dictatorship.” There follows a 
table of electoral statistics to show that the landlord-merchant vote 
amounted to 6 per cent of the total poll, and thus about coincided 
with their actual numerical strength. Obviously it did them little 
good, however, for the same report states that 97 per cent of the 
delegates elected to the self-governing councils were workers and 
peasants. About half of them were Communist Party members. 

The Border Region Executive Council consisted of thirteen 
members, and had as its first chairman the veteran revolutionary, 
tin Pai-chu, an old comrade of Sun Yat-sen, and one of the founders 
of the Kuomintang. In the latter tin Pai-chu held a number (tf 
high posts, and after Dr. Sun’s death he was one of half a dozen 
elders in the inner circle of the party, until 1927, when he denounced 
the Generalissimo, and was expeUed. He then fled to Eiangsi, 
where he joined the Red Army. When I first met him, in Shensi, 
in 1936, he had, at the age of fifty-two, just completed the tong 
Mar^. A handsome white-haired old gentleman, erect and SfHry, 
with a pair of twinkling black eyes, tin looked more like a shpreme 
court justice than a bolshevik, and was a walking encycltqwe^ of 
Chinese political history, and seemed more widely venerat^ in the 
Red Utopia than anybody but Chu Teh. Recently he was reinstated 
as a member of the <^tral Executive Committee of the Kuomihtang, 
so that he is now a member of both the Communist and Euomintang 
parties ! 

Forty-two miscellaneous taxes collected under former regimes 
had been abolished, and the Border Government drew its main 
revenues from an export tax on salt and wool and hides, and from 


‘ “The First Executive peeawT’, CWefc F«»g, AfrU 4, l«3a, Yeuin. 
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$otne State-owned industries. No land tax had been collected for 
three years. Instead, fanners were required to make a minimum 
contribution to what was called a Natkmm Salvation and Public Pood 
Consumption assessment. Prom this all Government ofiSdals a^ 
employees received an allowance of a pound ani a half of cereals 
daily. The rate of contribution actually amounted to about one-third 
of the former land tax. The whole quota was voluntarily brought 
in by the farmers within one montii after the appeal, and in 1939 
the contribution exceeded the minimum requested by over 50 per cent. 

Almost unbelievably small were the sums required to maintain 
an administrative system of this kind, geared to the low money 
income of the country people and their simple needs. Executive 
officers in the hsien governments were paid only $5 a month, plus 
their allowance for cereals and 4 cents daily for vegetables. This 
was, of course, in most cases augmented by food grown communally 
and by income from crop sales. Expenses incurred in travelling and 
on other special duties were either met by funds raised by the local 
government or were paid by the Border Council, depending on their 
nature. 

It was a truism throughout China that nowhere had mobilization 
of fighting power and labour power been so effective as in the first 
Border Region. How was it attained? Chiefly, of course, through 
the unique system of self-governing councils and their mass organiza- 
tions, seeking to embrace the whole population in the war effort. 
Response was no doubt stimulated by the imminence of direct 
invasion, for the Japanese were just across the Yellow River. 
Frequently they made sorties into Northern Shensi, and every hsien 
city in the region had been bombed, so that the free farmers now 
readily understood the necessity for sacrifices if they and their 
families were not to lose their newly won rights. 

Basic mass organizations were the Self-Defence Armies, the 
Young Vanguards and the Cultivation Corps. Self-Defence Armies, 
successors to the Red Guards, existed in every village and included 
many able-bodied (and able-footed !) women as well as men. Nearly 
all youths from eleven to seventeen were in the Young Vanguards, 
where they received military training from regular army commanders 
and were given semi-military taste to perform. Most of them 
volunteered for the 'regular army on attaining the age of eighteen, 
while many of their leaders entered the training-schools for political 
and military commanders. In the Yenan garrison area alone, with 
a peculation of a little more than 1,000,000, Self-Defence units and 
You^ Vanguards had a combined membership of more than 250,000. 

'uien there were several different yun-iung, or movements, in 
which farmers and farming families participated. Thousands of 
youths had been drawn from production for milistment in the front 
armies, and all available labour had to be mobilized to maintain and 
to increase production. To meet the emergency an Autumn Harvest 
and Spring Planting Movement was organized tM through the Bmrder 
Region, growing to some extent out of the former Saturday Kiigades 
and the Red Army Eand Tillers. AH studeate, teacherSi publio 
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(^EBdab, political workers and garrisoned solditfs took part ill tfaii 
cnltivatioti and harvesting work. Some public institutions, sndi as 
the mihtaiy and political academies, grew all their own grain, and so 
lightened as much as possible the labour burden placed on the 
firaers. 

Co-operative cultivation emphasized the wwking of land owned 
by famili^ who sent sons to the war. Under the direction of village 
and borough councils aU fanners were mobilized, farm women and. 
children included, in brigades which coUectivdy tilled and harvested 
crops on farms suffering from a labour shortage. Thousands 
refugees from Shansi and Honan, many of them Balu Ch&n Chia or 
Eighth Route Army Families, entering tire Border Region, were 
given plots from the former Red Army Land, and with Ae ^p of 
the cultivation corps were put at once into production work. There 
were no depressing refugee concentration camps in the Border 
Region, but land and work for every able-bodied person. Through 
these intensive efforts not only was former production maintain^, 
but thousands of acres of wastdand were reclaimed, much of it high 
up on hillsides formerly never cultivated. 

Cme of the most striking achievements of the Border Region was 
the intimate connection established between the people and Ibe 
fighting forces. The people were constantly reminded of their debt 
to the defenders, and families with sons or daughters at the front 
received many little courtesies which are. so much prized in village 
life. Besides being helped by cultivation brigades, soldiers’ families 
were exempted from all grain contributions and were privileged to 
buy supplies from the co-operatives at cost price. In the theatres 
and at meetings they were entitled to the best seats such as elsewhere 
are reserved few the gentry. Disabled veterans themselves were given 
a small cash honorarium and allotted a piece of land by the Executive 
Council. 

“Small feet” and young girls, organized in knitting groups, 
made comforts for the village boys at the front ; in 1939, for example, 
they sent over 100,000 pairs of gloves and woollen socks to the 
Eighth Route Army. Young Vanguards devised ways and means of 
raising contributions, and many stories were told of the ingenious 
methods adopted by different families to scrape together a few cents 
for the purpose. One lass dimbed every day high up into the 
mountains to gather firewood to sell for a few coppers. In ano tti fr 
place the poorest man in the village dug up his savings, a couple 
of hundred copper coins, and gave them to the cause. A coal peddler 
volunteered to work an hour or two overtime every day to earn a 
few cash for the boys at the front. School Children saved their 
water-melon seeds (considered a great delicacy by the for 

some reason obseme to all foreigners) to be distributed as comforts. 
And so on. In six rather poor hsien over $850 was raised in one 
year for comforts for the soldiers and their fa milies , 

Of course all this must sound elementary to people used to 
dvilian co-operation with tiie military in advanced countria^ but it 
is something new in the Chinese tradition. The ^t the ctviUaii 
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owes aniytbisg to his armed de£eaders« and ei^)edal]y to any "ttseleas 
jtellow” who crawls back from the front witii an arm (ht a lejg; missing, 
is quite recent except among the Beds, who early recc^iiaed the 
importance of enforcing respect and honour for the revdlutioa^ 
fighter, I suppose because they soon learned its value in strengthening 
dieir only "ikse” — the poor. Mme. Sun Yat«sen, who has done so 
much to awaken the nation to this responsibility, expressed what was 
to many a new conception, in declaring, "When a man has spent his 
life in the service of his country and returns crippled it is the 
obligation of the State to care for him.” 

Even today this truism is taken far too lightly in most places, 
and the Government itself is backward in this duty. Looking over 
the report of the National Relief Commission for 1939, for example, 
I was quite astounded to note that out of a total of $1,483,000 
popularly contributed for various projects only $1,807 was raised 
for the comfort of woimded soldiers. Much has been done on a local 
scale and by different refugee organizations, and particularly by the 
Red Cross, with and without Government aid ; but it was not till 
1940, when Mmes. Chiang and Sun founded the Friends of the 
Wounded Soldiers, that a movement was launched throughout the 
country to elevate the dignity of the disabled man to that of a hero 
deserving lasting honour and the gratitude of his countaymen. 

Another reason why people in the Border Region gave more 
freely seemed to be because of public confidence that their money 
was honestly spent. Certainly they did not have to worry about its 
being used for self-enrichment by crafty officials, or for speculation 
on the foreign exchange market, or to buy new concubines. There 
were no millionaires to make graft out of the munitions racket or 
gentry to exploit the labour of refugees and crippled soldiers in the 
local war industries, as was the case elsewhere. These organized 
fanners knew how much money was paid into their local government, 
and their delegates could demand audited accounts from their council- 
men. Embezzlement was not unknown, of course ; but scamps who 
made money out of the toil of honest folk were not honour«l. 
Indeed, after exposure, several of them lost their heads as traitors, 
by popular request. 

Under such conditions, one could think of several distinguished 
gentry who would not find life healthy in the ancient hills and the 
*‘bandit lair” of upper Shensi, 
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GUERRILLA INDUSTRY 

The outcome of the war wUl 
decided more by economic than by 
military strength. 

G8NBRAI, PaI TSUMO-BSI. 

Thb money Americans spend on butter every year would equip and 
maintain all the armies of China. If only one out of ten Chinese 
drank as much coffee as the average American consumes, the cost of 
that import alone might bankrupt China in one year of war. 

But here the guns-or-butter dilemma signified very little. If 
you offered the average Chinese farmer or worker his choice of a 
rifle or a hundreds pounds of butter, he would unhesitatingly take 
the rifle and conclude that you were simple-minded. Nor could you 
tempt him away from the rifle with value equivalents in coffee, milk, 
cream, cheese, chocolate, beer, beefsteaks or other items the total 
lack of which suggests extreme hardship or even the conditions of 
mass revolt to Western political economists. These things meant 
nothing in the lives of the majority of the Chinese, who had never 
acquired a taste for them. And in fact they are not as “essential" 
even in Western diet as is widely supposed, as I discovered when 
perforce I had to live without them for months myself. 

China’s economic strength at war lay in two things: this 
simplicity of her consumer demands and the country’s relatively high 
potential self-sufficiency in meeting them. Preserving the economic 
basis of reristance meant maintaining agricultural prc^uction to feed 
the armies and civilians ; and secondly it meant (in addition, of 
course, to adequate munitions) the maintenance of industry sufBdent 
to supply the population with the few manufactured articles con- 
sidered really indispensable. 

It was this second problem, the support of the rural market, 
which presented a major eccmomic diffic^ty to the Btnrder Regions, 
just as it had to the Soviets during the dvil war. Lack of native 
industries in the backward hinterland impoverished the market, 
opened it up to Japanese economic exploitation and threatened the 
basis of the morale of guerrilla war. Japan’s military (^endves could 
be repulsed ; her economic offensives were more sub^ and hard to 
combat. If Japan continued to flood the villages with W goods, 
and to extract raw materials from them in exchange, this economic 
immobilizati<»i would, most ^etrilla leaders admit^, eventn^y be 
followed by military immobilization. 

Large quantities of raw materials were moving frmn behind 
Chinese lines into urban marlmts controlled by JiHMnr--inaterii!d$ «a<^ 
as cotton, wool, v^etable ml, iron and aNd. Imethig bsd| itam 
the cities came cheat) Tananese manu&ctures. It was tme sMi md* 
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in all the :&'0&t-line provinces hdd by the Central Armyi where many 
officials openly engaged in the smuggling tradei but even in certain 
guerrilla areas defended by Communist troopSi who found it 
extremely difficult, in practice, to enforce a complete trade embargo 
against Ibe occupied cities, llie Reds knew from experience that a 
Chinese fanner will go on making sacrifices as long as he can buy, in 
exchange for his labour production, necessities such as cloth, shoes, 
tobacco, medicine, fuel, towels, soap, vegetable oil and agricultural 
implements. But when the market is empty of these for long periods, 
his morale breaks, he concludes resistance is futile, he loses hope 
and the revolutionary army loses its only ^'base^\ 

Not long ago Mgng Yung-cheng, inspector of front-line units of 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, wrote to me from beyond the Yellow 
River, in Shan-tang; 

South-east Shansi is one of the most vital war areas in all China and the 
tremendous concentration of troops here has put a terrible strain on local 
resources. It is our job to relieve the strain and help materially in fighting 
the war. If we can support the armies in their everyday needs for cloth, - 
shoes, paper, ink, candles, flour, uniforms,^ blankets and so on, we shall not 
only be helping them and replacing Japanese trade that has grown to quite 
senous proportions, but shall also be helping the stricken peasants of the 
province, whose standard of living has been sadly aflected by the shortage of 
these commodities and the rise m prices. 

If resistance were to give out in the guerrilla areas there is no doubt 
China would lose the war. It is clear that C.I.C.’s task in these areas is 
not merely to set up co-operatives but to combat Japanese economic pene- 
tration and tp help the army and guerrilla forces to attain economic self- 
sufficiency. One of the characteristics of Japanese ‘‘mopping up‘‘ movements 
in Shansi since last July (1939) is that wherever they go they try systemati- 
cally to destroy every kind of means of production, even the most primitive, 
such as spinning wheels. At the same time they try to dump certain kinds 
of goods and blockade the importation of others. They seek to undermine 
resistance from the bottom; they want to break our strength and morale 
through economic methods. And for want of any alternative source of goods, 
Japan^s economic offensive in Shansi is showing good signs of success. 

Red leaders pointed to another fact little understood abroad, and 
generally ignored in China : that the largest numbers of re^ees 
and unemployed were not in the rear or in West China, but in the 
villages of the occupied areas, near cities held by the Japanese. In 
1939 a new phenomenon developed. A steady stream of migrants 
began pouring back into the region of their former homes. The great 
flo^ in Hopei, Shantung, and Shansi inundated hundreds of 
villages and plac^ on the guerrilla regimes a tremendous burden of 
tens of thousands of destitute men and women. The situation 
required heroic efforts to restore production in the advance war areas, 
in order to provide a livelihood for the huge suiplus labour power 
which otherwise inevitably drifted towards the cities to seek work 
in Japanese-held factories, or was pressed into puppet armies. 

Meanwhile, all through the Border Repons vahiatde natural 
resources lay idle, such as anthracite and cok^ coal, iron, sui^hur, 

* Before Indbasco entered the North-west, tnaaiy the Chinese armies were 
forced to bay Japanese cloth, made from Chinese eotton ami wool, Iw 
own apiimml 
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salt a&d soda. Millions of bales of cotton were ^wn into Japanese 
markets because of the collapse of local Chinese dematd and 
difficulties of transportation to the rear, and in the case of the short* 
staple a)tton of Hopei and Hupeh tms was a material of military 
value to the enemy. Some of this crop could and would be supiuessed 
by the new people’s Border Governments ; but farmers needed a 
subsidy to make crop changes, and army and civilian industry was 
needed to absorb all local raw materials and maintain a market in 
the free villages. 

To control and manage crops, to create industry and jobs, 
required capital— in guerrilla areas, as ansrwhere else. And capital 
was just what these guerrilla bases did not have. Local capital had 
fled to the treaty 4)orts or to the rear, and Government and banking 
capital had retreated with the Kuomintang to the far West. 
Perhaps I have not anywhere sufficiently emphasized the basic short* 
sightedness of Government war economic planning in this respect. 
Officially, there was much talk about the imminent counter*offensive 
and struggle for the occupied areas. But in practice Government 
economic measures, which pve us the true judgment of intentions, 
extended virtually no aid in the re-financing of production in the 
guerrilla areas, where the armed forces and civilians were fighting 
against terrible odds in an effort to deny to the invader the economic 
control of his conquest. 

Ten times more Government money was sunk in the one province 
of Szechuan (the most backward and reactionary, hence the most 
amenable to techniques of the bureaucracy) to finance agricultural 
and industrial production than in all the guerrilla bases combined. 
The Military Council went on making claims of “developing a new 
front in the enemy’s rear’’. Economically they did little to make 
it possible ; they wrote off these areas as lost. In 1940 the Govern* 
ment announced a plan to increase agricultural credit loans by a 
sum of $400 million— of which not two per cent was made available 
to the front-line areas ! 

For the guerrilla-controlled parts of seven provinces, which were 
economically and militarily the focal point of the war, there was no 
banking capital available. Nowhere, therefore, was the Indusco 
movement given a warmer welcome than among guerrilla leader^, 
who daily saw the direct efforts of Japanese economic warfare, which 
in remote Szechhan either were but vaguely realized, or which, as 
one official put it to me, will "ansnvay keep the Reds from getting 
too strong!” 

It was the Soviets who had first demonstrated the practicability 
of_ smril-scale co-operative industry in war-time economy, in 
Eaangsi the Soviets operated their own ginning and weaving plants, 
machine-shops and oAer small co-operative industries, the first ewr 
established in China. These produced suffident manufactured goods 
to supply many simple needs, and were an important factor in 
taining econmnlc solvency. After the nmin Red Army entated the 
Korth-west the same kind of economy was is^t|oed. OmsQflMar», 
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productionj marketing and credit c<Kq)eratives were oxganixed 
throughout the territory when I first visi^ here in 1936. 

With the abolition of the Soviets, a co-operative congress was 
summoned in Yenan, which adopted a new set of Administrative 
Principles. Existing co-operatives were reorganized to conform to 
Co-operative Laws and Regulations promulgated by the National 
Government, but with ^‘consideration given to the special situation 
in the Border Region**/ Credit and marketing co-operatives were 
consolidated. Producers* and consumers* co-ops became the two 
main types, and each was authorized to conduct virtually any kind 
of business— production, credit and retail and wholesale marketing 
and purchasing. Basic capital was supplied by the co-operative 
members, and the Border Region Bank was also entitled to member- 
ship. The co-ops were authorized to negotiate loans, through the 
Construction Bureau of the Border Government, “from the various 
great domestic banks**. In practice, as remarked, the latter 
exhibited no enthusiasm for financing any industry in the guerrilla 
areas, and capital suppliers were confined to impoverished villagers 
of the North. 

Despite the paucity of capital and capital goods, Border Region 
co-operatives were a true popular government, with a membership 
representing over 100,000 families. Producers* co-operatives alone 
had 28,326 members in 1939, or more than the combined membership 
of all existing C.I.C. units in China at that time. The extremely 
low cost of membership aimed not only to mobilize all possible free 
capital and labour productive power, but also to organize village life 
around the co-operative as a central economic force. Many of the 
producers* co-operatives represented the savings and the surplus 
labour power of one or more entire villages mobilized for production. 

Of the producers* co-operativeS, 114 were engaged in cotton- 
spinning. Many villages were so poor that they could jointly 
purchase only two or three spinning-wheels. These were passed from 
hpuse to house, each part-owner working a certain number of hours 
at home. The greater part of the co-operatives* capital was invested 
in oil-pressing, §alt-refining and weaving plants, and in flour-milling, 
charcoal, bean-curd and porcelain and pottery co-operatives. 

Yenan presented « an urgent challenge to Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives, which from the beginning recognized the development 
of war-area production as its major task. Here were thousands of 
people already organized and educated in co-operative production, 
lacking only capital and machinery with which to exploit local raw 
materials. 

A start was made early in 1939, when an organizer went to 
Yenan and establidxed the first “front-line** Indusco depot, with a 
small initial loan from the Paochi headquarters. Political opposition 
to this extension to the Northern war areas developed at Chungking;, 


^ C/. '^Bevetopment of Oxip^atives in the Border Region*', and **Adnihl- 
tstrative Pnndples of Co-operative Enterprise in the Sl;ienri*^anan-NiingtM^ 
Border Region*^ pamphlets pnbHshed at Yenan, 193B, lor detailed deacriptmik 
of Oo-operativeB in the Bordet Regions. 
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1u>wever, and compelled the C.I.C. Admmistratioa to desert its 
Yenan depot for some months. Every unit there would have ooUapeed 
had they not been "adopted" 'by the local co-operatives the 
Border Government Bank. The latter, an amazing institotiott, 
whose capital consisted chiefly of savings and contributions Of 
students, soldiers and the people, made the C.I.C. depot a loan (ctf 
about a fourth of its total assets I) to see it through its difficulties. 

When I arrived in Yenan the largest of the then fifteen Indus^o 
factories was a clothing co-operative, which every month turned out 
13,500 uniforms. There was a chemical co-operative making soap, 
tooth-powder, chalk, ink, medicines, alcohol and soda. Other units 
manufactured metalware, oil lamps, shoes and stockings, paper, 
agriraltural tools, gauze, bandages, leather goods, fur coats and 
leggings. A spinning and weaving co-op had a monthly production 
of 14,740 yards of cotton cloth.^ 

Here the industrial co-operatives were able to draw upon the 
technical help of a local Academy of Natural Sciences, established 
by the Border Government. Headed by Dr. Chen Kai-pai, a scientist 
trained in Germany, and formerly a research expert with the China 
Foundation, it included about eighty technicians. A fourth of the 
latter was engaged in survey and research work, while others were 
attached to schools, industries, co-operatives and various industrial 
organizations in the Border Regions— some behind the Japanese lines 
in Shansi and Hopei. Chao Yifeng, formerly with the National 
Economic Council and an industrial research worker, was loaned to 
Indusco as a technical director. 

C.I.C. personnel in Yenan voluntarily agreed to accept the same 
Eving scale as prevailed in other institutions under the Border Gov- 
ernment. Staff members, regardless of their training, then received 
a maximum wage of $5 a month, or considerably less than many 
skilled workers in the co-op industries themselves. 

Efforts were made to introduce Chungking to permit the C.I.C. 
to back up its orphaned depot at Yenan and to extend Indusco 
activity to the Shansi-Hopei-Chahar Border Region, far behi n d enemy 
lines. In 1939 the producers’ co-operatives met at Yenan and voted 
to abandon all the special features of their own constitution.^ 
Then they adopted in its entirety the constitution of the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives, with whom they sought to merge. It was 
hoped, I was told, that this gesture would stimulate industrial co- 
operation throughout the country, serve to remove suspicions at 
Chungking and demonstrate the Communists* sincere welcome fw 
any united-front organization. Results were disappointing ; Chuitg* 
king poUticians continued to oppose the spread of C.I.C. to the 
guerrilla districts, despite its obvious value in attaining "scouoraic 
unification’’ of the country. 

Ironically enough, it was not at Chungking that the impmtaitoe 
of maintaining Chinese production in the occupied' areas was first 
recognized, but among patriotic overseas Chinese. Over Ch. $400,000 

'■mA. 

^im. 
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was raised by Chinese in Java and the Philippines for the establish^ 
ment of an International Centre for C.I.C. at Yenan ai^ in Shansi 
and Hopei. In foot, virtually the entire work of Xndnsoo in guerrilla 
territories defended by the New Fourth Army in the South and the 
Eighth Route Army in the North was financed by special gifts and 
capital raised by overseas Chinese, and by Americans opposed to 
Japanese conquest of Eastern China. 

Such sums were pitiful compared to actual military and civilian 
needs, but they were far from inconsequential. Elsewhere in China 
it was reckoned that seven American dollars would finance a worker 
in Indusco production ; in the Border Regions half that sum was 
sufficient. Elsewhere the rate of capital turnover in C.I.C. light 
units, in terms of production value, ranged from twelve to fifteen 
times a year. In Shensi and Shansi, owing to unbelievably low over- 
head and marketing costs, and to other special factors, annual 
production value averaged considerably higher. ‘ 

Even with the small capital available, the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghaa 
Border Region attained a certain degree of industrial self-sufficiency. 
In October, 1940, there were already over eighty industrial co- 
operatives in the area, in addition to the old producers’ co-operatives, 
and these included iron- and coal-mines and an iron-works, machine- 
shops, drug factories, transport units, two small oil-wells and — a 
sporting-goods factory to supply the schools and the athletes of the 
Eighth Route Army. Yenan had hopes of becoming the "guerrilla 
industrial base” for much of North China. 

The pity of it was that a couple of million American dollars (say 
Ch. $40 million) invested in machine-shops and "semi-mobile” 
industries throughout the Northern guerrilla areas might have 
effectively frustrated Japan’s plans for economic exploitation of the 
Eastern hinterland. That industry, with an annual production of 
half a billion dollars’ worth of commodity necessities, could have 
brought economic security, fortified civilian livelihood and morale, 
and made the defending armies virtually self-sufficient in secondary- 
war supplies — explosives, rifles, grenades, bayonets and individu^ 
equipment. 

Unfortunately the importance of this was not understood even 
among those few kfy officials, politicians and bankers whose 
patriotism might have overcome their political prejudices. Indusco 
was one organization whose leaders did understand it. They were 
consequently charged with "Communism” for urging the extensi<m 
of industry to the guerrilla districts, and many technicians and 
organizers were thrown into jail by over-zealous nitwits. Meanwhile, 
Chungking’s great minds apparendy saw nothing wrong, for sample, 
with the practice of shipping handgrenades &om Szechuan across 
hundreds of miles to the iron and s^phur regions of Shanm, where 
they could be produced locally for a quarter of the trani^portation 
costs alone, ’^ey criticized the Eighth Route Army for poor 

* Cf. Monthly Production Report. Yenan Depot, CJ.C., Sept., 1939, which 
indicates a prodnctton valne of 25*2 times invested cajatali 
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danolition work, bat would supply them witii no high eactdosives 
— ood were luoiified when Yenan tedmidans want^ to buy a 
sulphuric*acid plant at Sian to nake explodves of their own. 
Periodic blockades were imposed, against the Border Redons, and 
exportation cd machinery into them was frequently forbidden. It 
was often found less troublesome to raid Japanese>hdd towns just 
to get tools or machines than to buy them in the Kuomintaxig areas. 

At last in 1940 the C.I.C. managed to secure limited Government 
sanction for extending its activity east of the Yellow River, and 
Indusco set up a new headquarters exclusively to develop production 
in the Northern ^errilla areas. Many units are now operating in 
Sha^i and Hopei, and hundreds are planned or already organized, 
awaiting only the release of capital, 'still blocked by the Kuomintang. 
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THE EIGHTH ROUTE ARMY 


Chu Teh^ has the kindliness of a 
Robert E. Lee, the tenacity of a 
Grant and the humility of a Lincoln, 

Major Evans F. Cari^on. 

Othee armies of China were better drilled, better fed and far better 
equipped than the Eighth Route. Miracles were expected only of 
the latter. Other armies might be defeated and destroyed without 
public morale and confidence being severely shaken. But if the 
Japanese were really to exterminate the Eighth Route Army, millions 
of Chinese might lose hope of final victory. Somehow it had become 
a heroic legend that symbolized, in the record of its ten thousand 
battles, those fighting qualities which every people at war must believe 
it possesses: endurance, ingenuity, courage, genius of command, 
tenacity and, perhaps above all, invincibility of spirit. 

What were the secrets of this unique military organization ? 

The most important thing about it, more significant than its 
military tactics or the skill of its veteran leaders, undoubtedly lay 
in its very high degree of revolutionary consciousness. In this 
respect I found no fundamental difference between the Eighth Route 
Army of today and the Red Army of yesterday. When the old 
warriors took the red star from their caps, as part of the united- 
front agreement, they did not discard it. Many of them pinned it 
to their tunics, just inside their left breast pockets. 

We have already seen, in the case of the New Fourth Army, 
something of the role of political indoctrination in the training of 
Communist troops, and its value in fortifying morale and discipline. 
Leaders said that 40 per cent of all instruction given in the Eighth 
Route Army was political in nature and only 60 per cent was military. 
From bottom to top, every unit had a political as well as a military 
leader, and the former Jiegan work where the latter left off. Com- 
mand during combat was exclusively in the hands of the military 
leader, but in other matters the two functioned as a team. 

Every unit, from the company to the division, had its elected 
soldiers’ committees to co-operate with the political leaders and 
carry on the group’s wide range of extra-military activity, such as 
character study (reading and writing), cultural clubs, games and 
songs, propaganda work among the civilian population and enforce- 
ment of the *^eight disciplinary rules”. The latter were, with some 
alterations in wording, same in the Balu ChUn (the Eighth Route 
Army) as they had l^en in the Red Army, and aimed chiefly to 

^ Commander of 41 the Communist troops, and C.-in-C. of the former Red 
Army. For an American military observer’s estimate of, Major B. F. Carlson, 
Tudn Stars af China, N.Y., IWO. 
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establish friendly relations tnth the people. Sed soldiers sing thetn 
on the march: 

(1) Secute the owner's permission befinre entering a house and see that 
an is well, before yon leave it; 

(2) Keep the bonse clean; 

(3) Be oourteons' and helpful to the people; 

(4i Retnm all borrowed articles; 

(S) Rejdace aU damaged goods; 

• (6) Be honest, pay for everything you bny, at market price; 

(7) Be sanita^— (ug latrines a safe distance ficom people’s homes; 

(8) Do not kul or rob the captives. 

In this army the recruit’s education began when he enlisted, 
and never stopped. I suppose no army in &e world was so 
on self-improvement. It was a fact, too, that the lowli^t * ‘coolie” 
could become a commander if he demonstrated ability and in- 
telligence. Hundreds were regularly chosen, from the rank and file, 
to be trained in the political and military academies which turned 
out some io,ooo new officers annually. I personally met several 
men from the peasant and working class who had risen from the 
west rank to become regimental and brigade commanders. 

The incentive to promotion was certainly not momentary coin- 
pensation, however, since officers and men lived alike, and their 
truly beloved Commander-in-Chief, Chu Teh, himself drew the 
handsome wage of $5 a month. Rather it lay in the desire to 
distinguish oneself in the common cause of a fellowship which, to 
such an unusual degree, this army provided. Many methods were 
adopted to stimulate the competitive spirit between individuals and 
groups, and men who showed progress were honoured in small but 
important ways. “Old bo3rs” kept after the new recruits, striving 
to awaken their understanding, self-respect and sense of responsibility. 
For example, I once travelled for several weeks with a young officer 
in a transport brigade, who had joined the Reds as a ‘‘little devil”, 
years earlier. Along the road or at night, I often overheard him 
lecturing one man after another about the necessity to improve his 
work and about the ‘‘opportunities for advancement”. It struck me 
as odd, because this lad was obviously no better off, materially, than 
any of his listeners, but they seemed to attach no importance to the 
fact. I never heard one of them even mention it. 

The high political ilan was very necessary, for several practical 
reasons. First, the army was made up entirely of volunteers ; w^ 
the New Fourth it was, as far as I know, the only army in fihe 
country which did not have conscripts or impressed men in service. 
Secondly, it was almost entirely dependent on popular support for 
sundval, and this support was conditioned by the treatment it gave 
the people. Thirdly the Eighth Route troops were the most pomly 
paid in the country. When men die for nothing per month th^ 
must be ccmvinced of a very great misdon and have impl^t fidih 
and confidence in their leadm. 

Elsewhere ‘‘mobilization of the people” was confined to con- 
scri^cni and <^er compulsory measures imposed from above-Msrhkh 
may be quite all right; in a democratic cotm^ Imt are another mattar 
in an autocracy against which the masses have but ret^tily been in 
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revolt. In the Northern guerrilla districts, where the Japanese were 
forever seeking a political foothold, it was necessary to secure total 
mobilization by arousing voluntary enthuriasm and vigilance in all 
quarters. Everywhere the peasants and workers, led by the poUtical 
corps, were organiased into militant unions ; among aU elements of 
the population anti-Japanese societies were formed. From these 
m'ganizations local leaders emerged ; and with their help every 
village set up its own mobilization committee, its self-defence corps 
and its partisan detachment. These many peripheral and semi- 
military groups were the protective screen behind which the Eighth 
Route Army operated, and from which it constantly renewed its 
strength, drawing in eager and patriotic youths as they reached the 
standard required. 

All the political propaganda would have been meaningless for 
the canny Chinese peasants, of course, had the Eighth Route not 
lived up to its promises, and had its arrival not brought an improve- 
ment in the lot of the people. By 1940 self-government had already 
become a reality throughout most of the villages in the Shansi-Hopei- 
Chahar Border Region. Representative councils had been elected in 
the ch‘u, and district magistrates were elected by district peoples’ 
councils. The Shansi-Hopei-Chahar Border Government itself was 
responsible to an elected advisory council, while over 80 per cent 
of the newly elected magistrates were non-party men and natives of 
the locality. 

“Because the masses are interested only in the practical solution 
of their problems of livelihood,” Peng Teh-huai, field commander of 
all the Cpmmunist troops once told me, “it is possible to develop 
partisan warfare only by the immediate satisfaction of their most 
urgent demands.” 

Economically, the new regime brought prompt relief to a 
peasantry almost bankrupted by excessive debt and taxes. Under 
the slogan of “equalization of the burden of resistance” a mora- 
torium was declared on all pre-war debts and interest. Land rent 
was reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. Miscellaneous taxes were 
abolished, to be replaced by a single income tax, collected on a 
graduated scale, but in no case to exceed 35 per cent. Land of 
absentee landlords, who had fled to the occupied cities, was appor- 
tioned among landless peasants ; but the ownership of landlords who 
remained (and some did, taking active part in the political and 
military life) was in no way disturbed. « 

Co-operatives were encouraged among both farmers and handi- 
craft workers. Even before the C.I.C. entered the Border Regions, 
the local government had developed iwoducers’ co-operatives with 
the help of the war-economy corps of the Eighth Route Army. Prof. 
R. Lindsay, of Yenching University, who travelled through Hopei 
and Eastern Shansi kte in 1939, told me tho-e were 559 producers* 
co-operatives in that area, operatiim their riiops mosfiy vdtii hand 
power. The “scorched earth” poucy has been improved. When 
under Japanese attack Chinese forces temporarily withdraw ftxnn a 
town, industry now goes with them. Qrgmrized in compact unita, 
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the mobile gtierrilla &ctories can all move their machines and worhers 
to safety within a few hours. 

Up in a ^lansi town behind the Japanese lines there is a printing 
plant, lately converted into an industrial co-operative, with &e hdip 
loan funds raised abroad. Most of the 600 printers are young men 
who can shoot as well as set t3i>e. That plant prints, amcmg other 
things, 30,000 copies of a daily newspaper which circulates among 
Bighth Route Army organizations. Recently the Japanese invaded 
the area on a "mopping-up" expedition. The whole plant (I got the 
story from M£ng Yungcheng, who was there) was moved by the 
workers in a single night — and the next day’s paper came out on 
time 1 

As in Shensi, efforts were made to increase agricultural produc- 
tion, irrigation works were repaired and crop control was enforced, 
to prevent the Japanese from getting cotton and other products which 
they could sell for foreign exchange. In general, and as rapidly as 
people could be educated to support them, economic, social and poli- 
tical changes followed the pattern which inherited much from the 
old Soviets. 

Thus, by the middle of 1940, millions of peasants in the North 
China countryside had been organized, indoctrinated with revolu- 
tionary ideas for the first time and had attained some measure of 
political and economic emancipation. They now constituted, for 
Chinese resistance, a human bulwark far more subtle and elastic 
than many miles of earthworks and trenches and one which neatly 
accommodated itself to tactical needs of the mobile Eighth Route 
Army. They were the healthy corpuscles that China had mobilized 
to fight off the malignant invasion of fascism. It was, incidentally, 
when a young Communist commander used that metaphor in talk- 
ing to me that I first understood why the Chinese always preferred 
to speak of "resistance" against Japan, rather than of "war”. 

"As far as China is concerned," he said, "Japanese imperialism 
is a contagious disease, and our people mobilizing are just like good 
blood cells in a man’s body resisting the invading germs, as intended 
by nature." Tmen he added, chuckling, "And the difference 
between us and the Kuomintang is that we think it is a deadly 
disease, and our blood cells need the help of scientific medicine, 
while the Kuomintang thinks our medicine is too revolutionary and 
worse than the di^ase I" Which, now that I think of it, is almost 
exactly the way Chen Li-fu put the case to me from the Kuomintang 
viewpoint. 

In any event, the dosage of the medicine, whether scientific or 
otherwise, had greatly increased in potency since the Eighth Route 
Army first entered the blood stream of Shansi and Hopei, in 1937. 
Originally only about 55,000* Red Army veterans marched across 
the Yrilow River. Today the Japanese command estimates th6 
‘‘Communist-bandits” in North China at 250,000 rifles, and foreiga 
military observers put the figure as low as 100,000 and as high as 


‘ 15,000 tetnained in Northern l^ensi. 
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300,000. My own rougli estimate, based on conversations with 
various Bighth Route Army staff commanders, on persooud observa> 
tion and on estimates made by the few observers qualified to give 
a judgment on the matter, is that the Bighth Route regulars 
numbered towards the end of 1940 approximately 260,000 men with 
a rifle-power of about 170,000. 

No small achievement: a 350 per cent increase in rifle-power, 
in the midst of war, and without Government replenishment. How 
was it accomplished? The sources of the increased fire-power in- 
cluded rifles captured from Japanese .and puppet troops, bandits 
disarmed and rifles contribute from the people or purchased from 
dealers. About 30,000 rifles were added to the Eighth Route strength 
through the acquisition of arms left in the Taiyuan arsenal when 
Yen Hsi-shan retreated. These were broken out and given to self- 
defence corps and the Shansi Youth Salvation Association, which 
later became the Shansi New Army and is now incorporated under 
the Eighth Route command. Some 40,000 new rifles were acquired 
through the re-training and enlistment of deserters, stragglers and 
remnants of defeated provincial troops, independent guerrilla bands 
and local defence forces. In the three-year period the Bighth Route’s 
own losses of rifles were only about 30,000, this being due chiefly to 
the Army’s fighting tactics and its practice of two rifles for three 
men — so that often a third of the force deployed is engaged in 
recovering arms from warriors wounded or killed in battle. • 

Besides rifles and side-arms the Eighth Route’s equipment con- 
sisted of machine-gun and artillery armament and large quantities of 
miscellaneous military supplies captured from the enemy. The esti- 
mate mentioned excludes the various weapons — mostly antiquated 
rifles, hand grenades, swords and spears ( !) — of approximately half 
a million men (and some women) in the local self-defence armies, 
which form the reserves of the main forces. It also excludes the fire 
power of various "friendly armies’’ in North China which co-operate 
with the Eighth Route militarily and to some extent politically. Nor 
does it include the arms of the Manchurian Volunteers, who are 
being re-trained and re-organized under Eighth Route Army leader- 
ship, in response to a request from their high commander, the 
redoubtable General Li Tu. 

During its first thibe years of fighting, the Eighth Route Army 
received from the Military Council only |6oo,ooo a month (now 
about U. S. $30,000), or the standard pay allowance for three divi- 
sions. Other armies were issued new weapons and new equipment 
for their replacements ; the Eighth Route received only a meagre 
allowance of ammunition. By 1939 the monthly pay cheque was 
insufficient even to feed the army in the field. It could not have 
existed had it not become organically inseparable from the mass 
<H:ganizations whose freedom it defended. Chungking fumisbed these 
warriors no blankets, no winter uniforms, no shoes or socks, no 
doctors, nurses or medicines. In the bitter sub-zero weather many 
atta<^ were carried out by men who tramped barefoot across the 
frozen Mils and streams leaving crimson stams behind them on the 
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icy paths ; wounded youths shivered in thin blood-clotted jackets of 
cotton cloth ; hundred lost toes, fingers and ears from frostbite. 

And yet back in the security of the distant rear I sometimes 
heard some well-dad official say, waving a fat hand: “The Eighth 
Route Army? They do not fight. They only play hide-and-seek. 
They do not worry the Japanese. The Government should stop 
paying them. They use all the money for propaganda, not for 
resistance.” 

They conveniently ignored one questions. How had the non- 
fighting Eighth Route Army managed to hold its North China bases 
for three years, while the main Chinese Army was retreating far 
into the West? Let us try to find an answer for it. 



XXIV 

GUERRILLA COMBAT EFnClENCY 

The greatest lesson we have learned 
Is that a people can fight victorious- 
ly with what resources it happens 
to have. 

Geotrai, Cht; Teh. 

Through many years of dearly bought experience on the battle- 
field, involving the sacrifice of over 300,000 Communist Party 
members, the Red Army and later the Eighth Route Army deve- 
loped guerrilla warfare from a minor adjunct of military tactics, 
where Colonel Lawrence left off, into a major strategic concept 
known as total-mass Protracted resistance.^ Thus far it is the only 
method which has succeeded in denying a totalitarian invader the 
full fruits of his conquest. Who can say that it may not be the road 
along which the colonial subjects of European and Asiatic impe- 
rialism, who now number nearly half the men and women of the 
earth, shall travel to attain their freedom? Or that it may not 
finally prove of wider significance in the political re-mapping of 
society than the theories of General Ludendorff? 

Millions of words have been written by guerrilla leaders, in their 
military and political journals, on the tactics of total-mass warfare, 
and of course no summary can hope to reveal its rich variety or 
its full potential. But as I have attempted in previous chapters to 
suggest the social, political and economic organization of this unique 
pattern of resistance, so here 1 want to point out a few fundamentals 
in the military tactics of its armed defenders. 

“Total-mass protracted resistance” is based on the widest use 
of China’s numbers and space. The Japanese lacked the man-power 
to police even half of the roughly 300,000 villages in the territory 
they overran, and to attempt it would ansnvay have been financially 
ruinous. They therefore sought to immobilize resistance and con- 
solidate their power, by seizing the strategic “inner lines”, the 
walled cities, roads and railways, and “squeezing” the hinterland 
into submission. But the theory of total-mass resistance rests on 
the possibility of converting Japan’s strategic “inner lines” into 
defensive “outer lines” by turning every village into a base of 
resistance and compelling the Japanese to rely solely on armed force 
and to immobilize each of these bases, one by one. 

In practice the Reds use three main types of operations and 
develop each by different tactical methods. These are : (i) guerrilla, 
(2) mobile and (3) manoeuvring warfare. The first two are conceived 
as exclusively offensive in character ; and a speedy and disciplined 
dispersement, according to prearranged plan, is virtually the only 

* fi phrase first used I believe by General Peng Teh-huai. 
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defence precaution against combat reverses. Only in manoeuvring 
warfare do Red tactics include preparation for the defence of points 
and lines in depth. Even in the latter case, however, the positions 
are regarded as temporary, to be abandoned when they have served 
their function as a screen for short-attack operations or the with- 
drawal of moving forces. In no case will the Reds offer a prolonged 
defence of a basic position against a superior accumulation of fire- 
power. It is in this conception of combat almost exclusively in terms 
of offensive tactics and the constant initiative — ^based on extreme 
mobility and the speedy massing of superior numbers and fire-power 
— ^that the Communists differ from other sections of the Chinese 
Army. 

General Peng Teh-huai gave me the simplest definition of all 
partisan tactics when he listed what he called six minimum essentials 
of a successful operation : ‘^Fearlessness, swiftness, intelligent 
planning, mobility, secrecy in movement, and suddenness and deter- 
mination in action.*' He went on: “Lacking any of these it is 
difficult for partisans to win victories. If in the beginning of a 
battle they lack quick decision, the battle will lengthen. They must 
be swift, otherwise the enemy will be reinforced. They must be 
mobile and elastic, otherwise they will lose their advantages of 
manoeuvre.** 

The Chinese equivalent of guerrilla is yu^chi-iui or literally 
“roving attack corps**, and the difference between yu-chuchan 
(guerrilla war) and yun-tung-chan (war of movement) is chiefly the 
distinction between small local bands of operating independently 
and larger units operatin in time and geographic co-ordination with 
the main irregular forces. There is a saying that “guerrillas attack 
to annihilate and rove to avoid annihilation**. In other words, their 
main principle of preservation requires both constant attack and 
constant movement. A guerrilla band may be “based** on a single 
village, and its “reserves** consist of a single self-defence corps ; 
or it may embrace several villages in a valley or on a mountain 
or a plain. Usually it numbers not fewer than fifty or not more 
than 1,000 men. It is in the maintenance of discipline in these 
small bands that political education plays such an important role ; 
and it is the lack of such education, and the lack of revolutionary 
leadership, which explains most of the failures of old-type troops 
attempting guerrilla warfare. Without revolutionary education the 
guerrilla band becomes more of a liability than an asset in defence. 

Often the local guerrillas wear plain clothes ; sometimes they 
are farmers by day and soldiers by night. If conditions are un- 
favourable they may take no military action for days, but keep lodll 
spirit alive by various acts of sabotage: cutting enemy telephone 
and telegraph wires, digging up roads wherever possible, damaging 
bridges and culverts and organizing local opinion against traitors. 
Perhaps their most effective work is the immobilization, by these 
methods, of enemy political influence in the village. As long as 
local guerrillas are active, the gentry dare not co-operate with the 
enemy. 
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^ Militarily, the local guerrilla band acts as antenna for the mobile 
forces, collecting intelligence, eliminating spies and keeping head- 
quarters informed of changes in enemy dispositions. Under favour- 
able circumstances, when enemy patrols are reduced or bad weather 
handicaps the movement of reinforcements, the local guerrillas com- 
bine under district leaders and carry out a series of short assaults and 
rapid raids. They may even attempt fairly lengthy attack opera- 
tions. But they always quickly fade back into the countryside. 

In storming fortified positions the guerrillas invariably attack at 
night, depending on surprise, superior offensive spirit and know- 
ledge of the terrain, to give them victory. In pouncing upon enemy 
troops in movement they attempt to separate the column by a 
variety of diversionist tactics, by allurement and decoy. Then they 
attack the weakest point in the divided echelon from a position 
well prepared in advance. They constantly waylay small groups 
of Japanese and capture and disarm stragglers. Generally they make 
the country-side as inhospitable as possible to moving troops, seeking 
to keep their nerves always on edge, and robbing them of rest 
and sleep. 

Posing as guides, local guerrillas sometimes lead enemy troops 
into an ambush : such ''dare-to-dies** usually perish at once. 
Occasionally, learning of an enemy itinerary from spies in Japanese 
employ, a group of guerrillas evacuates all the civilians from a 
village where moving troops plan to rest. Taking over all the 
domestic functions of the village, they w^ait till the weary invaders, 
suspecting nothing, settle down for the night ; then at a signal the 
peaceful villagers arise and annihilate the detachment. 

Another example of * ‘allurement’’ and one frequently used with 
success : A number of guerrillas, disguised in the bright attire of 
young women, are planted as peasants working in fields near some 
Japanese encampment. Pleasure bent, the Nipponese steal out 
into the fields to seize the women. The latter begin to run, keeping 
just far enough ahead to encourage a pursuit. Thus the would-be 
Romeos are led into a trap, where they are disarmed or destroyed 
by the peasant girls’ confederates. 

Ravenous hunger for meat also leads many an unlucky Japanese 
to disaster. Cows or §heep are ranged attractively on distant hill- 
sides, and the unwary new arrival who chases after them runs to 
his doom. Sometimes “Quaker cannon” are set up to mislead enemy 
reconnaissance planes. Sometimes regular roads are obliterated, 
and false detours are built, so that the Japanese, unfamiliar with the 
topography, march into a cul de sac. Hundreds of different devices 
ai^ employed. As fast as the Japanese learn one trick the guerrillas 
invent another. 

Second, “mobile war” consists of larger operations based on the 
concentrated fire-power of Red regulars, who provide the main 
attacking force in this kind of combat. The force may be anything 
from a regiment to a full brigade, supported by everything the 
possess up to medium artillery and accompanied by cavalry. 
Speed, secrecy and careful preparation are of utmost impprjtonce 
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in *^the war of movement*’. The development of maximun; fire- 
power without impairment of mobility (on attack march the Reds 
average 30 miles, day or night) is its special genius. Battles of this 
nature are fought to achieve total annihilation of moving columns, 
to destroy vital strategic points, to cover major sabotage operations 
against railways, roads, blockhouses, and so on. 

Japanese encirclement tactics against the main forces of the 
defenders are frustrated by skilful co-ordination of guerrilla and 
mobile- war operations. Mobile- war tactics are usually confined to 
carefully chosen combat zones and have objectives clearly limited 
in time, space and military purpose. An outstanding example, which 
German military journals described as ‘'a classic of mobile warfare”, 
was the battle of Pinghsing Pass, on the Great Wall. Here the 
Eighth Route Army administered to two crack Japanese divisions 
the most humiliating defeat the Imperial Army ever suffered at the 
hands of the despised Chinese. Through superior manoeuvring the 
Reds lost but 300 men in a battle during which they inflicted over 
6,400 casualties on the invaders.^ 

The third type of tactics, called ‘‘manoeuvring warfare”, can be 
successfully carried out only after organizational effort among the 
people has reached an advanced stage. It involves the co-ordinated 
movement of two or more divisions of troops, operating from 
separate bases in Chinese-held territory behind enemy lines, and 
sometimes in co-operation with offensive action on the main fronts. 

In North China the Eighth Route now has six principal strong- 
holds (North-west Shansi, the Shansi-Chahar Border, South-east 
Shansi, Southern Hopei, Northern Anhui and Northern Shantung). 
Around each area extend waves of popular anti-Japanese organiza- 
tions, which thin out gradually as they approach the Japanese 
garrisons. It is of course possible for the enemy to penetrate in 
force to the heart of the main irregular bases, one by one, and 
carry out brutal and demoralizing punitive measures. But they lack 
sufficient troops to encircle all of them simultaneously, and they 
lack men, money, supplies and communication facilities to support 
permanent step-by-step occupation. Hence when they launch an 
“annihilation” campaign against one base, the main forces from 
the others, not under siege, attack to immobilize the rear and flank 
of the Japanese columns engaged in the offensive. 

This co-ordinated action, called manoeuvring warfare by the 
Reds, requires a perfection of timing, staff work and proper radio, 
courier and other communication rarely attained by other Chinese 
armies operating from secure bases. It is not always successful — 
chiefly because it tends to reduce the mobility and opportunities for 
hand-to-hand combat on which the Reds depend so much in order 
to offset the enemy’s superior fire power. Nevertheless, every 
encirclement campaign thus far attempted by the Japanese has beefi 
frustrated by mobile and manoeuvring battle tactics. Though, the 
invaders have several times reached the bases of the main mobile 

^ See Haldore Hanson, Humane Endeavour, N.Y., 1S40, for a vivid account. 
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forces, they have done so only after being forced to fight as sepatate 
columns on the march, and before attaining the rendezvous which 
is the final act of the converging manceuvre. With their offensive 
power already weakened, they find nothing in the broken net from 
which the big fish have escaped. 

Manoeuvring warfare is, however, extremely costly and hazardous 
for lightly equipped troops like the Eighth Route, and its objectives 
can only partially be realized without co-ordinated help from the 
main fronts. 

As long as China*s main forces continued passive and did not 
bring into play the heavier fire-power which they alone possessed, 
the recapture of enemy positions and the annihilation of major 
enemy concentrations would be impossible. Red commanders believe 
that final victory can only be achieved by manoeuvring warfare 
carried out on a vast scale. But they admit that this could take 
place only if the high command, overcoming its anti-Communist 
prejudices in the search for broad political and military unity, 
extended major assistance to the mobile forces, and together with 
them planned a co-ordinated offensive over the widest and deepest 
fronts. 

How, then, does the combat efficiency of this new type of Chinese 
army compare with the bulk of the forces? Figures published by 
the National Military Council^ covering the first two years of the 
war indicated that the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies together 
accounted for a very sizable percentage of all enemy equipment 
immobilized by the combined Chinese forces. These two armies 
alone captured or destroyed about 6 per cent of all enemy artillery 
pieces lost, 15 per cent of all machine-guns, 28 per cent of all trucks 
and 34 per cent of all rifles. More than one-third of the enemy 
troops taken prisoner all over China were captured by the Eighth 
Route and New Fourth Armies. Combat effectiveness increased as 
the armies enlarged ; in 1939 they participated in nearly 25 per cent 
of all encounters recorded, local guerrilla combat excluded. This 
percentage rose still higher in 1940, when the Japanese halted their 
frontal advance and massed over half their troops against the 
guerrilla areas in an attempt to complete the pacification of the 
conquest. 

Early in 1940 the Eighth Route commanders jointly made public 
a formal statement* to the Government asserting that “in the last 
two and a half years the casualties of the Eighth Route Army have 
aggregated about 100,000 (or almost twice the size of the original 
combat force in Shansi) while it has inflicted more than 200,000 
casualties against the enemy If this statement was correct, and 
observers were inclined to credit it because the Eighth Route pub- 
lished day-to-day reports covering over 6,000 different engagements 
during the period, its combat efficiency was roughly 400 per cent 
better than that attained on any other front. For elsewhere, accord- 

* Quoted by Hsiao Hsiang-jung, “Two Years of Resistance*^ Military and 
political Magazine of the Eighth Route Army, Yenan, Aug., 1939. 

*Fcb. 15, 1940. 
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isg to Gener^ Fai Tsung-h», Deputy Chief of Staff, the ratio of 
Chinese losses was about two to one in favour of the Japanese, and 
in some regions averaged five to one, to the enemy’s advantage. 

“Of the enemy’s forty divisions in China, seventeen are engaged 
in fighting the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies,’’ the state* 
ment reminded the Military Council. “Thus we are ^occupying the 
attention of two-fifths of the total enemy forces.’’ At the same 
time the Communist commanders reported that they were paid for 
only about one-fifth of their forces, so that each man and (^cer 
received an average of only $a‘72 — or about 13 American cents — 
per month ! They lodged other grave complaints of which it is 
necessary to speak in the next chapter — for upon reasonable solutions 
to the questions they raised the whole edifice of unity in China 
might stand or fall. 



XXV 

UNITY OR DESTRUCTION? 

We demand unity under the banner 
of resistance, solidarity and progress. 

Mao Tsu-Iung. 

The Japanese strategy of conquest, like the strategy of Chinese 
resistance, may be divided broadly into three stages. These are : 
the Period of Great Offensives, in which Japanese troops occupy the 
key cities of China and seize control of the coast and the principal 
waterways and lines of communication and the main developed 
Chinese bases ; the Period of Military Consolidation, in which the 
Japanese attempt to stabilize a frontier of conquest beyond which to 
confine the main Chinese forces to a passive and purely defensive 
role ; and a Period of Pacification, in which Japan seeks to an- 
nihilate the mobile and guerrilla armies and their bases in the 
population, thereby winning a political decision through the exter- 
mination of the last but most determined opposition to her final 
economic, political and cultural subjugation of the conquest. 

By 1940 the Japanese had completed the first stage in this strategy, 
had made considerable progress on the second and were devoting 
their main efforts to the third stage. It ^ould be abundantly clear 
to the reader by now that only the guerrilla (and largely the Com- 
munist) troops stand between the Japanese and successful pacification 
of Northern and Eastern China. In so far as it is not directly 
connected with strengthening resistance in the occupied areas, what 
happens in “Free” China will not affect the outcome. If the 
Japanese were to succeed in their “mopping up” operations in the 
penetrated provinces (and if the war were decided between Japan 
and China alone), Chungking would become merely the capital of 
an economically backward country over near Tibet. 

Since 1938 the Japanese have made many extermination drives 
against all the chief •guerrilla bases, with most emphasis on the 
Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies, whose various organizations 
now fight in about four-fifths of all engagements in the occupied 
areas. Against North-east Shansi and ^uth-east Shansi alone, for 
example, more than a dozen different “final annihilation campaigns” 
had been hurled one after another, by October, 1940, wMe six 
major expeditions had been sent against the New Fourth Army in 
Anhui and Kiangsu. In all these attempts the Japanese failed to 
achieve their objective, suffered heavy losses and were unable to 
prevent the continued increase of enemy fire-povirer. But they 
learned lessons from each failure, and it required all the ingenuity 
of the veteran Red commanders to develop new tactics and win. 

The Japanese have changed their contemptuous and careless 
attitude towards Communist troops, which in cwly months cost 
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them some stinging defeats. They now carefully study and analyse 
aU the methods of an enemy which General Itagaki is reported to- 
have described as ‘*the most obstinate and dangerous of ouf foes**. 
The Japanese are making use of troops specially trained to conduct 
mobile and guerrilla operations and have learned to employ * gas 
rfFectively in small engagements. An Eighth Route commander of 
North-western Shansi described to me a campaign in that region in 
which the Japanese used only small bands of fast guerrilla fighteta 
disguised as peasants, who sought to surprise the Communist detadb 
ments in their village outposts. 

But the weakness of ordinary Chinese troops attempting mobile 
and guerrilla warfare, without the support of an organized self- 
governing people behind them, becomes all the more pronounced in 
the case of the Japanese. Another major obstacle to effective 
guerrilla counter tactics is the lack of initiative on the part of the 
rank-and-file and non-commissioned officers of the Japanese army. 
Once cut off from their officers, they often become incapable of 
improvising a command, and are helpless to meet unexpected con- 
ditions. The Japanese dare not tamper with their feudal samurai 
tradition of discipline by encouraging the common soldier to believe 
that he has a brain, whereas this is absolutely basic iri the training 
methods used by the Communists. Commanders not only explain 
every operation to their men before a battle begins, using maps and 
miniature battle sets, but they analyze every engagement after it 
has ' occurred, explaining their own mistakes and requiring every 
soldier to offer his own criticism and his own version of how he 
would have conducted the battle ! Thus during an engagement 
every Red fighter is cerebrating from start to finish, and if a leader 
is killed the corporal or even the squad leader can pick up the 
command and carry on. 

Japanese operations all pivot round their fortified cities and an 
attempt is now being made to enlarge these zones into a blockade 
system, similar to that with which Chiang Kai-shek finally drove the 
Reds out of Kiangsi. But Chiang used over a million troops to 
surround only one Communist base and still could not prevent a 
break-through, while today the Eighth Route and New Fourth 
Armies have a half dozen larger and stronger bases than Kiangsi 
ever was. Even by extensive use of puppet troops for garrison 
work, the Japanese lack sufficient attacking forces to encircle all 
these vast areas simultaneously. Tp enclose each with blockhouses 
would be enormously costly and in the end perhaps inconclusive, 
for the Japanese might still fail to achieve an annihilation. 

On the whole the Japanese seem to make little headway against 
the Communist troops militarily, and more and more rely on 
terrorism and punitive measures against the civilian population. 
A missionary who recently travelled through Hopei and Shansi said 
that the Japanese had burned every third or fourth village and 
murdered thousands of civilians in their punitive operations in the 
areas he saw. AU large Japanese anti^guerrilta expeditions are 
. accompanied by hundreds of empty trucks in which they haul dS 
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every conceivable article of value wben they retreat back to Ijbie 
cities* Whole herds of buffalo have been driven off and slaughtered* 
It is said that about half the farm animals of Hopei and Shansi have 
been destroyed. In many villages you can no longer buy an egg, 
for not a single fowl has survived. 

^*It is a common practiee^^ a Chinese professor from the guerrilla 
regions of Northern Shantung told me, “for the Japanese to seize 
all the produce for miles round a market town and leave the farmers 
empty-handed. They lake the goods back to the town and keep 
what they want for their own use. Then they put the rest on the 
market and sell it back to the people they have robbed.’* 

When the Japanese trucks do not contain the farmers’ furniture 
or clothing or grain they are often filled with Chinese girls. These 
are taken to the cities and hired out to brothels run by the S.S.S. 
of the Japanese Army. Sometimes both boys and girls are kept for 
ransom if the Japanese suspect the parents have soifie money hidden 
away. Frequently whole villages are suddenly surrounded at night 
and machine-gunned as a “precautionary measures’’. Millions of 
farmers living within the range of Japanese guns have been forced 
to abandon their tiny plots of land which, though it never gave 
them more than subsistence living after the exactions of landlords 
and tax collectors, was the only home they knew. 

The Japanese have now grasped what is, after all, the funda- 
mental fact about this pattern of total-mass resistance : that it can 
be destroyed only by wholesale depopulation. In some areas on the 
fringes of the guerrilla bases this has been undertaken, both by 
outright extermination and by transportation. Thousands of farmers 
have been conscripted to labour for the army and to rebuild the 
blockhouses and city walls and roads torn up by the guerrillas. 
Thousands of able-bodied young men and women have been forcibly 
transported to become rice-labour for Japanese military or industrial 
schemes in North China and land schemes in Manchuria. Those 
who are not thus directly enslaved are by a hundred different methods 
harnessed to support the Japanese occupation. Wherever the 
Japanese can enforce their mandate, farmers are required to sell their 
rice, wheat, sijk, cotton and wool to Japanese monopolies at prices 
far below market values and in exchange for often worthless puppet 
banknotes. Thoe who resist are beaten up or killed as “traitors’’. 
And so on. The sordid story has already been well told by plenty 
of reliable observers.^ 

But these totalitarian practices have this compensation : they 
serve to strengthen the anti-Japanese determination of the people 
and to make it diflScult for the enemy to find any shelter beyond their 
own rifles. The Chinese are not stupid. While there is murder and 
burning and rape going on at one end of a town, few of them can 
be impressed by Japanese posters stuck up on the opposite end, 
denouncing “the Communist-ban<Mt Chiang Kai-shek”, or showing 
kindly faced Japanese soldiers patting the heads of cherubdike Chinese 

C/. especially the publications of the American Information Committee, 
Shanghai, which vivid and documented reports of the Methods employed. 
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children tinder the slogan “Asiatics tinite“. Instances oi just such 
situations are so numerous that a reasonable doubt whether the 
Japanese possess any sense of the ridiculous seems justified. 

Tactics of this kind do more to educate the peasants in patriotism 
than anything preached to them by the Communists. It teaches Ae 
importance of organization and co-operation with their own defending 
forces. Only in this way, they learn, can they make it impossible 
for the Japanese to exist outside their own fortifications. Only 
through mobilization — which means “to make mobile “ — can the 
millions of villagers find protection, by identifying themselves with 
the armed forces organized to defend their lives and their freedom. 

Nevertheless, the destructiveness of Japanese punitive forays is 
so terrible that only a superb morale, based on a revolutionary hope 
of ultimate victory, enables guerrilla forces and the people who 
support them to continue the struggle. I have pointed out the grave 
position of guerrilla economy and the absence of Government aid in 
strengthening guerrilla industry and agriculture. I have mentioned 
the inadequate payment, of troops and the denial of essential arms, 
especially of high explosives necessary for effective demolition work. 
Despite these admitted weakness in their position, however, I never 
met a single man or woman in or from any guerrilla district who 
doubted that Japanese efforts to consolidate in the occupied provinces 
could be finally defeated. But I also met scarcely a single one who 
did not regard the anti-Communist activity of semi-official groups 
behind the Chinese lines as a far graver matter and one so serious 
that, if it enlarged, might lead to a Japanese triumph. 

It was no secret in China that anti-Communist groups in the 
army and among Kuomintang and Government officials, working in 
collaboration with gentry and local militarists with dubious connec- 
tions, were responsible for countless “incidents” in the guerrilla 
regions and their environs. I first began to hear hushed reports of 
these clashes in the last days of Hankow. Later they became almost 
daily occurrences known to everyone. 

I have discussed the effort of the Kuomintang Right Wing to 
preserve the one-party dictatorship and to suppress other activity in 
the unpenetrated areas of China, and have told of the formation of a 
War Areas Party and Political Affairs Commission to eradicate the 
anti-Japanese movement led by the Communists behind the enemy’s 
lines. Sponsors of. these measures were frank enough in their 
avowals, though reports were kept out of the public press. In 
Chungking, General Chang Chiin, Vice-Chairman of the Supreme 
War Council, told me that the local administrations elected by the 
people in guerrilla China were “illegal” and spoke of the deter- 
mination of the War Areas Commission to abolish them. At Sianfu, 
General Chiang Ting-wen, commander of the Generalissimo’s head- 
quarters, left me with no doubt that he shared Chang Chiin’s views. 

Factions in the Central Army and the Kuomintang, and of course 
prominent in the Government, sabotaged the Eighth Route and New 
Fourth Annies in ways which elsewhere would be called Fiftik 
Colunmism. Such secret organizations as the Blueshirts under Tai Li, 
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thiC ‘^jRegenerationists** under General Hu Tsungnan, the Army 
Gendarmes, the Three Principles Youth Brigades, and other groups 
whose names would be meaningless without explanations for which 
there is no space here, all collaborated to carry out what was Icnown 
as the * ‘Procedure for Curbing the Activity of the Alien Parties**. 

Incidents multiplied rapidly, and in 1940 became so serious that 
progressive people everywhere half feared the Kuomintang might 
altogether abandon the effort against Japan and concentrate on what 
appeared to be its main interest : a renewed civil war against “the 
Reds**. There were repeated instances of arrest, imprisonment and 
execution of men and officers of the Eighth Route. ^ Cases included 
everything from the kidnapping of students bound for Yenan to 
armed attacks on Communist army garrisons. Neutral generals 
appealed to the Generalissimo to intervene but he seemed either 
powerless or uninterested. Finally General Pai Tsung-hsi, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, himself went to the Generalissimo and requested him 
to repudiate the instructions contained in the secret “Procedure for 
Curbing the Alien Parties**. Chiang denied any knowledge of it. 
But the “incidents** continued. 

For a long time the Communists seemed reluctant to air their 
grievances for fear of making the situation worse. Even after the 
entire staff in one of the New Fourth Army liaison depots was 
killed by a militarist in Kiangsi they only held a small memorial 
meeting in Chungking— to which they invited the mUitarist*s repre- 
sentative ! When units of the Central Army attacked the Shensi — 
Kansu — Ninghsia Border Region and lopped off five counties, they 
withdrew their forces and appealed to the Generalissimo to inter- 
vene. He stopped the hostilities but made the Central Army's 
occupation permanent. In desperation, the commanders of the 
Eighth Route Army divisions finally dispatched a dramatic open 
telegram^ early in 1940 addressed to the Generalissimo, all members 
of the Government arid commanders of the War Areas, in which they 
protested against the continued attacks on them and demanded an 
end to sabotage and discrimination. It read in part as follows : 

In Hopei^ Shansi, Suiyuan, Chahar and Shantung provinces the Eighth 
Route Army has recovered lost territory and established anti-Japanese bases 
which defend the vast central plains and all North-west China. Yet there 
are people who proclaim that the Eighth Route Army must be wiped out. 
Those very generals who but yesterday abandoned their territories and fled 
in the face of Japanese onslaught, now order their forces to attack the rear 
of the Eighth Route Army and call such action “recovery of lost territory** 
.... Special agents have be^ sent into the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border 
Region to create disturbances, while huge armies have been sent to surround 
it. One day they raid a city, another day they seize a country. Many of 
these unfortunate incidents have occurred. Yet our fighters stand firm on 
the anti-Japanese fronts and do not yield an inch. Thus the Eighth Route 
Army demonstrates its devotion to the whole nation. 

The Sian-Yiilin highway and the I/unghai Railway are communication 
lines of the Eighth Route Army. They are dotted with special agents, and 
members of the Three Principles Youth Corps intercept and kidnap tfavellers 
along them. “Reception houses** have been established lor the ptmoae of 
''rectifying youths who bUnfify follow the Eighth Route Afmy**. Stuaents of 

' *Feb. 15, im . . 
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bttr university liav^ n6 right to teaVel freely. Once hidnapt^d, they <Msappeat 
or are forced \o sign “statements of rcpentence” and join the “traming 
corps**. Many innocent young people have been persecuted in this way . • , . 

The insolence and audacity of the special agents know no bounds. They 
have even established graduated rewaras for captured Eighth Route Army 
men — $200 to $300 for first-class workers, $1^ to $200 for secondclass, 
$40 to $100 for third«class. Thousands of dispatches circulating false and 
baseless rumours have been sent out. Tremendous sums have been wasted 
on disruptive activities . . . Does not this gathering stortn warn us that 
there is danger of a repetition of the disastrous tragedy of ten years ago? 

In the course of the nation-wide anti-Japanese war China has clearly 
shown progress in the military field but has failed to show relative progress 
politically. Corrupt officials and greedy local gentry are still freely ninning 
about and profiting from the national crisis. Such people thrive on internal 
dissension. Innumerable scandals are hidden behind veils; government 
officials shield each other, preventing true information from reaching the 
highest authorities. The situation has developed to such a point that our 
army, fighting under most difficult conditions, is threatened at the rear, 
subjected to derision and has its vital communication lines interrupted. 

An ancient proverb says, “When high officials refrain from comment, 
minor officials must speak.** We cannot remain indifferent to the protests 
of our men who are fighting the enemy, nor can we any longer suppress our 
own feelings. Continuation of the present abnormal conditions will be 
detrimental to the interests of national unity as well as those of the war 
of resistance. 

After thorough deliberation, we respectfully request you to dispatch 
General Chen Cheng (Political Director of the National Military Council) to 
the front so thaf he may obtain a clear picture of the casualties suffered by 
the Eighth Route Army, the number of Japanese it has captured, the amount 
of territory it has recovered,' the number of battles it has fought — and the 
number of times it has been attacked in the rear and had its communication 
lines cut. 

General Chen Cheng ignored the invitation, but his Political 
Department replied by publishing a collection of tales which gave 
the impression that it was the Kuomintang which was everywhere 
being oppressed by the Reds, who were accused of themselves per- 
petrating the crimes against which they protested. The evidence 
was too well known for it to be obscured, the situation had become 
a national scandal and the Generalissimo was obliged to order an 
investigation. But negotiations dragged on for months without much 
visible result. It was not till the middle of 1940 that an improve- 
ment was finally promised by the Generalissimo. 

Today, although the Communists are still excluded from parti- 
cipation in the political life of the *‘free provinces^ ^ (representatives 
in Chungking and elsewhere are recognized only as liaison members 
of the Eighth Route Army, the Communist Party being .still officially 
banned), the Generalissimo has recognized certain front-line areas 
where Communist troops should have the same right as Kuomintang 
troops hold elsewhere. The Military Council now also pays three 
additional divisions of the Eighth Route and two additional divisions 
of the New Fourth. It is perhaps not without significance that this 
adjustment (which still leaves about half the Communist troops un- 
paid by the Central Government) was not granted until the closure 
of the Burma Road made the Kuomintang regime almost completely 
dependent on external aid from the Soviet Union. 

But the big question in my mind, as I flew back from the North- 
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west in a Enrasia plane to Chungking, was whether: this kind of 
improvisation could continue to hold the country together under 
the trial of tar greater hardships hat in all certainty lay ahead. 
How long, I wondered, could a government continue to claim to be 
“national” and “united” which cfficially denied the political exis- 
tence of a party whose withdrawal of support could at any time 
expose it to utter disaster? 



XXVI 

THE PROMISE OF FREE CHINA 




Against the full strength of a 
resurgent Ch^a, any armies in the 
world must^reak and fail, 

James ^rtram. 

Can the struggle of this economically backward, disadvantaged 
country have any lesson for us ? Yes, it can ; for the same univer- 
salsr are at stake here as everywhere else. We must learn them if 
we are to fight on the winning side ourselves. 

I would put as point number one an item which may surprise 
the reader. It is this : China’s war has proved that democracy can 
fight more effectively than dictatorship. China is not a true demo- 
cracy, and this has accounted for much of its failure. But the 
vitality of such democracy as the people have developed during the 
war has saved the nation from decisive defeat. The contrast in 
qualitative results obtained by resistance as led in the guerilla areas, 
with that achieved elsewhere, underlines the point. Though the 
Government is not democratic, this has nevertheless been a people’s 
war imposed on the rulers at the beginning against their will. 
Democratic sentiment, far greater than is reflected in any political 
bureau, has actually denied to the anti-democratic and defeatist forces 
the power to enforce a surrender. 

Spain first demonstrated that a true democracy can, be defeated 
only by an immense superiority of armament. The defeat of France, 
as we now know, was due not to this fact so much as it was to 
the betrayal of democracy from within, by anti-democratic political 
and military rulers. Challenged by the dynamic of fascism, demo- 
cracy must be dynamic and ever-advancing or it collapses, as in 
France. Although China’s democracy is primitive, it is relatively 
dynamic. While it remains so there is still hope of victory. 

Secondly, democracy cannot fight a successful war based on the 
levSe en masse without equalizing the burden among all classes. 
Total wars involve total populations. There is little distinction 
between the civilian and the front-line fighter, either as a target of 
enemy attack or as a factor in the mechanism of ^defence. Just as 
the mercenary army can no longer be relied upon to defend a modem 
state, neither can money profit remain the basis of civilian morale. 
Greed and exploitation must be replaced by an extension of the logic 
of democracy to the full range of economy. Economic democracy 
alone can unite a people in the same kind of brotherhood that muat 
exist to hold an army together under fire. 

Thirdly, self-reliance is the strongest bulwark of democracy and 
a necessary antidote to defeatism. people can fight with the 
resources it happens to have/’ says Chu Tek The l^et and the 
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idler and the appeasement class must be thoroughly eliminated. 
Every citizen must be provided with productive work and respon- 
sibility, he must be given not only economic rights but economic 
duties and not only political rights but political duties. Defeatism 
begins with irresponsibility and the frustration of personality and 
ends in an escapism that blames external causes for internal failure. 

Finally, the integration of human personality with a great move- 
ment of history requires a doctrine which ban successfully identify 
individual salvation with social regeneration. Both fighters and 
civilians must be absolutely convinced that a great positive cause 
is at stake, the triumph of which can radically improve their lives 
and tholse of their descendants in every way. It must be a cause 
sufficiently universal to penetrate into the consciousness of the enemy 
and politically immobilize his forces. 

The degree of China’s failure to provide these conditions of 
victory accounts for her failure to bring Japan nearer to defeat, while 
the extent to which they are gradually being realized may yet give 
her victory. The development of political, economic and military 
democracy has been very uneven and the mobilization of sblf-reliance 
in the utilization of internal resources has consequently lagged far 
behind actual possibilities. 

‘'China itself”. General Falkenhausen once remarked, “does not 
know the strength of her own resources.” That is perfectly true if 
by China one means the rulers of China ; but it may not indefinitely 
be true. If ever a Government discovers and acts upon the discovery 
of the immense latent energy lying unmobilized both in the millions 
of peasants and in the ground beneath their feet, China will indeed 
be, to quote Falkenhausen again, “unbeatable by any one nation”. 

One cannot be dogmatic about such a complex matter, but from 
what I have seen of China at war it seems to me conservative to 
state that not more than one-third of the country’s visible war poten- 
tial has been mobilized. This applies both to man-power and to 
resources. The key weakness has been the failure to integrate these 
two factors for the greatest productive efficiency. Back of that lie 
political and economic contradictions which cannot be solved until 
full recognition is given to the potentialities of the human energy 
at the nation’s disposal. 

Many people are so astounded that China has fought at all that 
they forget that China had a very good chance for victory. I suppose 
I was one of the few people who maintained this ; I had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of predicting the year of the outbreak and more 
or less the course which the war would follow.^ But I over-estimated 
the speed with which the catastrophe would force upon the State 
the changes necessary to bring about the efficient reorganization of 
Chinese society. It now seems quite possible that the opportunities 
may be altogether lost if political and economic changes are not 
greatly accelerated in the new stage which the taattle for Asia altered 


In The &^turday Evening Jane % 1^, 
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when it enlarged to becxme an organic part of the second World 
War. 

' China must in the near future complete the mobilisation of h» 
man-powo: and resources, or the initiative in this process will pass 
into other hands. The war has ripened the conditions for necessary 
changes and made them easier to realize ; but only the dynamic of 
revolutionary leadership can now carry out their implications. 

Militarily, a dozen important things remain undone. The vast 
revolutionary energy of the peoples of Manchuria and Moi^olia has 
ha^y been tapped. The revolutionary fervour of the Koreans has 
not been mobilized. Little has been done to achieve the political 
immobilization enemy troops stationed in China and Manchuria. 
Inside China- Proper the organized defence power of the peasantry 
in' the occupied provinces has been utilized better than elsewhere, 
yrt it remains far below its potential, owing, as we have seen, to 
the lack of political and economic reinforcement from the main 
Government bases. Sabotage work against Japanese military esta- 
blishments in the cities is extremely poor not only because of the 
reactionary labour policy of the Government before the war, but 
because of the political backwardness of the elements on which the 
Chinese command still relies to mobilize labour inride the enemy’s 
bases. 

Here is an illustration of other unrealized possibilities. I have 
already reported that, according to Chiang Ting-fu, Secretary of 
the Executive Yuan, there are no less than a million min-t’uan and 
pacification forces in the “free" provinces, in addition to the regular 
army. Min-t'uan are local armed guards in the pay of the land- 
lord-gentry, necessary to collect rents, taxes, and interest on usurious 
loans, to throw debtors in jail and so on. (A large number of China’s 
able-bodied men are actually in jail for debt!) Pacification forces 
work with the min-i’uan and the police ; they fight bandits and other 
lawless groups made up for the most part of dispossessed farmers. 

If democratic mobilization were carried out all over China it 
would be possible to release for the use of front-line fighters at least 
a million rifles and oilier arms now needed by the mercenaries to 
enforce property privilege and money rights. A democratically 
mobilized people could— as is now the case in many guerrilla districts 
' — adequately maintain peace by communal self-defence corps. And 
not only would the people be strengthened, but a million or more 
parasites could be converted to producers— perhaps mobilized, for 
example, through Industrial Co-operatives, to make military e<^p- 
ment' for the new fighters, or settled on co-operative land redaim^ 
'faom the idle estates of absentee landlords. • 

One more illustration. General Chen Cheng says that he has 
about Hiree million regular troops deployed behind the vast “font" 
agai^ the Japanese. In many places no contact is maintained and 
there is a nddc “neutral" zone between the two fortes in whidi -aU 
roads and oonununications have been -con^itet^ oblitarated. Here 
wy farther enemy advance is not feasible widiout extenrive and 
oeaufy -detected preparations. The Chinese forces holding 
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^^fronts^' are therefore passive, static and even superflnqns. Moaife* 
over, about half of all the Chinese troops are not deployed near anj^ 
potential battle-line at all but are far behind the front, in garrison 
life. 

In the North-west, for example, there are three times as many 
Central Army troops west of the Yellow River as there are east dE 
it on the fighting line — ^which is itself often for weeks inactive. 
That these troops serve a purely political purpose is obvious when 
their disposition is compared to that of the Eighth Route Army. 
The latter retains in its rear defence zone in North Shensi and 
Kansu only 20,000 troops, mostly local ^volunteers — and this is less 
than one-tenth of its total "combat forces east of the Yellow River 
behind enemy lines. 

The Eighth Route depends upon the attacking power of its 
main forces behind the enemy to immobilize any invasion of its 
own rear in the Shensi — Kansu — ^Ninghsia border area. Thus far it 
has successfully done so. Although the Japanese have three or four 
times crossed the Yellow River to invade North Shensi they have 
always been compelled to withdraw to meet counter-attacks in Shansi. 
And so from the beginning of the war the Japanese have never been 
able to get beyond Shansi province, though they have penetrated 
the one-dimensional positional defence everywhere else with little 
difficulty. However, though this disposition is capable of holding 
up Japanese military advances, the weak garrison force in the Border 
Region is not adequate to defend the area politically against pressure 
from other Chinese troops. 

It is suggested that major Government concentrations are being 
kept behind the lines for the day of a ‘'large-scale countef-offensive*’ 
when they are presumably to become the attacking force along the 
fixed front. But it is now abundantly clear that China cannot 
accumulate the heavy fire-power necessary to engage in this kind of 
battle competition with Japan, unless a large part^ of the enemy* s 
strength is diverted elsewhere. Wherever that diversion is to appear, 
the strengthening of Chinese operations behind the enemy’s line 
must in any case play an important role in it. In fact it seems to 
me that the main counter-offensive power must itself be developed 
from the “diversion”*, and that only when it has been sufficiently 
strengthened would it then' become possible for a blow from the 
west to supply a climax. 

The meaning of this is simply that about half the main Chinese 
forces in the “free” provinces are militarily “immobilized” because 
they are not performing a primary defence function at all. They 
« merely serve to maintain a political balance of power for a Govern- 
ment which does not feel internally secure. This is one of the 
problems that only “democratic mobilization” could solve. And that 
raises the whole question of political and economic chent^es nece^^ary 
to strengthen the Government, in order to release the maximttm 
fighting power of the nation. 

* The measure of China’s military weafaiess Hes in the GmWk* 
meat’s failure to symbolize the political implicathms of a great 
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historic c&use. China has sudb a cattse^ and it is not eonfioed to 
breaking Japan. Its broad meaning is that it leads the vanguard in 
the emancipatory struggle of all Ask* As for China herself, there 
can be no question that if Japan is defeated no other force on earth 
could now restore the pre-war semi-colonkl status of the country. 
But to be victorious, this tremendous cause, full of special meaning 
for half the men and women of the earth, must carry in it not only 
the distant promise of improvement in menu's lives, but an immediate 
fulfilment by the realization of a better, democratic, society. 

Machiavelli was quite right when he said “dictatorship for 
offence, democracy for defence". A defensive war of freedom can 
be won only by imposing heavy responsibility on the masses through 
the widest use of democracy — have forgotten the Italian's exact 
words, but this is the essence — ^for whereas the aggressors have the 
incentive of plundering the wealth and power of others, the defence 
can find a dynamic only if the people really exercise the power at 
stake. 

China urgently needs democracy in its truest sense, in which 
men possess not only economic and political rights, but economic 
and political duties. It is absolutely necessary to reconcile internal 
antagonisms and achieve complete mobilization. Here I mean a 
democracy which starts in the smallest village and passes right 
through to the Central Government, with the power to delegate 
authority through chosen representatives in the hands of the people 
from bottom to top. It is complete rubbish to maintain that the 
Chinese peasants and workers, some of whom are illiterate (and 
will continue to be until there is democracy), are because of that 
ignorant and incapable of responding to political responsibility. 
What democracy on earth would have been established if it had 
waited for mass literacy, and what country on earth can continue 
to be literate for long without democracy ? The alleged incapacity for 
self-government of the Chinese masses is the greatest of all the m3rths 
fostered by China's own semi-feudal mandarin monopolists jointly 
with imperialism. I confess it once seemed plausible to me also, but 
now that I have seen it proved false I take this opportunity to deny 
it. 

Such a democracy can come about in China, however, only if an 
economic foundation is laid for it, either by peaceful or violent means 
— fox it is idle to pretend that anything less than revolutionary change 
can solve the contradictions — and in this respect the Government falls 
for short of responding to the implications of the cause which it must 
syjnbolize to win. For ten years preceding the invasion, the 
Kqomintang attempted to deny the necessity in oivil war } and now 
^under thi dynamic of Japanese invasion it still seeks to avoid it* 
That is why two million property guards are needed to police ^*Free*^ 
China, That is also why the productive power of the nation cannot 
be fully mobilized. 

A fundamental cause of the economic stagnation of China b^oce 
jhe war, as all candid students of the question know# lay in its quasi* 
fisudal rural economy, based on tihe concentiutiiin tmA ownendiip 
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in a gentry dass which^for c<Mii|dex reasons cotdd not lift itsell out 
of the pre-capitelistk rut of usuryi hoarding and commodity speci^- 
tion. This weakness became all tbe more pronounced with war. 
The Nanking Government never released any comprehensive figures 
on land ownershipi but various estimates indicated that over half the 
peasantry owned no lend at all» a good two-thirds of it fell in the 
class of tenant or half-tenant tillers, while from lo to 15 per cent of 
the population owned Well over half the total land. We have seen in 
the case of Szechuan that on the rich, densely populated Chengtu 
plain over 70 per cent of the land was owned by 7 per cent of the 
people. While this is doubtless higher than elsewhere, it is signi- 
ficant because this is the setting in which the Government now 
functions. 

Currency inflation has deepened the -peasants* distress. Prices 
on farm products lag far behind the rising cost of manufactured com- 
modities. Usury is rampant and debt interest constantly mounts. In 
Szechuan the Government ruled that rents should be stabilized at 
pre-war rates, but here and elsewhere the gentry and the tangpu. found 
many methods of evasion. Landlord tribute became more than ever 
non-productive in its economic uses, being employed chiefly for specu- 
lation in land and exchange, for hoarding and for profiteering in agri- 
cultural and manufactured commodities, and in smuggled enemy 
goods. 

At the same time it is well known that a very different course 
was followed in the occupied areas wherever democracy has been 
established under guerrilla leadership. There the non-tilling and 
absentee landlord class could no longer collect feudal tribute, while 
the disadvantaged peasant was being enfranchised as a producer and 
land settler. Usury was abolished and land rent reduced from 25 to 
50 per cent, in cases where the landlord stayed on his soil. A mora- 
torium was declared on rural debt, and hoarding and speculation were 
drastically punished. Landlord power was being converted into State 
taxing power as the capital base of resistance. Despite the terrible 
destructiveness of constant war and the quarantine of the ^errilla 
districts from access to capital accumulations, the reorientation was 
effective enough to maintain a pattern of defence built on democratic 
economic foundations. 

‘‘What we aim to establish**, said Chiang Kai-shek at last in 
1940, “is a thoroughgoing democracy.** We do not know just what 
the Generalissimo now has in mind, but it can only be hoped that he 
has come to realize the necessity for a thoroughgoing reconciliation 
with the peasantry, and to understand the maturity of the opportunity 
which now lies before the Government. The hegira of money-lenders 
and landlords from the occupied areas, to the treaty ports, foreign 
concessions and Hongkong, the disturbing role of landlord tribute* 
in speculation, the flight of landlord hoardings into foreign exchange, 
the currency inflation, and other factors all posed inescapably the 
need for a land reform to strengthen the Government and increase 
its revenues. This could now be relatively easily accomplished pro* 
vid^ the will to lead a transition existed: % expropriation of 
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abscsitee landloids, by Oovamnent purchase in bonds or carreacf) by 
low'interest Govemmoit loans enabling the peasants to purdi^« 
individually or tc«>-operatively, the land they till. 

It cannot be said that the Kuomintang entirdy ignored this gues« 
tion. Laws were enacted providing for redamation by refugees of 
public lands, waste land, and under certain conditions, the tintilled 
land of absentee ownns. Dr. Chen Hanseng has describe* three ways 
in which the regulations empower the Government to reclaim untilled 
land from absratee owners : (i) by purchase at a minimum price ; 
(a) by compelling the owner to sell to the reclaimer ; (3) by ordering 
the owner to lease rent free for from three to five years, to a tenant. 
In the first two alternatives the tenant can purchase the land on a 
reasonable instalment plan. Dr. Chen points out, however, that only 
about a half million refugees (there are 30 million) could benefit from 
such land reclamation organizations, wMe other Kuomintang recla- 
mation schemes in no way alter the already existing landlord-tenant 
relaionship. Even so, such measures “do represent an earnest attempt 
for a new economic development’*. 

But it is regrettable that meanwhile, instead of sanctioning the 
progressive changes made under the Border Governments and recog- 
nizing the urgency of the situation elsewhere, the backward elements 
in the Kuomintang and its armies speak, as we have seen, of “recover- 
ing lost territory” from the “rebels”, and wish to reimpose the old 
pattern in 'these regions. Moving in the opposite direction, the 
bureaucracy adopts economic measures which strengthen and restore 
the landlord-gentry semi-feudal basis of its power. I have mention^ 
the huge sums poured into the hands of the gentry in the form of 
“co-operative” credit and agricultural rehabilitation schemes.* It is 
hardly necessary to emphasize that much (by no means all) of these 
credits are converted by the gentry into money which reaches the 
peasant majority only in the form of usury and the tribute exacted 
in speculation, thus prolonging the degradation of Chinese economy 
at a pre-capitalistic stage. 

If the Government were so willed it could, with little to lose and 
much to win, easily use its war-time underwriting of rural economy 
as a means of building the economic foundations for democracy, 
instead of perpetuating the present stagnation. I do not wish to 
exhaust the general reader with detail. It is perfectly evident that 
all the millions now used to re-prime the gentry class could quite as 
readily enforce a progressive econmnic transition by re-finandng the 
peasant masses in such a manner as to enable them to recover control 
of the land, bring about an equalization of the burden, vastly 
strengthen the national economy, and establish the firm security^ <a 
both the Government and the Kuomintang. 

In this re^>ect Industrial Co-operatives have {voved beyond any 
doubt that both the peasants and workers are perfectly capable 
sajaimtng the responsibilities, with the privileges, of economie demo- 

* “Mew Sonl Comes to Old Soil”, T‘iin Hsia, Hd&gkoi^, April, 194Q. 

* {400 million in 1940, throngh the Government haws. Aboit onetmid 
td h was eannatfced for Seedima. 
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ctkcy. Ill this movementy indeed, one sees a inM ^sclimple 6i 
fulfilxneiit of the promise of China’s tomdrrow. Upon outcome 
of Indusco’s present struggle to maintain its democratic character 
one may well form a judgment on the whole question of whether 
the Government is capable of leading the transition from feudalism 
to democracy. If the backward elements of the bureaucracy succeed 
in imposing on C J,C. the same pattern of control already established 
over the rural credit co-operative apparatus, those who hope for a 
democratic China may have to look elsewhere for encouragement. If 
the Industrial Co-operatives, with all their special advantages, prove 
unalde to resist subordination of the movement to gentry domination, 
then we may have to conclude that Kuomintang hegemony has indeed 
exhausted all its possibilities of leading a successful transition. 

The programme of a co-operative State, based on a true rural 
co-operative movement closely integrated with a true co-operative 
industrialization, co-ordinated in State planning, seems to me now to 
offer the only chance of laying the economic foundation for a victori- 
ous democracy in China without renewed civil war. This is also, 
I suggest, the only kind of China in which the foreign powers would 
find any possibility of developing a market in the future, as I shall 
show a little later. 

Meanwhile, it is urgently necessary for the Kuomintang to 
strengthen its present improvisation by admitting other paities into 
the Government and thereby narrowing the gulf between the bureau- 
cracy and the people. It seems to many neutral observers to be 
sophistry to continue to maintain that the Communist Party does 
not represent as legitimate a voice of the people as does the Kuomin- 
tang, or to suggest that the Communist armies are any more ‘‘private”, 
or any less “central”, than the Kuomintang troops. Both symbolize 
legitimate interests in the national cause. These interests could be 
temporarily reconciled through a working coalition between the 
parties which have a national following. Until a democratic political 
system exists there is no other means of reconciliation, and without 
this preliminary stage it is hard to see how a democratic system can 
exist. 

“Unification without representation” appears to be, after thirteen 
years of effort, impossible to attain. The Communist troops and the 
Bonier regions they defend, like all other troops and regions, can 
probably be “unified” only under a regime which reconciles itself 
to their political existence and gives them a genuine voice in national 
decision such as to safeguard them against extermination. 

The Communists have at no time since the war began asked 
for more than leg:alization of their party and some steps in the 
direction of democracy. It would not s^em desirable for the Com- 
munist Party to replace the Kuomintang if it is at all possible for 
the latter to carry out the necessities of the period. It is inconeeiv* 
able that such a*^ change cduld take place at present without a dvfl 
war that might benefit only Japan. Whoever “won”,, the nation as 
a whole might lose a great deal. 

The Communist^ l^k trained technicians and lultminatiatQrs mA 
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would have to enlist many of the present bureaucrats to form a 
government. If they were not merely to impose a new name on an 
old bureaucracy they would be compelled, in order to complete the 
democratic revolution, to break the latter*s counter-revolutionary 
alliance with the gentry with a ruthlessness and terror that would 
be wideljr misunderstood abroad. What industrial capital remains in 
the intenor would speedily take flight. The capitalist Powers might 
take active steps to close China entirely as a capital market. The 
regime would have to rely solely on Soviet Russian aid, and Russia 
has not developed sufficiently tq finance the modernization of China 
through the export of capital and capital goods on the scale required. 

Nevertheless, the transition to a ‘‘thoroughgoing democracy*^ 
must be made, and speedily made, or the Kuomintang may lose its 
mandate under circumstances painful for the entire world. China 
must achieve a dynamic democracy now, during the war ; China 
must quickly complete her mobilization, or she may be colonized 
by a dynamic feudal imperialism which might temporarily obliterate 
her from the pages of history. It is the reward of China’s resistance 
that it is now easier for the country to climb over into a new world, 
and if the opportunity is realized no one can doubt that it was 
abundantly worthwhile. The costs of war have been enormous, but 
they are clearly small compared to the riches of a present and a 
future which China still retains, or to the long imprisonment in a 
darkness without hope which awaits the peoples who prefer slavery 
to struggle. 

It would therefore be the most profound tragedy if a compromise 
“peace” were to be made while the full implications of China’s cause 
remain unrealized. Once economic and political democracy has been 
won under any Chinese Government, however, only the cruellest com- 
bination of world events could then deny a great people’s final 
victory. , 

In China three centuries of history are being telescoped into three 
decades, and into a struggle which, to succeed, must combine certain 
achievements of the French, American, and even the Russian revolu- 
tions. Time no longer marches on ; politically it dashes. Men in 
power cannot continue to walk in a world on fire, but must jump 
while they can still make a safe landing. The longer democratic 
mobilization is rejected in China, the nearer Japan comes to success — 
for Japan might yet win. 
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JAPAN'S CHANCES 


The war ttow goes on ... as an 
attempt to insure the survival of 
Japan as a nation. 

RODHSy Giu«rs, 

ScA.n<Bx.tD through this book the reader has encountered references 
to the errors of judgment, the miscalculations and the vulnerability 
of Japan in China. Japan’s militarists are unable to redeem the cost 
of the conflict in terms which mean anything to the Japanese people 
but dubious glory and new entanglements. 

Japan has now spent about ten times as much on the "China 
Incident" as on the two-year Russo-Japanese war, and her casualties 
have been four or perhaps five times as large. Her internal debt 
has about trebled ; it has increased nearly 500 per cent since 1930, 
just before Japan began to exert a "civilizing influence" (the slogan 
in those days) in Manchuria. This debt actually is nearly three times 
the size of Japan’s pre-war total national income. Service costs on 
war loans floated just since 1937 alone eat up about half the internal 
revenues of the Government. The entire nation seems fully mort- 
gaged to war. Japan’s economic relationship with the occupied terri- 
tories appears to hold forth little promise of early liquidation of tibe 
encMmous cost of the conquest. 

Yet it would be a mistake to under-estimate the striking power 
Japan still has in reserve, or to conclude that she could not under 
any circumstances make good in China, or that her war economy is 
incapable of supporting the strain of further expansion. Few of the 
experts who predicted Japan’s economic collapsd after the occupation 
of Manchuria can today read their own essays with the same Adam 
Smithian complacence with which they wrote them. Looking back 
through the forecasts made by American and European economists 
concerning Japan’s prosj>ects in Manchuria in 1932 and 1933, I find 
only one or two that are not as worthless as similar cheeti^l pre- 
dictions of "economic collapse" made about Nazi Germany. 

In Manchuria the Japanese got an area twice 'the size of pre- 
Nazi Germany, which held sudi riches as 80 xnillion acres of arable 
land, 400 million tons of iron ore, six billion tons of coal, 150 billion 
cubic feet of standing timber, and gold deposits estimated to be 
worth two billion American dollars. This does not begin to assess 
tile extensive resources or the value of communications, industrial 
plant and otiier capital goods seized. Yet, as I read over t^ orthodox 
economists’ analyses now, it is dear that they were singularly eon- 
vhteed that tiie more of Manchuria Japan acquired the nunre die 
tvonld collapse. They never seemed realistic exc^ in one sense (and 
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this wa8 sot the eocnumu^’ sdsse) : that tibe aggtesdbn y/ta oertaiti 
aot long heoce to compel Japan to go to war for aU-^'iiothii^ etahes 
— ^and she might lose. 

Ja^n built in Manchuria the contmental base which enabled 
her to invade China, and her success was possible because under the 
appeasement diplomacy of the European Powers and the Chines^ 
Government she was able to take over the country with virtually no 
armed opposition. Today, Japan is engaged in extending that base 
into China itself, for the purpose of conquering Asia. If she has 
thus far failed it is not because of any barrier of static economic laws 
but because of the counter-dynamic of China’s resistance. 

It is not wise for the amateur to venture deeply into a field in 
which experts have so badly erred, and there is, anyway, no ^ce 
here for so thankless a task. But it* seems important to illuminate 
a few of the peculiarities of Japanese military fascist imperialism, 
so that we shall not underestimate the menace it constitutes for the 
world. 

What is meant by “nfilitary fascist imperialism” ? How does it 
differ from the familiar pattern of laissez-faire imperialism as i^ac- 
tised before and after the first World War? The older imperialism 
apparently arose when a nation’s exporters and capitalist groups 
accumulated “surplus” stocks of commodities and capital which they 
could not dispose of in the domestic market without increasing the 
income of the non-owning groups by greatly lowering their own 
profits. Sqch nations engaged in imperialist wars which served the 
function both of creating a profitable internal market, in the form ,of 
Government purchases of armament goods (which not only did not 
improve the real income of the non-owning groups but speeded up 
capital monopolization) and at the same time provided export markets 
in backward colonies from which capital could temporarily extract a 
pleasing tribute. Though much over-simplified, this explanation 
suggests the basic objective cause of imperialism. There ate, of 
com^, other objective and immanent factors — social, political, 
geographical and ideological. 

Japanese imperialism certainly also possessed these characteristics, 
but it was farther conditioned by Japan’s own historical peculiarities. 
In other countries the development of modem empire arose gradually 
and “naturally” out of the contradictions of laissez-faire capitalism, 
and armed forces were created to serve the needs of the latter. In 
the case of Japan, there was a far greater degree of conscious planning 
from the first on the part of the ruling dass, and a much greater 
urgency about it, due to the sharp limitations of an internal nmrkeit 
dinging to a semi-feudal economy, and Japan’s late arrival as a ooDa- 
peting fince in the capitalist world. 

^e modem Js^anese army and navy grew out of the old feudal 
ruling dans, as we have seen, and when Japan adopted a Constita- 
doo they remained responsible to no one but the Bmperor. Beal 
state control was kept in' the hands of the fighting finees, t|»e buteaiK 
the great landowners and the ImperiiBl cirdas. AH of them 
sobjectivdy planned for Japan to become n griMg'empijmt 
I? 
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thiA could only begin by the militarization of sem>*feudal landlord 
and mercantile capital, together with the imperial subsidy, as the 
basis of foreign conquest. 

The ;^t fruit of empire-planning was the Sino- Japanese war, in 
1895, which marked the beginning of Japan as a capitalist Power. 
Jap^n acquired a large credit in the form of indemnity from China, 
which was loaned to the Manchu Empire by British banking interests, 
and her rulers also got some little wealth in territory, and special 
access to Korea. Further conscious planning by the armed forces 
and the state hierarchy, with financial help from foreign bankers, 
enabled Japan to defeat Czarist Russia in 1905-6, when she emerged 
as the youngest contender for world power. 

During the Russo-Japanese war Japan spent ten times more than 
her highest previous budget. This money was raised by internal 
loans whicli were used to develop armament factories, communica- 
tions, mining and light industry. No change was made in the archaic 
land system, however, which even now still retains its feudal 
character. The war also emancipated Japanese capital from foreign 
extra-territoriality, giving the Government complete customs auto- 
nomy and full taxing power, and enabling Japan to enter the external 
market. Her credit improved. By 1913 foreign investment in Japan 
and her conquests increased by ten times, most of the capital being 
furnished by British bankers, who really laid the foundation of 
Japanese capitalism. Through subsequent industrialization of Japan’s 
resources, helped by high tariffs and generous State subsidies raised 
by heavier taxation of the peasants, capial expanded its foreign 
markets aend enriched itself through the accumulation of high profits 
made at the expense of the world’s cheapest labour. 

This latter process was accelerated during the first World War, 
when Japanese industrial investment increased by 14 billion yen. 
For the first time, Japan became a creditor nation, to the extent of 
two billion yen. Heavy industry developed on a moderate scale. 
Mines, shipping communications and electrical industry made marked 
progress. 

Throughout these years the driving force behind Japan’s rapid 
development was war and empire. It had the political function of 
checking every rise in the anti-feudal and democratic forces in 
Japanese society, and the economic function of constantly renewing 
its own necessities for new external markets to exploit. Because 
Japanese expansion was never checked externally, democracy never 
became strong enough to control the fighting forces, the big capi- 
talist families, the permanent bureaucracy which represented espe- 
cially the landlord elements, or the Throne Circle. Itespite many 
internal differences, these main political forces always uniteil in times 
of crisis to co-operate in waging war as a means of averting the 
internal democratic revolution. Political and social^ as well as 
economic imperatives therefore decided the Japanese ruling oligarchy 
to seek a way out by war in Manchuria in 1931, when the sharp 
contraction of foreign markets was accompanied hy the mOAt critical 
mtei:n4 conditions in Japan, 
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What caused the exteBsioir of invsiskm to China in 1937? Many 
complex factors contributed* Chinese industry had recovered and 
was again competing for its own domestic market as well as Japan^s 
‘‘own” foreign markets — ^which were also being monopolized more 
completely by rival imperial Powers* Manchuria did not solve the 
internal dilemma of Japanese monopoly capitalism. Democracy was 
raising its timid head again in the Diet and blocking increased 
military expenditure. The public was restlessly demanding 
“reforms”. The fighting services could not force through the great 
appropriations they wanted for their secret huge rearmament pro^ 
gramme without a Big Incident. 

The nature of the economic development of Manchuria also 
must have had a decided influence on Japanese policy. Manchuria 
absorbed billions of yen in Japanese capital savings^ but this was 
invested in production which had few outlets abroad and little internal 
market except in armaments. The forced capitalization of the 
Manchurian conquest was a strange and unorthodox thing. 
Apparently, little of the banking capital exported to the colony was 
used to purchase real property or existing equipment. Ever5i:hing 
in Manchuria, all mines and other resources, developed communica- 
tions, railways and industries were in effect confiscated. Such 
genuine Japanese capital as was brought in was used mostly for 
operating resources and plant seized by the military and hence to 
develop projects chiefly of military value. 

In Manchuria, Japan grabbed an enormously valuable accumu- 
lation of resources and raw materials, plus cheap labour, and 
needed only operating capital to make it genuinely productive. All 
her mounting debt was really an expression of a kind of synthettic 
capitalization of new internal assets. The development should have 
been “sound” except for one thing. Most of it was focused on the 
army as a market. The driving force behind it was the army itself, 
which was interested in Manchuria primarily as a military base. 

The queer feature of Japanese imperialism is that the Emperor, 
or Imperial treasury, nominally s3anbolizing the people but in reality 
the controlling group in state capital, has a half share in many 
capitalist projects and gets a half interest in the new assets seized by 
conquest. Japanese monopoly capital takes over the other half, partly 
subsidized by the state. 

Now, through its physical possession of the huge spoils on the 
continent, the army increased its partnership with ^te and private 
capital. In reality it controlled the economic development of 
Manchuria, and through it deepened its voice in economy at home. 
It naturally arranged for the “militarization” of most of the capital 
that came to Manchuria, which became to a great extent dependent 
on the army as purchaser both at home and colonially. 

To keep this market expanding, and to increase its own power, 
the fighting services planned bigger and bigger uneconomical projects 
and forced more and more debt on Japan. In order to win people^s 
approval for still heavier taxation to support this mounting capital 
debt, which produced Uttle of value to people, the army soon 
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naeeded a ^uatictfial eraargea<^*^ md m did heavy iQdnstiy. The 
fighting service had to find» in the form of wati an export 

the surplus commodities they ownedi to maintain and increase 
production. 

I do not suggest that this explanation should satisfy everybody. 
It merdy seems interesting as one of the main factors which made 
the invasion economically inevitable/ 

Japan thus seems to have departed fundamentally! in Manchuriai 
from the laissez-faire t3rpe of imperialism. It became military fascist 
as the army gradually established control of capital security which 
enabled it to dictate the nature of investment! when it became itself 
a major customer of business, and when it took over what amounts 
to virtual monopoly of capital resources and many kinds of state 
revenues. This monstrosity could only perpetuate itself by conti- 
nuing to expand its main enterprise of military oi)erations. 

Of course, that was merely the objective situation. Subjectively, 
the army’s invasion of China was dressed up for the Japanese people 
as a ‘‘liberation of the Chinese from Communistic oppression”, as 
the building of a “New Order in East Asia”, and later as the 
“elimination of foreign imperialist exploitation”. To carry out the 
Divine* Mission the fighting services appealed to the deepest 
mysticism and superstition in the Japanese soul by restoring, udth 
considerable internal violence, the teachings of the former feucial 
state. 

The complicated connection of the Japanese army and navy with 
State and monopoly capital partly explains their extremely preda- 
tory conduct in China. As organizations drawing their recruits from 
the Japanese poor they must try to keep down the burden on pro- 
ducers at home by seizing as much existing wealth as possible abroad. 
The army especially, as part owners of the production system, so 
much of which they have diverted to the manufacture of armaments, 
must continue to expand their own markets. As business men with 
personal stakes in many of the enterprises seized, the military leaders 
also wish to fill their own pockets as quickly as possible. 

Japanese military imperialism seems to need to capitalize it^lf 
ever more speedily by skipping the intermediary stage of amassing 
profits through trade and uses the simple expedient of expropriating 
the investment and accumulation of others. In China it aims to 
seize capital not only in money but by total expropriation of all 
existing, wealth, resources and means of production, including a 
monopoly of labour power, which can be harnessed to the military 
machine while the same process is completed at home. Japan must, 
in the end, eliminate all capital-holders in China, first the Chinese 
and finally the foreigners. No attempt to balance the boolra of Japa- 
nese imperialism can be realistic if it ignores this basic aim of 
expropriation of capital. 

l^tly in the war the Japans got control of most of the Chinei^ 
revenues on which foreign loans were seemed; They have plundered 
CbmsL of millions in gold and silver which appear on no <mstOi|ai 
Most of the silver has been purchased at a jgood price 
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of the curreoey* No trade etatistica reveal the amount of fi^Mtei^ 
eDchaoge the lapaaese have aecutnulated by totally aasimilatiiag tiie 
goods market and imposmg their manufactures in return for CStineae 
Govemtnotit banknotes convertible to gold* f^rom the offidal trade 
returns w get no true idea .either of Japanese impor^ or eixports^ 
since the army and the capitalist families working with the army; 
in practice often treat China as an interne^ market. They therefore 
bring in and take out vast quantities of commodity and capital goods 
which never pass through customs at all. 

Possibly the Japanese already dispose of more revenue than thU 
Nanking Government ever did. Although their taxing power does 
not extend far into the hinterland^ they have complete control of 
the customs, salt and railway revenues, which were the bases of 
foreign loans. China formerly paid out 30 per cent of her customs 
revenues alone in tribute^o foreign capital, but Japan has virtually 
cancelled customs as well as salt and railway loans and now pa5;^ no 
tribute on them whatever. Thus she has in effect aiready 
priated foreign capital investments amounting to three-quarters of a 
billion American dollars. 

The Japanese have not only seized all Chinese Government pro- 
perty but have confiscated all the means of industrial production 
and established monopolies over all the distributive services. They 
have seized all the mineral resources of the country and much of its 
private fixed capital investment. The total of this wealth aggregates 
billions ‘ of dollars and is more than Japan could have hoped to 
borrow from Wall Street and the City for many years. She does not 
have to repay any part of it except in the form of further investment 
in armament and ultimately war. If it coufd be held, who can say 
that it might not eventually compensate for the cost of its seizure? 

Meanwhile, the last step in this expropriation of a whole nation 
has yet to be taken. Internally, the Japanese are accumulating 
capital by eliminating the functions and wealth of the young Chinese 
merchant and capitalist classes ; externally, they must eliminate the 
rights of foreign capital to direct access to the China market. In the 
end Japan must complete her capitalization of the conquest by taking 
over the physical assets of foreign business investment in China. 
This latter amounts to nearly two billion American dollars and repre- 
sents a developed continental base of considerable war value — 
especially shipping, mining and industry. But Japan can get hold 
of it only by methods which must bring her at last into a head-on 
collision with Britain and America. 

The question is whether Japan possesses the military might to 
^attempt this. It would be a mistake to assume at once tiiat Ae ^ 
does not, b^use of apparent unstable economy. If we make a- 
judgment of Japanese economy against a static' peace-time pattern, or 
a^nst its^ pre-war or even its present assets wme, or cm the horns 
of production in relation to present mass purdba^g power eitiier in 
Japan or occupied China, we may go astray. The thing about 
Japanese economy is tliat the Hats%ttils!i occupation it has 
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been' constantly changing atid enlarging and xeconstructed within i 
framework in which the military becomes the main consumer^ while 
the people ‘‘consume^’ only in proportion to their relationship with 
the military purposes. This economy does not en'^dsage the restora* 
tion of a peaceful society ih our lifetime* It is based frankly and 
inevitably upon continuous expansion and continuous war as the solu- 
tion to all its own contradictions* 

Although about three-fourths of the Japanese budget has beeii 
going to the army and navy, would probably be wrong^', writes 
Guenther Stein, who is not inclined to over-estimate Japan, ‘'to ascribe 
more than half of the Japanese military budget expenditures to the 
cost of the China war.'*^ The other half, and since the Japanese 
army has become to some extent self-suflScient in China perhaps as 
much as two-thirds, of Japan's “war" expenditure has been devoted 
to preparation for final expropriation of the Western Powers in Asia* 

Nobody knows exactly how much ftserves of war materials 
Japan has accumulated, as no detailed reports on imports from abroad 
have been published since 1937* For years America alone sold con- 
siderably more war materials to Japan than the latter consumed in 
China, and lent Japan the technical aid and foreign exchange with 
which speedily to develop her war industries. Japan's purchases of 
Anglo-American war materials until recently exceeded those used in 
all British war industries. 

Increases* in Japanese heavy industries, based on foreign imports 
and loot from the continent, were given by the economist Guenther 
Stein^ for the one year 1938, since when rapid growth has occurred, 
as follows : engineering and machine tool plants 20 per cent, metal 
industries 10 per cent, chemical industries 5 per cent. This excludes 
the industry seized or built on the continent during the same period. 
Japanese industry may prove less vulnerable to air bombing than is 
generally assumed. The greater part of the 112,000 factories in Japan 
are small plants employing an average of twenty-eight workers each, 
and thousands of them are located in villages away from the main 
centres of communication. Moreover, thousands of small machine- 
and metal-works have been voluntarily or compulsorily moved to 
the continent in recent years, where the army has built considerable 
heavy and munitions industry which should be able to assimilate 
larger amounts of iron and other raw materials than Japan now 
commands. 

The islands are probably self-sufficient in food, from a war 
standpoint, unless Japan could be blockaded in her own narrow seas 
from access to Manchuria. Her reserves of war materials are estimated 
to be sufficient to support a war with a major power for about two 
yesrs. Her full war pot^tial is still small compared with either tire 
• British Empire or America. But if, in the process of a war, 
Japan seized the total resources of Greater East Asia she^ might 
become self-sufficieut in a military economy, besides depriving the 
foreign powers of some vital war essentials now drawn from weakly 
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flefetided colonies. It would onljr be on the gaiijMe of succaMful^^ 
grabbing those colonies before exhausting her own reserves that Jaimii 
would go to war against Britain and America. 

Japan’s seizure of Manchuria and Mongolia was part of a major 
shift in the forces of decision in Asia hrom sea power to land powers 
Admirals may not all agree, but many now doubt whether s^ power 
alone, even if it could be massed in superior weight on Japan’s own 
sea frontiers, could quickly subdue Japan. As she has developed con- 
tinental bases — which at this writing reach clear to the borders of 
Burma and give her access to the heart of the British colonial empire 
— she has become more secure against blockade by sea. In this respect 
she at present enjoys an advantage over the European colonial Powers 
in the East, who still hold their possessions fundamentally by sea 
power, which is itself inferior to Japan’s. 

Japan still has large reserves of men with which to invade South- 
eastern Asia. Her losses in China have been heavy, including 
perhaps 800,000 men disabled and killed. However, as 400,000 
physically acceptable Japanese youths come of military age each year, 
losses in China have not much more than kept Japan’s man-power 
stationary. Russian experts estimated at the beginning of the war 
that Japan could mobilize 6 million fighting men. That was before 
she had got access to huge reserves of Chinese labour to conscript for 
the production of food and equipment. The five-year army reorgani- 
zation and replenishment programme begun in 1936 and since then 
enlarged with German assistance has further improved her military 
equipment and efficiency. It is believed that the present trained 
reserve now numbers about 3 million men, in addition to approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 troops permanently garrisoned in the occupied areas 
or engaged on the China front. 

The key weakness in Japan’s scheme of conquest is perhaps 
neither economic nor military, but lies in her political tactics and 
strategy. Of course in a total war these three factors cannot really 
be separated. But perhaps we can say that in the inadequacy of 
Japanese political strategy we see most clearly manifested the deepest 
contradictions in Japan’s whole position — and the point at which her 
armour is thin as paper. 

The anachronisms of Japanese political strategy in China grow 
out of the feudal basis of her own imperialism, her inadequate 
resources, and the necessity to secure them quickly by seizure from 
every class which possesses even the tiniest stake. Beyond this there 
would seem to be also a certain amount of ‘'natural” political in^ 
eptitude inherent in Japan’s political inexperience which is further 
emphasized by her feudal methods of military training. 

I have pointed out that the political strategy of Japan leaves no 
room for an alliance with any legitimate class interests in China. 
From the beginning Japan attacked both Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 
Tse-tung, both the Kuomintang and the Communists. There wete 
Japanese who saw the necessity for co-operating with the gentry, and 
isome who even told me they intended to win over the peasantry — 
Matsumatoi-fpr example; whose uncle^ Piinc* Konoye^ bas^now 
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him Dm of th« Pemuaient Board of'Sevea, chained the tukiiii 
eoavertiag Japan to a Cotpemta State. But tiie amp ^^iefs wen ao 
short-sight^ and so avaridons for loot that th^ adkaiininatdy 
attacked landlords and peasants, merchants, bankers, students and 
workers. Similarly they invaded North, Central and South C hin# 
dmost dmultaneously, thereby sacrificing sectimal ^atagonians 
.which inight have been manipulated in their interest. 

The lies of Japanese propaganda were not big enc^h and they 
were too big. I have mentioned the implausibility of disembowelliog 
men in one end of a town while preacbdhg pan-Asianism in another. 
In the same way the Japanese foolishly scattered anti-Chiang Kai-sh^ 
pr<^aganda among Central Army troops and anti-Red propaganda 
among. Communists, instead of vice versa, The doctrine of Emperor- 
worship and myths of radal divinity excluded any Chinese from even 
spiritual partidpation in their triumphs, whereas a doctrine of racial 
affinity — preached by a disdplined army — ^might have won useful 
allies. Many fascists in the Kuomintang camp sympathized with 
Japan’s Anti-Comintem slogans ; but the Japanese attacked them in- 
discriminately with the Reds, ^milarly, they unnecessarily anta- 
gonized the Western Powers on all fronts, when with a little adroit- 
ness they might easily have lulled them into an even sounder deep 
than they were enjo^g. At least they could have isolated Britain 
from America by bringing into the full support of their schemes all 
the help of the Chamberlain-Halifax appeasement diplomacy, with 
which the misguided Sir Robert Craigie so exhaustively sought a 
basis of ‘‘understanding”, until they were prepared for the final 
betrayal k la Hitler. 

Even some of the gangsters and corrupt gentry hired by the 
Japanese to help exploit and ‘‘pacify” the countryside have been 
estranged. Scarcely do these mercen^es perform their duty when 
the Japanese impatiently rob or even murder them to recover their 
full share of the loot. The puppets live in fear more of the Japanese 
than the Chinese. Because everybody knows Wang Ching-wei is a 
complete prisoner of the Japanese he can be of little help in winning 
political authority for them. 

All these tactics have been of wonderful educational value to 
the Chinese as a whole and have made many see the full reality of 
an oppression which, had Japan pursued a subtler political policy, 
they might not have . realized was worse than they had previously 
endured. Japan’s political strategy explains the determination and 
unity of China’s resistance. It explains her inability thus far to 
bring about the cleavage necessary to win a political decision in 
China. 

These weaknesses naturally reflect the reactionary denrity nf the 
Japanese army’s internal kaderriiip. What this now amount^ to, 
polit«»Uy, is a resurrection of the old Shogunate, which ruled Japan 
before the restoration <4 the Emperor, seventy years ago. Under this 
system in pure feudal times the ^c^n ruled for the Emperor (who 
was a powerless puppet like Henry R'u Vi in Mandbukuo) throngh 
a series alliances with different Ien4<4 chiej^ains. known as 
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Although there is as fet no ^logtm, the dskaltot(»sldt> lof Hi|^ 
CommaiMl feininyes the S^ogunate. It » d^^ietiident ^tqpea^.^ 
support of «esrkH)s politicc^ leaders wityn the fighdng longs end 
represeatstives of the bureatu^gcy, the great capitaHSt f a mili e s , and 
the Throne Circle, who all coire^nd to the old ddaqro. The fends! 
character is evident, for example, in the setni*Baton<Hnomi nature of 
the five i^arate army headquarters on the continent. Bach com-' 
petes for its own regicmal monopoly oi resources, radcets and ^edal 
powers, all compete with the navy, and each seems not modi more 
dictated to by, than dictating to, the home command. 

It is as natural that military fascism in Japan diould turn badk 
to such a political form as the Shogunate as it is for it to revive all 
the feudal myths and superstitions which were being broken down 
by democracy, but which are now the "spiritual'* basis of educatitm 
in Japan's New Structure. It would seem logical to expect that 
ultimately the Emperor may altogether interred as a factor in the 
political alliance which constitutes the Shogunate. He might be 
replaced by the present Premier, Prince Konoye. It may not be 
mere coincidence that the fighting services chose Prince Konoye to 
organize the "Corporate State", for he is a direct descendant of the 
ancient House of Fujiwara, which several times in history, wh^ the 
Emperor was a puppet, held the real feudal power. 

Many of the modem army daimyo have become very rich since 
the invasion of China, and their o£5.cers also share in the loot and 
exploitation. The poorly paid common soldiers are not entirdy 
ignorant of that, and it is not surprising that the ofBcers encourage 
them to do petty looting and robbery. The extensive slaughter of 
cattle and fowl by Japanese troops in China provides the soldier wito 
beef, pork, chickens and eggs stolen from the peasants, whereas at 
home he is too poor to taste such luxuries except at weddings and 
on one or two sacred days a year. This is quite important to the 
miserably poor Japanese boys ; I have read again and again, in their 
captured diaries, notations of great days featured by such feasts. 
Another form of compensation is for officers to permit their boys to 
rape the village girls, and to furnish them free beer and prostitutes 
in the cities. 

Can you preserve a great army morale on such a l»sis in the 
modem world? Some of these political contradictimis have become 
obvious to the Japanese troops^ as well ■«« to -the Chinese. There is 
considerable evidence that their fighting morale has steadily dedhied 
while “that of the C^ese has definitdy risen. Even at the buasiteiing 
of the war the Japanese lacked the spirit of politically trained Oonese 
troops and were no match for them in hand<to-hand combat. Ptnelga 
experts who have made a dose study of Ja^^ese |urmy tMtics fid 
the feudal characteristics of training aUd discipline bdfind nearly, afli 
its weaknesses: lack of imagination in maiweuvre, toe psov 

estimatioii of enemy fighting strength, the ladk of phymcal endanaieu 
on campaign, the abs^ice of initiative in lower office, and dm wnato* 
ful sttbskitutiaiL cd ^«>power for attacking .force# • . . ^ ^ j> 

Soviet Rutoian oba^era have pointed oitt to me personalljrf 
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ako often m {Hrinf, Jepaaeae dScen bave jw t»tt 84 enM fat tfae 
offensive spirit of their iafsntry. Th^ riieil porithtnt taeitptffter tfa^ 
have been effectively destn^ed, before ofdering aoi idtadc tite 
infantry, and tiien it is not launched until the tank corps has actually 
taken the petition. On the few occaskma when Japanese infauttiy 
has been compelled to attack while iatifated froHi its superior fii«> 
power and tanks, it has been badly defeated by the ChineSe->at 
Taierhchuang, for example, and more recently in Hunan. Z do not 
think any military observer will quarrel with my statement that 
Japan’s successes have been built solely on her immense technical 
and armament superiority rather than on the Japanese conscript. 

But Japan's advance has most of all been facilitated by outside 
aid. The new military ^ogunate is like fascism in Europe. In the 
b^;inning its worst enemies were at home and its best Mends were 
abroad. It won too many easy triumphs with too much help from 
the Powers, so that its internal opposition was gradually immobilized. 
It has been unbelievably lucky. Even in 1937, when the last token 
election was held in Japan, impotent though its results, the people 
overwhelmingly repudiated the army’s pro-war candidates — ^which was 
another reason for the invasion. Where are these anti-militarists 
tday^ Many of them are conscripts in the army and navy. 

Eighty per cent of the Japanese trocqts are taken from peasant 
families whose living conditions have steadily worsened since the 
war, which has not yet solved any of the contradictions in Japan’s 
own semi-feudal agrarian economy. One million landlord families 
collect a tribute M>m 70 per cent of the peasants, and 90 per cent 
of the entire agricultural return goes to landlords, usurers, taxes 
and the Government. In the industrial world one dozen princely 
families control over 90 per cent of all the nation’s capital. What- 
ever the economic gains Japan has made in China they have all gone 
bade, witii mm-e loot extracted from the Japanese people at home, 
into the Frankenstein that now rules them. One could make out a 
good case, based on sound evidence of deepening suffering and grow- 
ing protest, to prove how low the morale of ^e people has fallen. 
But it would not prove tiiat the Empire-builders are in imminent 
danger of overthrow from within. It would simply further reveal the 
deep congenital necessity for them to wage a continuous war which 
can be halted only by an application of superior force together with 
the skilful exploitation, of their political weakness, in the rear and 
in the field. 

But ineffective though Japan’s politkal strategy has been thus 
far, and tmiuous though her hold on conquest surdy is, the situation 
can ffluntga- It can b^me different as Japan turns her armies into 
the oedm^ pati|ues of t^ European Powers, as she is ww doing 
For the political position of the Powers in those colonies is in some 
wasm as backward as Japan’s, tf they ate to deftot her they trill 
veeA. a defence based on a much hngfacar oonoept of peditieal strategf « 
one which offers the djmamic antith^ to Japanese intoerialinoi, ai^ 
one in which both the cotomal peoples and tiM’ltipnaese masses cna 
tiiate. 






